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Art. I—NINETEENTH-CENTURY SPAIN. 


1. Modern Spain, 1815-1898. By H. Butler Clarke. With 
Memoir by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1906. 

. Historia de Espaiia y de la Civilizacion Espaiiola. By 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea. Two vols. Barcelona: 
Gill, 1900. 

. Histoire contemporaine de lEspagne. By N. G. Hub- 
bard. Six vols. Paris: Armand Anger, 1869-83. 

. Historia contemporanea de Espaiia. By Don Antonio 
Pirala. Six vols. Madrid: Manuel Tello, 1900. 

. The Letters of Richard Ford, 1797-1858. Edited by 
R. E. Prothero. London: Murray, 1906. 

. The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. With the 
notes and glossary of U. R. Burke. Fourth impression 
of the latest (1899) edition. London: Murray, 1907. 

. Trafalgar. By Benito Pérez Galdés. Edited, with 
notes and introduction, by F. A. Kirkpatrick. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1905. 


THE nineteenth century was one of supreme importance 
to Spain; it saw the epoch of her greatest degradation, 
and it has seen her rise, after sixty years of continuous 
struggle for light, liberty, and all that a people hold dear, 
to a position which is bringing her once more to her 
proper place among the great nations of the world. It is 
a country of fascinating interest, but one of the most 
difficult to understand. Perhaps about no other have 
more absurd fables or such misleading ideas obtained 
currency; and even at the present moment it seems 
impossible to break the spell of the old romances, 
Vol. 208.—No. 414, B 
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Writers of to-day, in England and America, continue 
to repeat the old parrot cries; they appear to be wholly 
ignorant of the work that has been done by Spanish 
critical historians and archeologists. For them Prescott 
is still an authority on fifteenth-century Spain; Dahn 
has said the last word—some thirty-four years ago—on 
the Visigothic kingdom ; Gayangos is the only historian 
they know of touching the Saracen occupation, though 
he wrote before the Revolution of 1868 had let light in 
through the darkened windows of his country’s records, 
and he was not even allowed to see the Arabic MSS. in 
the Escorial, because he wrote in English. 

It is especially in regard to the earlier times, for 
instance those of the Moorish invasion and conquest, on 
which the labours of men like Don Eduardo Saavedra 
have thrown so much light, that this complaint may with 
justice be made. But it is also true of later periods; 
indeed Spain, which had so much interest for the genera- 
tion which had lived through the Peninsular War, and 
for its successor, has been unaccountably neglected by 
English writers during the last fifty years. 

It was a curiously complex character which was 
manifested by the Spanish people when, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, we find them ground 
down under their alien rulers, with a feeble, though 
amiable, king completely in the hands of his contemptible 
wife and her paramour, Godoy; the heir to the throne 
at one moment conspiring against his father, at another 
grovelling in a feigned repentance and betraying his fellow 
conspirators, to shield himself, more base and false than it 
is possible to conceive, and yet the idol of the people, who 
credited him with every virtue because they saw in him 
a saviour from the disgrace which overhung the court. 
The state of ignorance was appalling. For four centuries 
Spain had been ground under the iron heel of the Inquisi- 
tion, every impulse to enlightenment trodden under foot, 
and the grossest superstition not only encouraged but 
actually enforced under cruel conditions. Such was the 
country which Charles IV left when he and his ignoble 
son, in whose favour he had abdicated, became prisoners 
to Napoleon, and the nation rose, in spite of its treacherous 
rulers, in defence of country and liberty. 

Broadly speaking, the first sixty-eight years of the 
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nineteenth century in Spain were years of a continuous 
fight for liberty and light, a fight which often seemed so 
absolutely hopeless that one stands amazed at the per- 
sistence of her sons, who, cajoled, betrayed, murdered, 
and courted by turns, as the powers of darkness gained 
the upper hand or were compelled to give way, still held 
on, fresh fighters closing the ranks as their comrades fell, 
until at last, in a bloodless revolution, they gained their 
freedom. Much exaggeration and many grievous mis- 
takes were still to come; but after the trial of one elected 
monarch and the absurd republic, which made the country 
for a time the laughing-stock of Europe, the restoration 
of Alfonso XII, by the choice of his people, brought at 
last settled government, resulting in an advance in educa- 
tion, commerce, and industry, which give the happiest 
promise for the future. 

A good history of Spain has been very much wanted, 
and perhaps it would have been: difficult to find a man in 
every way better fitted to undertake the task than the 
late Mr Butler Clarke, whose work, though published 
posthumously, has had the benefit of much loving care, 
in its passage through the press, from some of the many 
friends who mourn his untimely death. Although his 
sympathies are strongly conservative, and he carries 
his English prejudices more than once into the widely 
differing politics of a country which had for long nothing 
good to conserve, and whose only hope for life lay in a 
struggle against absolutism and its accompanying ignor- 
ance, his judgments are, with few exceptions, fair and 
just; and it would be difficult to find within the compass 
of so small a book a truer picture of the period con- 
cerned. We shall, however, call attention to one or two 
cases in which the author appears to have accepted the 
views of, probably, personal friends too much affected by 
the political feuds which are so common in Spain to be 
fair judges of the characters of those opposed to them. 

In a short and naturally somewhat breathless intro- 
ductory chapter, Mr Butler Clarke covers the ground 
from the time of Philip V (1700) to the restoration of 
Ferdinand VII in 1814; but it must be said that the sum- 
mary, short as it is, is masterly. The Peninsular War, 
the period of Spanish history best known to English 
readers, is to a great extent taken as read; but the 

B 2 
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author briefly shows the condition to which the people 
had been reduced by their alien rulers, beginning with 
Charles I (the Emperor Charles Vv); who introduced abso- 
lutism into the country by doing away with its ancient 
Cortes and all other guarantees, and substituting his per- 
sonal decrees, without any consent of the people. He 
was followed so closely in this policy by his successors 
that during the whole of the eighteenth century the Cortes 
of Castile only met six times, and then were only allowed 
to confirm the personal mandates of the monarch already 
in force. It is well to remember, in this connexion, that 
the plea of legitimacy or divine right put forward by Don 
Carlos and his successors rests solely on such a personal 
mandate of Philip IV, wherein he attempted to set aside 
the law of succession, endeared to the people by the 
memory of three great queens—a mandate never sanc- 
tioned by the Cortes, and annulled by Charles IV. 


Looking back over the whole history of the country, 
with the aid of the critical writers of to-day, one is 
justified in asking whether the extraordinary deteriora- 


tion in the character of the people, which made them 
such an easy prey to the tyranny and extortion of the 
Crown and the Church in the eighteenth century, may 
not be ascribed to the mixture of races which took place 
after the completion of the reconquest, when the warlike 
and independent northern people were amalgamated with 
the Mozarabes, who had tamely submitted to the Saracens, 
and had to a great extent intermarried and formed a 
mixed race, largely impregnated with Arab blood, and 
that at a time when the Saracens themselves had become 
degenerate and feeble. 

The introduction of the Burgundian Court tradition 
by Charles I, with its immense and useless crowd of 
hangers-on, led to shameless corruption, which was barely 
swept away even in the great revolution ; this corruption 
among the official class has been the worst bane of the 
country in the nineteenth century, and dies hard even 
now. ‘Here,’ says Galddés, perhaps the most popular 
writer of the day in Spain, and one who knows his 
countrymen as scarcely any other does, ‘the people do 
not know what an idea is; only the overwhelming senti- 
ments of love for their land and of God can move them, 
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To speak to them in any other language is to waste 
words.’ It was only when Spain was invaded and her 
crown annexed that the heart of the »eople was touched, 
and they rose as one man and sacrificed all that they 
possessed to free their beloved land from the hated 
‘Intruder.’ During the disgraceful captivity of Ferdinand 
VII, ideas among the more cultivated classes had moved 
more quickly. The Cortes of Cadiz was a loyal attempt 
to introduce a government somewhat in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. The constitution of 1812 was not 
one to arouse admiration in the minds of practical poli- 
ticians of a later day; but it stood for liberty, and it 
became as much a rallying-cry to one-half of the nation 
as ‘King and Religion’ was to the other. The great 
revolution had begun which it took nearly sixty years 
to bring to fruition. 

This then was the country to which Ferdinand, ‘a 
master of dissimulation’ and a man without a spark of 
honour, returned. He was to rule over a people already 
widely differing from that which he had left a few 
years before, though it is perhaps an overstatement 
to say that ‘old Spain fell with the French invasion, 
undermined by the reforms of Charles III.’ Ferdinand 
quickly lost the title of ‘ Well-beloved, as his people dis- 
covered that he broke every promise as soon as made,and 
kept faith with no one. The wholesale arrest of all the 
prominent Liberals and the members of the Cortés of 
Cadiz, and even of the secretaries of State, on the 
morrow of the day on which he had publicly promised 
to summon Cortes, and had said, ‘I hate and abhor 
despotism ; the intelligence of Europe no longer suffers 
it,’ was only a foretaste of the methods which he intended 
to pursue. The expatriation of twelve thousand of the 
‘ Josefinos ’—those who had accepted Joseph Bonaparte 
as king—was perhaps not an unpopular step; but his 
faithful people found that they were actually in a much 
worse plight than when Godoy had been master, and their 
liberties were further than ever from being protected. 

Perhaps the only thing that could be said in Ferdi- 
nand’s favour—and it certainly contributed to the more 
favourable judgment which he has received in later days 
—is that he never fell under the influence of a favourite. 
His profound contempt for the adulators and time-servers 
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who surrounded him was, if possible, greater than that 
felt for them by his people. He treated them like dogs, 
giving them tit-bits when he felt inclined, and kicking 
them aside when his mood changed. Nor was he any 
better with his ministers; and, though they were only 
five in number at any one time, no less than thirty came 
and went in the six years from 1814 to 1820, many of 
them having been raised from the lowest ranks and being 
in no way fitted for their posts. It seemed as if, in his 
sardonic humour, he liked to make official position as 
contemptible as possible, and himself to cast ridicule on 
the idea of government of any kind. Meanwhile ‘a new 
generation was growing up, schooled by harsh oppression 
to a fanaticism in the cause of liberty as exaggerated as 
that of their opponents in regard to absolutism.’ The 
country was, to all appearance, cowed into quiescence ; but 
the exiles were learning, chiefly in England, what liberty 
under a settled constitutional government might be. 

Between 1814 and 1820 no less than thirteen attempts 
at revolution took place. That with which the name of 
Riego is associated (in 1820) was important enough to 
bring the King, who was as great a coward as a bully, to 
his knees; and Ferdinand took the oath to observe the 
constitution, an oath which he had never any intention 
of keeping, and which he broke as soon as was practicable. 
It must be confessed that between this period and that of 
1824, known as ‘ The Terror,’ when the King was rescued 
by French bayonets from the hands of his own subjects, 
he had good reason to complain. It is scarcely a matter 
for wonder—for the same laws govern all popular revolt 
against persistent tyranny ; and we have an object-lesson 
before us in Russia to-day—that there was gross exag- 
geration in the swing of the pendulum, that many and 
often deplorable mistakes were made. The traditions of 
self-government, once so marked in the northern king- 
dom, had been completely lost after the amalgamation 
with the south; and gradually the party which called 
itself ‘ Exaltado, otherwise the extreme Radicals, anxious 
to pull down without the least idea of how to build up, 
had gained the upper hand over the ‘ Doceafistas’ or 
moderate constitutionalists, the supporters of the con- 
stitution of 1812. 

Riego is remembered chiefly from the hymn which 
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bears his name, and, as the Spanish Marseillaise, is still 
heard in times of popular excitement. He was a poor 
creature at best; and in the wholesale slaughter with 
which the King, who had sworn to shed no blood, revenged 
himself, an abject recantation was a fitting end to a 
career which had much audacity but little nobleness 
about it. The reaction was tremendous. The moment 
that French arms put power into Ferdinand’s hands, 
all the sycophant hangers-on of the Court came forth in 
haste to avenge their own indignities; and the climax 
was reached when the lives and liberties of the Spanish 
people were put into the hands of the butcher Calomarde, 
who remained Minister of Grace and Justice, in a régime 
where neither grace nor justice was to be had, until a 
short time before the death of Ferdinand in 1833. On 
the other hand, the provocation of the people from 1814 
to 1820 had been terrible ; and the King was now only 
supported by the fawning sycophants who fostered his 
vices and acclaimed his most tyrannous and dishonourable 
acts for the sake of filling their own pockets. ‘Viva 
Fernando y vamos robando’ was the motto ascribed to 
them by their countrymen with their usual faculty for 
putting truth into a nutshell. 

The part borne by the French during the nineteenth 
century was not such as to recommend them to a singu- 
larly proud and independent people; the outrageous 
invasion and attempted annexation of the country in 
1808, and the wholesale robbery of all the treasures of art 
as well as of money, which they attempted to carry off 
when at last driven across the frontier in 1815, had 
alienated Spanish sympathies. The second invasion in 
1823, carried out by 100,000 ‘sons of St Louis’ to save the 
throne of Spain for the descendants of Henry IV, with 
the countenance of the Holy Alliance, made them the 
most loathed of all nations to the patriotic Spaniard ; 
and it was by French bayonets alone that the king was 
enabled to inaugurate the ‘Reign of Terror’ which followed 
on this interference. Ferdinand VII was for long pro- 
tected from his own subjects by French guards in Spanish 
pay. Tosuch a pass had the‘ Well-beloved’ been brought 
in something like nine years of misrule. 

For several years, during ‘ the Calomardian era,’ as it 
had been called, Spain was little better than a slaughter- 
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house. In eighteen days 112 executions took place; and 
with the aid of the ferocious courts-martial, the work of 
wholesale butchery and proscription went on, in spite 
of the protests of even the French and Russian ambas- 
sadors. The death penalty was inflicted for the most 
trivial acts. Richard Ford, then living at Seville, speaks 
in his letters of the horror felt on all sides at the execu- 
tion there of a lady whose only offence was that a Liberal 
banner had been found in her house, and that she refused 
to give up the names of any persons implicated in this 
heinous offence. 

Riego’s execution was to be expected; but the official 
murder of the brave and blameless Juan Martin, ‘el 
Empecinado, who had shared the Duke of Wellington’s 
triumphal entry into Madrid, filled all Europe with disgust. 
The worst horrors of the Inquisition paled before the 
revengeful atrocities of the king and his trusted ministers. 
Spain, or rather its crown, lost the respect of all civilised 
nations ; she was treated with contempt by all, and openly 
flouted. Ignorance was once more fostered as precious 
to the nation; universities and clubs were closed; and 
some idea of the state of the country may be found in 
the ‘loyal’ address from the University of Cervera, which 
began, ‘ Far from us the dangerous novelty of thinking !’ 

At last Ferdinand was forced to take some notice of 
the remonstrances of his own royalist subjects, backed 
by the whole of the diplomatic body. He stopped the 
courts-martial, dismissed the ferocious Minister of War, 
General Aymondi, and made believe to grant an amnesty, 
which, however, was easily broken under pretended dis- 
coveries of plots and secret societies. But Ferdinand’s 
new phase, somewhat resembling moderation, did not 
suit the Church. Under the special patronage of the 
Bishop of Osma was formed ‘The Society of the Exter- 
minating Angel,’ with branches in every part of Spain. 
Its objects may be guessed from its name; and, when 
Ferdinand himself grew tired of slaughter and would 
have drawn breath, these ‘exterminating fiends began to 
turn their eyes to Don Carlos, as a ‘better Catholic.’ 
Under the leadership of Georges Bessiéres, a Frenchman, 
an ex-republican, they rose against the king in favour of 
his brother; and Ferdinand had an opportunity, which 
he thoroughly enjoyed, of shooting down some of his 
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erstwhile supporters. In Catalufia, while the slaughter 
had been going on, Don Carlos de Espaiia, also a French- 
man, had gone absolutely mad in his cruelties, and had 
danced with joy before his victims as they were butchered 
in batches. It is not strange that, when opportunity 
offered, he paid, by a cruel death at the hands of his 
guards, for his wholesale murders of innocent people. 

From this time the ‘ Apostdlicos,’ as they were called, 
represented bigotry greater than that of Ferdinand—who 
in fact was never under the thumb of the Church— 
and an absolutism which went beyond that of ‘el Rey 
Absoluto’ himself. It was in fact theocracy rampant, 
and made no secret of its hope of restoring the ‘ Holy 
Office’ in all its vigour. Two parties now divided Spain, 
and to this day may almost be said to divide her—the 
Church and the nation. So complete was the ascendency 
over the mass of the people exercised by the Church and 
the Crown at the beginning of the century, that the cry 
with which Ferdinand was acclaimed on his return from 
his captivity in France was the strange one of ‘ Viva el 
Rey! Muere la Nacion!’ Surely it is the first time in 
history that a people has been taught to pray for its own 
destruction. It was, however, impressed upon the ignor- 
ant masses by their clerical leaders that only in the 
absolute despotism of Church and King could: they hope 
to find salvation. Now even Ferdinand himself was not 
despot enough for the ‘ Apostolicos’; and their hopes 
centred in Don Carlos, who was far more bigoted than 
his brother, and, so long as Ferdinand had been without 
children, was heir to the throne. 

It must be understood, however, that, in thus speaking 
of the Church, we mean only the tyranny of theocracy. 
Spaniards are now, as they have ever been, naturally 
religious ; and the desire of even the most violent anti- 
clericals is to see their Church purified, not swept away. 
In no country do the pure, the earnest, and the self- 
sacrificing priests, of whom there are many, receive more 
real respect and even admiration from men who, perhaps 
without acknowledging it, do not receive the doctrines 
of their Church quite as they are preached to them. It 
is good (they think) for women and children to believe ; 
and so long as the grossest forms of superstition are not 
taught them, and the lives of the clergy are not in con- 
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tradiction to the principles of Christianity, the men for 
the most part, now as ever, support the Church loyally. 

Towards the end of his life, Ferdinand tried by some 
small concessions to conciliate the Liberals. He foresaw 
the trouble which was likely to arise from his brother's 
pretensions to the throne if he should not have a son; 
already, after much vacillation, he had proclaimed his 
infant daughter, Isabel, then only three years old, as his 
successor under the regency of her mother. The King’s 
two younger brothers, Don Francisco de Paula and Don 
Sebastian, duly took the oath of allegiance to their young 
niece at the magnificent ceremony in the church of San 
Jeronimo del Prado in June 1833; Don Carlos, who con- 
sidered himself the rightful heir to the throne, but who 
may be more truly looked upon as the nominee of the 
‘ Apostélicos’ and the ‘Exterminating Angel, refused, 
and was allowed to retire to Portugal. 

Vith the death of Ferdinand in the following Sep- 
tember the storm broke. Cristina, the Queen-mother, 
was young, beautiful, clever in many ways, and had much 
personal charm; it was no wonder that the chivalrous 
sons of Spain gathered round her and her child. She 
alone of three successive Queens had exercised any influ- 
ence over the despotic old King, and that in the interests 
of clemency; she alone had produced heirs to the crown. 
Although this young Queen—as was only known much 
later—a very few months after the death of the King, was 
legally, though privately, married to the sergeant of the 
guard who had taken her fancy, and bore him six children, 
the marriage was kept so quiet that very few knew the 
facts; and this secrecy caused a good deal of scandal to 
be associated with her name. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that she was other than a faithful wife to her 
low-born husband ; and none of the deplorable scandals 
which disgraced the life of her daughter gathered round 
Cristina’s name. The Queen-Regent was thrown perforce 
into the arms of the Liberals, who had been fighting 
absolutism since the beginning of the century; and, 
though she was by no means always pleased with her 
associates, and made many attempts to choose her friends 
among the Conservative section of her supporters, she 
was carried forward, often against her will, until she was 
eventually forced, by the revolt of the sergeants of the 
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guard at La Granja, to take the oath, so often taken and 
broken by her husband, to the Constitution of 1812. 

Meanwhile her first minister, Zea Bermudez, to whose 
firmness at the death of the King she owed her Regency, 
had given way to Martinez de la Rosa, who is chiefly 
known as author of the ‘ Royal Statute,’ a form of bastard 
constitution which satisfied no party; and the rising of 
La Granja had for its main object to get rid of the objec- 
tionable compromise. The eve of the meeting of the Cortes 
summoned under this statute was stained by one of those 
mob crimes which have not been frequent in Spain, but 
which showed the hatred of priestly dictation which 
already animated the masses. Cholera had broken out in 
Madrid ; and the monks proclaimed it as a judgment from 
heaven for the sins of the Liberals. The mob, however, 
frenzied by fear, believed that the friars had poisoned 
the wells and so caused the plague. The convents were 
broken into by the rioters and nearly a hundred Jesuits 
and other Regulars were murdered. 

The Cortes had met on July 24, 1834; and its first act 
had been formally and unanimously to exclude Don 
Carlos from the throne. Thus began the great struggle 
which was to steep the country in the blood of her sons, 
and to horrify the civilised world by its barbarities for so 
many years. It had its centre in the Basque provinces, 
with, at times, a portion of Cataluna, Valencia, and 
Aragon. It was practically brought to a close when 
Espartero succeeded in convincing the Basques that their 
beloved fueros (special rights) were safer in the hands of 
the Regency than in those of Don Carlos. For these 
they had been fighting rather than for the brother of 
Ferdinand VII. It is unnecessary to go into the details 
of this disastrous struggle. The names of the leaders on 
both sides—Zumalacarregui, Cabrera, Merino, Espoz y 
Mina, and others—became bywords for cruelty and 
brutality, a brutality so great that the British ambas- 
sador intervened and obtained what was known as the 
‘ Elliot Agreement, by which prisoners of war were to be 
exempted from wholesale murder. But, if this agreement 
was observed at all, it was only for a time; and the 
horrible scenes were continued, perhaps with aggravation. 
Meanwhile, in the so-called ‘Court of Charles V,’ jealousy, 
corruption, and intrigue reigned as absolutely as they had 
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ever done in that of his brother ; and a good object-lesson 
was given to the rest of Spain of what might be expected 
should Don Carlos succeed. It was during this civil war 
that we first hear of Espartero and Mendizabal, who 
afterwards became so famous. The first was the brilliant 
soldier who brought the war to an end, and became the 
most popular man in Spain, and eventually Regent; the 
second, after having made some reputation on the London 
Stock Exchange as a financier, formed the notion that he 
could withdraw his country from its disastrous financial 
condition by confiscating the enormous wealth of the 
Church. It was in the Cortes of 1834 that, the Exaltados 
and a body of deputies of more or less uncertain politics, 
except that they were Liberals, took the name of ‘ Pro- 
gressistas, which became very prominent in later times, 
the other side being known as ‘ Moderados’; but, as 
Antonio Gallenga, than whom there has been no better- 
informed critic, says, ‘there was about as much modera- 
tion in one party as there was liberalism in the other.’ 
Into the history of the ever-shifting Ministries, with 
their vacillating policies, it is impossible to enter. The 
Royal Statute was disliked by all; and the Constitution 
of 1812 became again the excuse for plots and risings all 
over the country. The Queen-Regent’s relations with 
the low-born man, whom few knew to be her husband, 
placed her in the false position which later led to her 
resignation. She was at all times fond of power and of 
place; she must have lost both had her marriage been 
made public; she preferred the sacrifice of her reputation. 
At this time, when the revolt of the sergeants (1836) 
had made her practically a prisoner in the hands of her 
own guard, Quesada, a convert from Liberalism (perhaps 
rather from jealousy than from any more worthy motive), 
and a firm defender of the Regent, paid, by a horrible death 
at the hands of a Madrid mob, for the hatred he had 
earned. George Borrew gives a thrilling description of 
his holding back the mob in the Puerta del Sol by his 
magnificent courage alone; perhaps, had he not subse- 
quently fled and attempted to hide himself, the final 
tragedy might have been avoided. The success of this 
rebellion put absolute power into the hands of the Pro- 
gressistas, and led to the Constitution of 1837—a measure 
that has earned the approbation of subsequent politicians, 
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not excepting Canovas del Castillo himself. At this 
period was formed the Quadruple Alliance between 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal; its object was to 
support the Liberal monarchies of the two latter countries 
against Don Carlos of Spain and Dom Miguel of Portugal, 
both of them absolutists. The domestic polities of Spain 
during the next twenty years may be summed up as one 
long war to the knife between the partisans of Espartero 
and Narvaez. 

To these two men we may apply an excellent remark 
made by Mr Butler Clarke in summing up the character 
of Ferdinand VII. After pointing out that it is now as 
neccessary to be on guard against the traditionalists, who 
would make Ferdinand appear the unselfish and well-nigh 
heroic defender of the ancient institutions of Spain, as 
against the Liberals, who paint him as an ‘inhuman 
monster,’ he goes on to say: ‘ Yet so plainly is the man’s 
character written in his acts that mistake seems im- 
possible, and even this short paragraph superfluous.’ 
If this sentence, as it stands, be applied to the two men 
who practically ruled Spain during the twenty years after 
1837, the reader will obtain a truer conception of their 
respective characters and of their places in the history of 
their country than by taking on trust the strangely in- 
consistent labels which this author attaches to the rival 
leaders. It is difficult to see why the excuses and apolo- 
gies made for the wholesale brutalities of Narvaez are 
not equally applicable to Calomarde ; and, from the first 
mention of his rivalry with Espartero, when Narvaez was 
convicted of rebellion and of treachery after his attempt 
to seize Madrid, the narrative of his deeds in the pages of 
this book is entirely at variance with the praises which 
the author heaps on him. This attitude is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that for Espartero—a 
man who has always had the respect, and generally the 
admiration, of all but his most rabid political enemies, 
for his transparent honesty and patriotism, who retired, 
as did Amadeo, sick of the self-seeking and corruption of 
politicians, and who refused to be either military dictator 
or king, when either office was in his hand—Mr Butler 
Clarke has nothing but contempt. He almost seems to 
grudge him his incorruptibility, and never loses an oppor- 
tunity of casting ridicule upon him with a persistence 
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nearly akin to prejudice. The recorded acts of the two 
men are sufficient to define, without the necessity of com- 
ment, the characters under which their names will go 
down to posterity. 

Undoubtedly the most epoch-making event of this 
period was the action of Toreno’s Ministry in making war 
upon the Church by expelling the Jesuits and confiscat- 
ing the property of the society in 1835. Mendizdbal, a 
Basque, was Toreno’s Finance Minister. The ideal of 
Mendizdbal was ‘material prosperity and commercial 
activity’; his bugbear was the clergy. ‘He saw Spain 
bleeding to death for lack of money ... while the 
vast estates of the Church lay idle, seemingly within his 
grasp. Accordingly he tried to grasp them, but with only 
partial success at the time; to this burning question, in 
fact, he owed his fall. Confiscation is an ugly word ; and, 
though at times like these it may be the true and only 
policy, it naturally arouses the strongest opposition, not 
only from the rigid Conservative, but also from many men 
of Liberal tendencies. Eventually good came from the 
breaking-up of the monasteries and the letting-in of 
light to the dark places; but there were many years of 
friction and much wounding of honest consciences before 
the advantages could be seen. 

The Constitution of 1837, though somewhat of a com- 
promise, was favourably received by all parties. With its 
advent, and with Espartero at the head of the Govern- 
ment, began the long party war between the Progressistas 
and the Moderados, or rather between Espartero and 
Narvaez, the former no statesman, as events proved, and 
lacking in civil life the great qualities which had made 
him such a splendid soldier, but conspicuously honest and 
patriotic ; the latter astute, unscrupulous and determined, 
a martinet in politics as he was in the army and every 
other phase of life. 

The end of Cristina’s Regency was somewhat disas- 
trous; she fell more and more under the sway of the 
party she disliked, and the still closely-kept secret of her 
marriage falsified her position. At length, in October 
1840, she resigned and retired to intrigue in France, 
leaving the young Queen, then ten years old, in charge 
of Quintana, the poet, a Liberal of the old school, as 
governor. Espartero became ruler of Spain, and was in 
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fact chosen Regent, while Arguelles was made guardian 
of the child-queen. Three years later the long intrigue 
of Narvaez against Espartero was brought to a successful 
issue. With the proclamation of Isabel II as of age the 
Moderados regained power; and Cristina and her husband 
returned to fish in the troubled waters of Spanish polities. 

It is needless to. go into the details of the life and 
reign of the unhappy woman, who was declared queen 
at the early age of thirteen, after being brought up in 
ignorance, as it was believed, by the express purpose of 
her mother, who meant to keep the power in her own 
hands. Under the Regency of Espartero, the persons 
about her had been carefully chosen as likely to have a 
good influence over her, chief among them being the 
‘puritan’ Arguelles, who was sincerely attached to the 
child; but they were little likely to recommend them- 
selves to a precocious girl who had been brought up in 
such a tainted atmosphere. When Narvaez came into 
power in 1844, and Cristina returned to exercise her evil 
influence once more, the old court-party gained the ear of 
the child-queen; and few episodes in her unhappy life 
are sadder than the libellous charge which she made 
against Olézaga and supported by a direct untruth. 

Almost the first act of Isabel was to proclaim the 
marriage of her mother, and to secure her a continuance 
of her royal state, while the ex-corporal was made Duke 
of Rianzares by Gonzales Bravo, the henchman of Narvaez, 
and perhaps the least worthy of all the ministers of the 
Crown. It was this man who, twenty-five years later 
tried to emulate the methods of Narvaez without a spark 
of his talent, and was the immediate cause of the Queen’s 
deposition. 

Few events in European politics have been more dis- 
creditable than the scandalous compact between Cristina 
and Louis Philippe, which was intended to secure the 
Crown of Spain to the son of the latter, or his heirs. 
The Queen, whose temperament really amounted to dis- 
ease, was deliberately sacrificed by her own mother in 
a marriage with a puny weakling who had nothing to 
recommend him to a girl of her high spirit and vigorous 
physique, while it has always been believed that she was 
encouraged by this same mother to console herself with 
others who were more attractive to her than her husband, 
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The only bond they had in common was their gross super- 
stition ; the King was ever the mere tool of nuns and 
priests, while the poor Queen tried to gain the favour of 
Heaven by outward practices of religion. The nun, whose 
fraudulent stigmata and pretended miracles had been 
publicly exposed by Espartero, became, with the monk 
Fulgencio and, later, the Queen’s confessor, Padre Claret, 
the chief wire-pullers of State affairs, until the end came 
in 1868. 

The history of Isabel’s reign is one of selfish personal 
strife between rival politicians. Not one of the men 
whose names have come down to us but was a con- 
spirator at one time or another; there was scarcely one 
who did not turn his coat when it suited his private 
interests to do so. It was a see-saw of political jealousies, 
interrupted by frequent ‘Pronunciamentos,’ rather than 
any real struggle of parties. The object was sometimes 
to obtain possession of the Queen’s person, sometimes to 
get rid of Cristina, whose financial speculations, under 
corrupt influence and with unfair access to knowledge, had 
long made her and her husband odious to the country ; 
but more often the crises were due to the efforts of 
Espartero’s ‘enemies—of whom Narvaez was always 
chief—to overthrow the minister, who was ‘ demasiado 
honesto’ for the rest of the politicians of his time. 
During this period, however, the battle of Constitution 
against Absolutism may be said to have ended in the 
victory of the former. There was no longer any serious 
question of returning to the despotism of Ferdinand VII; 
it was henceforward always an attempt by various 
methods to hoodwink the people, and, while preserving 
the forms of universal suffrage, to keep the reins really 
in the hands of the wire-pullers in Madrid. Arazola 
may be said to have invented Caciquismo (that is, the 
manipulation of elections by government agents) in 1837. 
With very few exceptions it has been practised in all 
subsequent elections of Cortes, sometimes, it must be 
confessed, with good results; and even at the present 
moment the majorities in the Congress of Deputies depend 
more on the power of the wire-pullers than on any real 
feeling of the people. The system is, however, no longer 
by any means as all-powerful as it once was; the number 
of ignorant voters and of those who can be driven to the 
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poll like sheep at the bidding of the Cacique is lessening 
every day. 

In 1854 things once more reached a crisis. Dona 
Cristina and her husband had created terrible scandals 
by their speculations under the wing of the financier, 
Salamanca; the life of the Queen was outraging all 
decency; and priestly influence, acting mainly through 
the contemptible King, was becoming more and more 
offensive. The ex-journalist, Sartorius, Conde de San 
Luis, was President of the Council; the Opposition, which 
included Concha, O’Donnell, Rivas, Mon, and Pidal, who 
were working with Mendizdbal and Oldézaga, made 
‘honesty’ their cry. Eight days after the birth of one 
of her children, a manifesto was laid before the Queen 
bearing the signatures of a number of influential men, 
as representing the whole Liberal party, pointing out 
that for years past the budget had not been submitted 
to the Cortes as the law directed; that the meetings of 
the Cortes were rendered futile by dissolution or proroga- 
tion following immediately on opposition ; that the deficit 
in the public accounts was ever growing; and that the 
railway concessions had given rise to scandals. The re- 
opening of the Cortes, with a view to the redress of these 
evils, was demanded. 

The Queen’s reply was to proclaim a state of siege and 
to order the banishment of the whole Liberal party. But 
the day had passed for such methods of despotism. Under 
the management of O'Donnell, Prim, and Canovas del 
Castillo, a revolt, known as that of Vicalvaro, was carried 
to a successful issue. ‘The programme of Manzanares’ 
was drawn up by Canovas in the name of O’Donnell; and 
what was known as the ‘Liberal Union’ was formed. 
Espartero was made President of the Council, and entered 
Madrid amidst a scene of wild enthusiasm that might 
have turned a much stronger head than his. This was 
not quite what O’Donnell had intended. He was far the 
stronger and cleverer man of the two; and he bided his 
time, while embracing Espartero in public, as a sign of 
his acquiesence in his return to power. ‘Thus fell,’ to 
quote Mr Butler Clarke, ‘rotted from within, the party 
which, under Narvaez and Bravo Murillo, had governed 
Spain for ten years. It is quite certain that no one 
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except the fallen ministers and their crowd of cessantes 
regretted it. 

The new Government made great efforts to free the 
elections from undue influence, but the absolutely ignorant 
masses in the agricultural districts made the result a 
failure. They can understand going to the poll at the 
bidding of the priest or of the Cacique, on whom they are 
dependent, but even to-day they scarcely understand that 
they have any choice in their law-makers. Espartero, 
had he wished it, might have been proclaimed King and 
the Bourbon dynasty driven out; but he never had any 
personal ambition, and now, as again in 1868, declined. 
At that time it was still believed by Prim and the best 
of the successful conspirators that the Queen, separated 
from the baneful influence of her mother and the bigoted 
Camarilla, might rule as a constitutional monarch; but, 
though she possessed great personal charm of manner, 
and had some good qualities, she eventually managed to 
alienate all those who would have supported her in a 
wise course. Arguelles had been shamefully got rid of 
by a direct lie; later, she disgusted in turn Serrano, 
Espartero, O’Donnell, Canovas del Castillo, Prim, and 
even at times Narvaez, although he was always ready to 
take office and apply the old methods of physical force. 
After his death and that of O’Donnell, the same policy 
was continued by less capable successors. Isabel gradu- 
ally made herself impossible, but it was the contemptible 
Gonzalez Bravo who has the credit of bringing things to 
such a pass that all the respectable men in Spain were 
of one way of thinking. The revolution of 1868 was the 
result. 

We have no space for the details of the political situa- 
tion after the revolution of 1868, but we may fairly take 
the progress made in the last thirty-two years of the 
century as a gauge of the wisdom of that drastic measure. 
The interregnum of two years while the crown of Spain 
went a-begging, the election and short reign of Amadeo, 
the foul murder of Prim, the absurd attempt at a republic, 
with all its misrule and anarchy, the restoration of Don 
Alfonso in 1874, are all within the memory of living men. 
Broadly, it may be said that, with the accession to power 
of a really constitutional King, not by right divine, but 
by the choice of his people, the worst troubles of this 
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long-distracted country came to an end. Fortunately the 
restoration of 1874 was very different from that of 1814. 
The country over which Don Alfonso was called to rule 
was a wholly new one as compared with that to which 
Ferdinand VII returned from his disgraceful captivity 
at Valengay; and not less unlike were the characters of 
the two monarchs. It is to the honour of Isabel that 
she was as careful to have her children well educated 
and trained as her own mother had been to keep her in 
a state of absolute ignorance. Alfonso XII was a cadet 
at Sandhurst when called to the throne; and his tho- 
roughly liberal education made him an excellent King. 
His country had too early to mourn his loss; but again 
she was fortunate in the Regent, Maria Cristina, who 
took his place. No praise can be too high for the second 
Queen of Alfonso XII. She filled the most difficult post 
of Regent, backed, it must be said, by the chivalrous help 
of all the respectable public men of the time, with con- 
spicuous honour and ability. She brought up a some- 
what delicate boy to robust health, and surrounded him 
with good counsellors; and she gave the nation that for 
which it had passionately longed—an absolutely pure 
court. 

Spain had lost her principal colonies during the de- 
plorable times of Charles IV and Ferdinand VII. It was 
during the Regency of Maria Cristina that, thanks to the 
intervention of the United States, she lost the last. Cuba 
had been an open wound, draining the very life-blood of 
the country, for over a generation. It had also been a 
hotbed of shameless corruption. In spite of the enormous 
sums apparently spent in the defences of the island, when 
the hour of need came there was not a fort in good repair, 
hardly a gun that could be fired. The fleet was ill-pro- 
vided; and Cervera and his brave men were sent out, in 
their coffins as it were, to save the ‘honour’ of Spain. 
It should never be forgotten that it was the Liberal 
Government, with Sagasta at its head, that ordered the 
squadron, deficient in everything, to come out of Santiago 
de Cuba to be destroyed by the immensely superior 
American fleet ; and that the sons of Spain, putting duty 
before all else, went to their certain death like the heroes 
they have ever been. 

c 2 
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At the end of the century Spain found herself in a 
wholly new condition. The leaven had begun to work in 
its earliest days, though the French Revolution horrified 
by its excesses more than its new doctrines attracted. 
But during the Peninsular War the great mass of the 
people, inert until the foreign invasion woke it to life, 
mixed with the English soldiers and became familiar with 
a new aspect of things. At that time, and throughout 
the long battle with absolutism, there were men of ideas 
even amongst the lowest of the ‘patriots’; during the 
sixty years of struggle the idea had crystallised into an 
ideal. The wholesale banishment of the reformers had 
sent them in shoals to England, where they learned what 
liberty was and something of the practical means by 
which it could be attained; such a man was Juan Prim. 
Alfonso XII himself came a new man to a new country ; 
and since his accession, with all its faults of administra- 
tion and a corruption which dies hard, it has been a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with an orderly succession of Minis- 
tries, and there have been no more Pronunciamentos. 

At the beginning of the century two thirds of the 
wealth of the country lay idle in the hands of the Church. 
No general educational system existed. A great part of 
the population were monks and nuns and ecclesiastics, 
doing nothing to add to the prosperity of the country 
while fattening on the contributions of its hardly-taxed 
workers. Trade and industry there was practically none, 
except in Barcelona. Its once great manufactures had 
died out, and the population of its towns dwindled to less 
than a quarter of their number in the sixteenth century. 
But, with all the disadvantages of her long wars and her 
political troubles during the past century, Spain has forged 
ahead in a remarkable way, at first in spite of her govern- 
ments, latterly with some occasional help from them. 
Since 1876 she has had universal suffrage, complete liberty 
of the press, of public meeting, and of association, trial 
by jury—in fact all the free institutions of the most 
advanced countries. There is an excellent system of 
elementary education and of secondary schools, with 
colleges for the training of teachers in every part of the 
country. Religious liberty is now absolute where, within 
the memory of living men, it was impossible to obtain 
sepulture for a Protestant or other heretic. Electrical 
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science is, perhaps, in a more forward state than with us, 
at all events, it is more widely. diffused; and it is no 
uncommon thing to find a remote country village lighted 
by electricity. The telegraphic service is better organised 
in the isolated country districts of Spain than it is in 
England. Railways now connect every portion of the 
kingdom with Madrid and with the seaport towns with 
which Spain is so richly provided. Universities, schools 
of science, libraries, artistic and learned societies abound 
where once, under priestly rule, to be cultured was to be 
suspect. 

The population of Spain has increased from 10,541,220 in 
1797 to 17,500,000, of whom thirty-two per cent. are able to 
read and write as against twenty per cent. in 1868. Her 
commerce and industries have advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Take the case of Bilbao alone. A few years ago 
a sleepy little town, to-day it has a population of 66,000, 
five railway stations, electric tramways, etc., and has 
become the most important shipping outlet of Spain. Yet 
it is not far ahead of many others, all advancing rapidly. 
But the most important change of all has yet to be men- 
tioned. The rapid advance of Spain in all directions is 
no longer due to foreign capital and alien labour; her 
own people are investing their money in the public works 
and in the commercial and industrial companies which 
are forwarding her interests in all parts of the world. 
Her own colleges are turning out engineers and scientists ; 
she is at this moment abreast of Europe in wireless 
telegraphy and all the modern appliances of science. Of 
late years agricultural colleges have been educating a 
new race of cultivators of her wonderfully fertile lands ; 
and the young King, who has made this a special subject 
of study as being of the greatest possible import in the 
development of the country, has an experimental farm 
on a large scale in the royal estate of El Pardo. 

In the very darkest of her past days Spain never 
wholly lost her place in art and letters; but with the 
new era her painters, sculptors, poets, and writers have 
sprung into fresh activity, and are taking a high place 
in the literary and artistic world. Under her learned 
societies the interesting records of her past art are daily 
being brought to light, while her critical historians are 
throwing light on hitherto obscure problems. Of her 
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novelists none is perhaps so widely known as Benito 
Pérez Galdés, whose play ‘Electra’ brought the burning 
clerical question to the front a year or two ago, and did 
much to solve it so far as it has been solved. The 
Cambridge University Press have recently brought out 
an English edition in Spanish of the first volume of 
Galdos’ ‘ Episodes Nacionales ’—-‘ Trafalgar,’ with copious 
notes by Mr F. A. Kirkpatrick, for the aid of students 
wishing to learn the language. It is by no means the 
most interesting, but it is the first of his historical series ; 
and its subject makes it attractive to English readers. 
It is to be hoped that those who thus make acquaintance 
with these volumes will go on and study them all. By 
no other means can one obtain so vivid a picture of Spain 
and of her people during the nineteenth century; the 
historical narrative is trustworthy, and the characterisa- — 
tion admirable throughout; and the strange anomalies, 
as they seem to us, of national character and modes of 
life become realities to the reader. 


Perhaps no man has done more to make Spain known 
to England, or indeed to Europe, than Richard Ford, 
whose incomparable Guidebook has been freely annexed, 
as he tells us, in translations in other countries. A man 
of wide culture, remarkable linguistic powers, and a 
kindly and sympathetic manner which made him warm 
friends among all classes of a people who may be easily 
led but never driven, his account of the Spain of his day 
(1820 to 1830) remains at once the most complete and 
the most learned that has ever been given. It is a classic, 
and the basis of all subsequent books on the subject. 
His letters, or rather a small portion of them, with useful 
notes by the editor, putting the reader au courant with 
the historical events of the day referred to in the text, 
show the man with his vivacity and his enormous dili- 
gence, and form a pleasing record of one who should not 
easily be forgotten. It is not remarkable, when we con- 
sider what the condition of the country was, that the 
letters contain little reference to politics, though we find 
vivid pictures of some of the men of the day—as Quesada, 
for instance, for whom Ford seems to entertain consider- 
able respect—and an interesting account of the sorry 
spectacle of the funeral of Ferdinand VII, 
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The reprint of Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain’ simultane- 
ously with ‘The Letters of Richard Ford’ is opportune 
as throwing more light on a period which contrasts so 
strongly with the Spain of to-day. This extraordinary 
man, with the combined instincts of a gipsy and a local 
preacher, travelled all over Spain, living the life of its 
own vagabonds, and honestly believed, as Ford himself 
says, that he was converting the country by the dis- 
tribution of a Spanish translation of the Bible. His 
descriptions are supported by Ford, who says in several 
of his letters that he knew him to have passed over the 
same routes and seen the same people as himself. Even 
those who knew the country a generation later, when 
more liberal views prevailed, find it difficult to believe 
that, had the people understood the abuse of all they 
held sacred which he represents himself as pouring out 
on all occasions, he could have come alive out of the 
country. If he could return and see the present condition 
of religious liberty in Spain, he would doubtless ascribe 
it to the Bibles which he distributed. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century we may 
confidently say that Spain’s golden age is before her, for 
she has never yet been truly one nation as she is now, 
nor has she ever had education and enlightenment placed 
in the hands of her humblest peasants as it is to-day. 
Marvellous as her progress has been in the last forty 
years, she has only set her feet on the lowest rungs of 
the ladder she is mounting. It is well for us to remember 
that, whether the fact be due to her large infusion of 
Gothic blood, or perhaps even some earlier relationship, 
there is an inherent sympathy between the Spanish 
nation and our own. Englishmen and Englishwomen 
love the country when they know it, and settle there 
willingly, while the Spaniards are unceasing in their 
admiration of English institutions. Their men of busi- 
ness are doing all in their power to strengthen the bonds 
of good fellowship; and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the nation which, like our own, adopts ‘dignity, 
loyalty, and the love of God’ as its ideal, should enable 
England and Spain to work side by side in the civilisation 


of the future. 
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BLAKE believed imagination, purified from sense decep- 
tions and complete as heaven, to be the only reality ; this 
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faculty, he held, was God suffering in each and every 
man. The apparent universe, its deplorable counterfeit, 
enshrouded this arcanum, and, deluding us, distracted 
attention from perfect things. Those who view the 
results of scientific enquiry and reasoning as two islands 
gradually rising out of the sea of ignorance, he con- 
sidered so distraught as to be practically blind. Never- 
theless it seems likely that they, whom this defiance 
might have made reluctant to enter his service, will 
effect most for his glory. The scholarship and logic 
of Mr Sampson have at last provided an authoritative 
text of his definitely metrical writings. This text, 
without its admirable notes, forms the handy volume 
issued by the Clarendon Press, which should become the 
edition for all who are not specialists. Will Prof. Raleigh’s 
introduction to it be ultimately retained? A better can, 
I think, be conceived, though perhaps none yet written is 
more suitable. Many would prefer ‘Blake the Man’ and 
‘Blake the Poet’ from Mr Binyon’s general introduction 
to the ‘Illustrations of the Book of Job.’ Their tone is 
more sympathetic; yet are they not too slight? Mr 
Symons is absorbed by the philosopher, Mr Yeats by the 
saint and his own winsome faith in him; neither of their 
essays could serve to introduce the poet, while Mr Swin- 
burne’s chapter on the lyrical poems, though the best 
appreciation of them, is loaded with now obsolete con- 
troversy. 

In respect to Blake the prophet and teacher, it can- 
not be pretended that anything wholly satisfying has 
appeared. Mr Swinburne, in a fine frenzy, sowed the 
seed of interpretation; Mr Yeats and Mr Ellis watered 
and manured; Mr Russell and Mr Maclagan have begun 
binding the harvest into wieldy bundles, of which their 
editions of ‘ Jerusalem’ and ‘ Milton’ are the first; but 
the great sheaf will be an edition of all Blake’s prose 
writings, supplemented by a collection of passages as 
good: as prose from the prophetic books, and preceded 
by such another sane, sympathetic, lucid, and modest 
introduction. 

In a bulky volume which has come into my hands 
since this review was written, Mr Paul Berger has pro- 
duced an account of Blake and his poetical works more 
complete than anything since the three volumes of the 
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Quaritch edition ; while his commentary on the prophetic 
books is the most readable and consequent that we yet 
have, and his pages on the relation of Blake to other 
mystics are extremely interesting. Still, he too has to 
confess that his logic and scholarship could not, even if 
they would, furnish a paraphrase, so that I prefer to 
print my opinion concerning the intelligibility of large 
portions of these books; and the more so since he owns 
that many passages might lend themselves equally well 
to divergent interpretations, which, I suppose, implies 
that, in the absence of any sure clue to the author's 
meaning, critics are at liberty to read into his words the 
sense that best rewards their ingenuity. He appears 
occasionally to have lent an uncritical credence to Mr 
Ellis and Mr Yeats, even where Mr Sampson has 
corrected them, though he professes to have benefited 
by this latter’s work. 

Nothing is more difficult than to speak reasonably 
about Blake as an artist. Even Rossetti exaggerates 
and begs the principal questions. All the essayists are 
interesting about the poet, because, by trying to interpret 
his words, they are led to think for themselves. Buta 
picture yields up its secret at once; and about his designs 
anything more than a description of the subject is 
extremely rare and usually trite, if it be not absurd. 
Mr Binyon, by taking an unusually wide sweep for his 
comparisons, has certainly contrived to be eloquent, 
pleasing, and suggestive. Mr Russell, with great care 
and lucidity, has illustrated ‘the general tendency of the 
religion and science of art professed by Blake at the time 
of his artistic maturity’ from statements gleaned up and 
down his writings. However, shortcomings such as those 
of Blake never afflicted artists in Egypt, Syria, or Japan ; 
and the general tendency of his professions does not 
correspond with his results, though it may help to 
explain them ; so it will, we may hope, prove possible to 
focus his creative character more clearly yet. When we 
have the final books about Blake, one will consist of 
Tatham’s ‘ Life’ and the testimonies of Dr Malkin, Crabb 
Robinson, Linnell, and others, together with his own 
letters, and will supersede Gilchrist’s diffuse and irritating 
chatter. The volume, excellently edited by Mr Russell, is 
a large instalment of this, to which should be added ‘ the 
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records from contemporary sources’ forming the second 
half of Mr Symon’s book, as well as those which he has 
unaccountably omitted, such as Palmer’s and Calvert's. 

A subject which breeds so much wonder leaves room 
besides for an imaginary portrait. Why has Mr Ellis 
given us his ‘Real Blake’ in lieu of this? It has been 
said of Michelet, the historian, ‘il sait tout et il réve’; 
Mr Ellis has at least read everything and dreamed. He 
has been laughed at, sneered at, and scorned, and in a 
sense one must admit that he deserves it. Yet what 
divinations, what pregnant reflections, he has given us. 
What play and elasticity he promotes in our minds! If 
he could only humble himself sufficiently to do away with 
the pretences of pedantic criticism and scholarly editing, 
and dream for the sake of dreaming, he might write us 
a most acceptable imaginary Blake, as valuable in its 
way as ‘Lavengro’ would be without its philological 
pretensions and mock superiority. 

The temptation, in writing of Blake, is to cover too 
much ground; he is suggestive in so many directions. 
Hence the unwieldy prolixity of some of these books; 
still more of them glow with generous extravagances 
generated by championing a man most lovable and well- 
nigh unique against the whole world. Certainly too 
much has been made of him, while, in spite of the many 
volumes published, we are still without four books which 
we most obviously need. My object in the following 
article has been to underline some main points and 
proportions that should, I think, prove useful to those 
who attempt to supply our remaining needs, as Mr 
Sampson has supplied a text of the poems. Those needs 
are: a complete and definitive edition of Blake’s prose 
works; his letters, together with all contemporary 
testimonies about him; a collection of all his principal 
prints and drawings as adequately reproduced as the 
illustrations to the Book of Job prefaced by Mr Binyon 
(the selection should be made with severe regard to their 
esthetic interest) ; the continuation of Messrs Russell and 
Maclagan’s enterprise in printing the prophetic books ; 
and possibly an imaginary portrait; for, when all we 
can know about Blake is compendiously brought to- 
gether, it will probably prove more profitable to dream 
about him than to contemplate the bare facts, He 
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suggests more than he gives and better even than he 
was. 


No man’s sins are sufficient reason for not admiring 
his virtues. This is a fundamental perception without the 
practical realisation of which neither charity nor the 
critical spirit can subsist. The nation which metes the 
same punishment to men of obvious value who flagrantly 
trespass against its moral code as it inflicts on offenders 
who are as obviously without such offset, is a barbarous 
nation. The culture which, for similar reasons, despises 
some evident genius is in like manner crude and un- 
matured. The aim of criticism is neither to pick holes 
nor to laud, but to set its object in a good light and discern 
its proportions in their true relations to those of other 
objects. This is done in order to make the object fertile 
to contemplation; good criticism, like charity, being shy 
of finding fault or of giving other praise than such as 
may help comprehension. Charity desires the efficiency 
of society, criticism the efficiency of contemplation, that 
we may live in agreement, in one spirit—the best; that 
we may think of all things without confusion. These 
two aims embrace so much of the ideal as is not solely 
concerned with the isolated individual, so much of the 
ideal as presupposes solidarity. 

Appreciations of Blake’s poems are many, but, so far 
as I know, the best destructive criticism of them yet pro- 
duced is that contributed by H. G. Hewlett to the ‘Con- 
temporary Review’ for October 1876. Praise more or 
less unmeasured, more or less relying on the art of special 
pleading, is what most of the other writers who have 
treated this subject have contributed. There was excuse 
for merely praising at first, in the fact that Blake’s poetry 
was little known and very difficult to know thoroughly. 
But criticism is more complete than praise ; to use Blake’s 
language, it has married Heaven to Hell by absorbing 
the vitality of both praise and blame. 

Mr Hewlett sets Blake’s poetry in a good light ; yet he 
is not free from the desire to wound by giving the truth 
discovered an ugly air. He begins by defining genius, and 
hits upon a definition by which Blake must be excluded 
from all but the most trifling share of a quality that both 
by his contemporaries and by posterity has been constantly 
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coupled with his name—‘ Blake the mad genius.’ A great 
critic * has said, ‘Genius gives . . . the notion of felicity 
and perfection’ in a man’s work. What Arnold calls 
‘this divine gift of consummate felicity’ may be yet 
further defined if we notice what a large part in our 
idea of felicity is taken by that of effortless power to 
receive or effect. This unaccountable superiority is more 
intimately connected with genius in men’s minds than 
the idea of perfection itself. They do not ask whether 
the chief qualities of a genius were ‘ originality, fertility, 
equability, coherence, and articulateness.’ They call Blake 
a genius in spite of his having obviously lacked some of 
these qualities. 

Again, Mr Hewlett carefully defines originality so as 
to exclude, in so far as may be, the author he is criticising. 
It is not the recognition that ‘his ideas and language are 
substantially underived’ which gives a writer the fame of 
originality, but our feeling that he is eloquent by the 
necessity of his nature—that he is apprehended by ideas, 
rather than by labour and forethought has become their 
master. All ideas, like all language, must of necessity 
be derived; there is only difference in the obviousness of 
their derivation ; but men do not enquire how apparent 
the derivation of the ideas of a man of genius may be. 
‘He has made it his own, at any rate,’ they say; ‘and 
there’s an end to it.’ 

The line, ‘ Of his chamber in the East,’ in ‘ Comus ’ sug- 
gested a fine felicity of expression in Blake’s most per- 
fect poem ; but ‘To the Muses’ is none the less original. A 
more self-conscious poet might avoid using Shakespeare’s 
or Milton’s words, even though they occurred to him in 
this way, but it would not be his originality which would 
warn him off; far rather would it be fear that some 
might think he did not know the rules of the game as it 
is played by those who make it their pastime. Originality 
rarely does play the game. Generals of genius break 
down what have, till their day, been the rules of warfare. 
‘ Originality makes its own rules ’ we say when considering 
those whose poetry or action was their life, not merely 
their occupation. The ‘Poetical Sketches,’ though obvi- 
ously full of direct thefts from the Elizabethan poets, 


* Matt. Arnold, ‘Byron’ (‘Essays in Criticism,’ second series, p. 182), 
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produce the effect of a very marked originality in their 
author, whereas we have all read poetry which contained 
no direct thefts but made no such impression on us. 
However, it is true that the number and unconsciousness 
of the reminiscent passages in the ‘ Poetical Sketches’ 
betray a crying defect in Blake, namely, his extreme 
indocility in matters of common consent. Much of 
Blake’s madness is due to his having failed or refused 
to learn the ABC of history, of literature, of art, of 
religion, of prosody. 

Mr Ellis’ pages on the reasons why Blake refused to 
correct the proof-sheets of his ‘ Poetical Sketches’ show 
Blake’s genius for psychological divination at its best. 


‘Mr Mathews showed him his first work in print. Mr Mathews 
had admired it (“very naturally,” we hear Blake say in the 
silence of his own bosom). Mr Mathews had desired to have 
it printed (“very proper”). He had borne half the cost 
(“quite so; well, even half is something”), and now just 
before issuing it he wanted it corrected. (“ What?”)... Mr 
Mathews probably did not detect the amazed contempt with 
which Blake received the suggestion.’ 


And Mr Ellis gives the true excuse for this arrogance. 
‘He believed his verses to be the voice of God within 
him,’ aud held that ‘the worship of God is honouring His 
gifts in other men, each according to his genius, and 
loving the greatest men best. Those who envy or 
calumniate great men hate God, for there is no other 
God ’—as Blake himself makes both Satan and the divided 
Los generalise this intuition afterwards; while, as Mr 
Ellis continues, ‘the poorest artist on the pavement has 
sinned the same sin ’—that is, if he has been absorbed and 
carried away by the act of creating. 

A great deal has been made of Blake as the precursor 
of the revival of imaginative poetry. A lonely fore- 
runner, a magical herald of dawn, he produces quite a 
thrill. Prof. Raleigh says : 


‘In poetry he stands outside the regular line of succession, 
and, as he had no disciples, so he acknowledged no masters. ... 
Yet in these songs and in other unprinted poems Blake had 
anticipated the Romantic movement in all its phases.’ 


Mr Hewlett had already corrected Swinburne’s extrava- 
gance on this point. 
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‘His age was an age of poetic revival, and he did but worship 
at shrines newly set up by others. It was an age of active 
Shakespearean criticism and study of Elizabethan literature, 
the age of Warburton, Tyrwhitt, Birch, Farmer, Johnson, 
Garrick, Steevens, Warton, and Malone. The middle of the 
century witnessed the publication of Dodsley’s “ Old Plays.” 
New editions of Beaumont and Fletcher appeared in 1750 and 
1778, of Ben Jonson in 1756. Percy edited the poems of 
Surrey in 1763, and his “ Reliques,” including many of the 
choicest sixteenth and seventeenth century lyrics, appeared 
in 1765. Gray and Collins were disciples of Spenser and 
Milton; and avowed imitations of the former were written 
by Thomson and Shenstone. In 1770 Chatterton, whose in- 
fluence on Blake is recognised by Mr Gilchrist, put forth his 
elaborate mystifications, the product of an enthusiastic im- 
agination kindled at antique fires. Was it very extraordinary 
that another youth of susceptible fancy and studious habit 
should display similar tendencies ?’ 


The ‘ Poetical Sketches’ appeared in 1783. The soil 
had been well ploughed and the seed plentifully scattered. 
Was it strange that that which had fallen by the wayside, 
where the ground of education and culture was stony, 
should spring first, before Wordsworth and Coleridge 
shot up from the centre furrows? No words of Gray’s ever 
expressed his judgment of the waning literary fashion so 
perfectly as did Blake’s poem, ‘To the Muses.’ Far from 
being a lonely portent, Blake is truly to be viewed as a 
side-manifestation of a profound and widespread change 
in literary taste and interest. Again, Prof. Raleigh 
writes, Blake showed no acquaintance with the ‘ Augustan 
poets.’ No doubt Blake did not study deeply those whom 
he instinctively rejected; but he, like Keats, is aware of 
how and why he differed from them. The song, ‘When 
early morn walks forth in sober gray,’ is strongly marked 
by the impress of contemporary poetical fashion; and 
Mr Hewlett’s suggestion that Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer,’ 
modified to the capacities of children, might be a pattern 
for such poems as ‘ The Divine Image’ and ‘On Another's 
Sorrow, may commend itself to reflection. 

Blake is so wonderful that it is tempting to make him 
a little more so; and the essayist generally yields to the 
temptation. It was the accidental obscurity that sur- 
rounded the issue of Blake’s work which deprived him ot 
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immediate influence on his successors as soon as his work 
was known; and, wherever it became known, both poetry 
and design told on the works of original artists as an 
influence, while lesser talents did their best to imitate it. 
If his poetry had less effect on his contemporaries than 
his designs, that is because it was less known. Blake 
was in touch with professional artists, but the only poets 
he came in contact with were mere dilettanti like Hayley. 
Had death and fate permitted Collins, Gray, or Cowper 
to chance on the lad who wrote the ‘ Poetical Sketches,’ 
there is no reason to suppose that they would have been 
less impressed than were Fuseli, Flaxman, and Romney 
with his designs; and if, later, Wordsworth, Coleridge, or 
Lamb had come to know Blake personally, they would 
have made at least as much of him as did Lawrence, 
Richmond, or Linnell; while we can imagine Shelley 
sitting at his feet with Calvert. On men of talent not 
the felicities alone, but the very imperfections of his 
pictures and poems are calculated to exert attraction. 
Fuseli put it grossly when he said Blake was ‘damned 
good to steal from.’ Works of genius which have never 
benefited by the second heat, or that long patient process 
of sifting and clarifying which so often precedes it, must 
needs gleam with stimulating accidents for the experi- 
enced workman’s eye, inspiring him with both thought 
and word which he can but prize the more because they 
first arose in another mind, and are real additions to his 
primary perceptions, however truly he may have made 
their final shape his own. Rossetti and Swinburne 
naturally felt grateful to Blake, whose work stimulated 
them to evolve new qualities even when it did not 
directly suggest them. They expressed’ that gratitude 
with the generosity of greatness; and thence the vogue 
of to-day has principally grown. Blake’s lyrics have been 
abundantly and authoritatively praised ; even Mr Hewlett 
admits his ‘poetic power, his ‘delicacy of touch,’ and 
‘deliciously musical’ rhythm. I have only two supple- 
mentary remarks to make. 

All poets and writers who have been also critics have 
recognised that the supreme beauty of literature lies in 
its movement or rhythm. Flaubert is as positive here as 
Swinburne, Leconte de Lisle as Arnold. A lyric should 
have a continuous and necessary lilt which begins with 
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the first word and is only completed with the last. 
Swinburne’s praise is in the main undoubtedly sufficient ; 
but, to give proportionate pre-eminence to this integrity 
of rhythm, he is perhaps over-absorbed with the more 
momentary bird-like trill. ‘Night, the poem he especi- 
ally singles out from the ‘Songs of Innocence,’ though it 
contains the most musical lines Blake ever wrote, is not 
so eminent for integrity of effect as several others. The 
‘Introduction’ and the ‘Divine Image’ may be men- 
tioned as being nigh as perfect in this respect as ‘To the 
Muses’; and in them there is also greater lucidity of 
expression, and no freakish confusion such as is too 
obvious in ‘Night,’ it not being evident why, in those 
‘new worlds,’ the lion should guard ‘o’er the fold.’ 

My second remark concerns the exquisite ear for what 
pedants call bad rhymes which Blake shows in the songs. 
To rhyme ‘shade’ with ‘bed’ or ‘inns’ with ‘since’ may 
produce an exquisite effect, or fail to do so, just as mere 
pat rhymes may be used happily or make the ear ache. 


‘Once a dream did weave a shade 
O’er my Angel-guarded bed,’ 


is a charming rhyme effect ; 


‘Can I see another’s woe, 
And not be in sorrow too?’ 


is ineffective. Its movement makes a success of the 
‘Divine Image, in which ‘dear’ is rhymed with ‘care’ 
ineffectively ; ‘face’ with ‘dress’ charmingly; ‘distress’ 
with ‘ peace’ exquisitely ; while the all but pat rhyme of 
‘Jew’ with ‘too’ is its sole and ugly blemish. Critics 
would do well to study the effect both of bad and good 
rhymes till they can distinguish successful rhymes of 
both classes from unsuccessful ones. The great fault 
which impairs many of Blake’s lyrics is the too ready 
acceptance of the phrase or word which first came. When 
instances of this lack of choicefulness occur thickly they 
result in doggerel and gibberish, such as are the rule, not 
the exception, in his ‘ Epigrams.’ 

Setting aside a small number of stanzas and lines, the 
‘ Poetical Sketches’ and ‘Songs of Innocence and Experi- 
ence’ contain all of Blake’s poetry which should be called 
beautiful. What remains is in movement and diction 
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neither simple nor sensuous, and, if impassioned, lacks 
that ease and grace that passion sometimes gives; only 
as it provokes thought and arouses curiosity can it claim 
effectiveness. Surveying the earlier work, one notes that 
it is largely preoccupied with poetical commonplaces ; 
there is little new observation, few subtleties of senti- 
ment; yet all is fresh, ardent, naive, and not infrequently 
felicitous. The influence of Blake’s peculiar religious 
apprehensions has already been felt ; and henceforth the 
burden of dark meaning will increasingly overstrain 
syntax and rhythm. ‘Thel’ has been made much of 
because it is less horrid; yet is it not insipid? Passages 
about the awakening of birds and flowers are relished 
in ‘Milton,’ which elsewhere would appear hackneyed in 
theme and less magical in effect. 


It may help us to discover the literary value of Blake's 
prophetical writings, to enumerate those of their main 
characteristics which criticism would seem to have 
established, and such as are obvious the moment they 
are set beside received classics. 

1. They were intended to present Christianity afresh ; 


or, as Matthew Arnold would have phrased it, ‘to renew 
the intuition that righteousness is not an observance 
of rules, but a well-head of mutual forbearance and 
effort springing up to spiritual reunion within us.’ 

2. The Christianity presented is orthodox in its main 
outline : the Fall, the insufficiency of the law (righteous 
observance) as a means of salvation, the sufficiency of 
spiritual union in Jesus to redeem, and the final establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven by his means. 

3. It was ‘advanced, like the ‘higher criticism,’ in the 
sense that it presented this orthodox substance, not 
merely as an historical fact, but mainly as a symbolical 
description of the inner life, for Blake the only real life. 

4, It was eccentric in that it identified Jesus with 
the imagination, in that it added a vast structure of 
heterogeneous elements to the traditional myth, and in 
the literalness with which it accepted the suggestion 
that the apparent universe was a veil and could be put 
off as a garment that by every man would finally be laid 


aside. 
5. It was efficacious in effect on Blake’s character 
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and life because the psychology inherent in it was 
borne out by experience, in the same sense as that of 
the churches is ; while the myth which expressed it equally 
gave enhanced importance to the events and sentiments 
of individual lives, by showing them as parts of a 
grandiose whole. 

6. Its psychology was apparently more complex than 
any that is usually associated with the traditional myth, 
and in this respect better corresponded to the infinitely 
complex conception of the material universe, which has 
been gaining on the European mind since Descartes. 

7. The myth which embodies this psychology is con- 
fused and ugly because its personifications of tendencies 
and forces are not complete enough, and are never 
entirely freed from their roots in abstraction. They 
are continually undergoing metamorphoses, and are 
always distinct from their actual appearance. No kind 
of tolerable plasticity'or comeliness could be or is main- 
tained for more than a short passage with this ungainly 
machinery. Besides, the habits of these tremendous 
persons are extremely few and mostly gross; they are 
without the finer shades, and, like their emotions, are 
bewilderingly common to a whole group of names. One 
can but deplore that reality as revealed by vision is 
neither so varied, so highly organised, nor so beautiful 
as the material universe that deludes the senses. 

8. It is obvious that the writer of these books was 
becoming less and less observant in regard to this 
unworthy ‘contraction of spirit perceived by the five 
senses’; and so his stock of images steadily perished, 
losing in fineness and vividness as the finer shades of 
all that in youth he had been so eagerly enchanted by 
wore out in his vision-laboured mind. 

9. The language he employs becomes more and more 
monotonous and exasperating, since all zsthetic control 
over it is abandoned, even when he does not write sub- 
consciously at the dictation of visions endowed with 
only part of the faculties of their amanuensis. Tedious 
repetitions of every kind abound, while the natural 
malapropism of a self-educated mind leads to peculiar 
efficacy being attached to just those words the writer does 
not quite understand, such as ‘redound’ or ‘chartered.’ 

It is obvious that, if these are main characteristics 
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of the prophetic books, as I think they incontrovertibly 
are, they must be very poor literature. With so absolute 
a trust in vision, it is not likely that they can hold, 
in respect to great poetry, a relation more favourable 
than that which the Book of Ezekiel or the Apocalypse 
bears to the Book of Job. Even compared with Ezekiel’s, 
Blake’s prophecies stand at a very sorry disadvantage, 
having neither so simple a message, so significant a 
relation to history, nor so intelligible an aim as the 
establishment of an ideal theocracy. The elder prophet’s 
visions are not subject to violent metamorphoses; nor 
can it be claimed that any of Blake’s is so acceptable 
as that of the valley of dry bones, or presents so elaborate 
and imposing a cumulative effect as that of the four 
living creatures, combined, as it magnificently is in 
Ezekiel’s last chapters, with the completion of the holy 
city. And, of course, in the matter of style, ‘ Milton,’ 
‘Vala, and ‘Jerusalem’ are not to be compared with the 
vision of the seer on the banks of Chebar as it stands in 
our Authorised Version of the Bible. 

On the other hand, Blake, having apprehended with 


marvellous integrity certain of Jesus’ most exquisite 
intuitions, at which popular Christianity has always 
boggled, a far richer harvest may be gleaned from his 
prophetic writings than from those of Ezekiel in phrases 
vividly expressing an exquisite religious sense. 


‘If God dieth not for Man and giveth not himself eternally 
for Man, Man could not exist, for Man is Love as God is Love; 
every kindness to another is a little Death in the Divine 
Image, nor can Man exist but by Brotherhood.’ 


I have not space to quote more generously, but this 
idea, in Blake’s own view, and in that of any Christian, 
must necessarily be the most central. It is a mercy 
that this, like all Blake’s ideas that have been understood, 
is expressed in plain terms, as well as, presumably, in 
code. Let me suggest what seems to me to have been 
the main drift of Blake’s myth, before passing on to con- 
sider the fatal effects on his mental habit of trust in 
vision and misuse of language. 

As flowing water in a pipe might suppose that the 
conduit’s shape was proper to itself, so the love which 
is man is led to conceive his individuality. Deluded by 
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the coils he is passing through, his action is contorted 
by them. Hesins when the pipe kinks; he acts rightly 
when it is straight. To forgive his sins we must separate 
him in our thoughts from the state he traverses. To 
be our true selves, we must not be self-complacent when 
our life runs straight, nor suffer shame and abasement, 
which are effects of the same selfishness that caused 
our complacency, when our life is contorted and wicked. 
Such would seem to have been Blake’s doctrine of states. 
Now the flowing water was imagination (just as its 
dynamic was love) confined in the body of this death (or 
mortal life), subject to mechanical laws. By cultivating 
imagination to the point of vision the pipe disappeared ; 
selfhood was transcended; and life became a current in 
a sea, a thought in the mind of God. 

A strange passage of ‘Milton’ seems to hint that, 
after two other of the Elohim had failed to die in order 
to redeem Satan (whose self-division from them had 
created their selfhoods), Jehovah covered himself with the 
material universe as with a leprosy (perhaps by creating 
sinless but ignorant Eden); ‘then the body of death was 
perfected in hypocrite holiness.’ Nature, a most formid- 
able ‘tetter, barked about’ the Lamb (i.e. the symbol 
of divine self-sacrifice); and in this act Jehovah ‘died 
as a reprobate; he was punished as a transgressor’ ; 
for his own love and initiative made him the tempter 
and liberator in ignorant Eden. The Creation was the 
act of mercy whereby he took upon him the consequences 
of Satan’s sin (law, judgment, and condemnation), as 
Jesus died for man’s sins. 

We who are not visionaries have our witless being 
in the body of Jehovah’s death, until, having consented 
that Jesus should annihilate our selfhood, we escape. In 
Blake’s last poem, which was published as an antiphonal 
response the year after the appearance of Lord Byron’s 
‘Cain, the divine Jehovah, the spirit of love, the symbol 
for whose inner life (as for that of Jesus) is the Lamb, 
says to Satan, ‘Such is my will that thou thyself go to 
Eternal Death in self-annihilation, even till Satan, self- 
subdued, put off Satan into the bottomless abyss whose 
torment arises for ever’; and then a chorus of angels 
informs us how the inner life of the Elohim, among 
whom both Satan and Jehovah are numbered, consented 
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to the covenant of forgiveness of sins, and took their 
original stations in the divine firmament, fixed by peace, 
brotherhood, and love, in the mind of God. Not men, 
nor yet those ‘fallen fiends of heavenly birth,’ but the 
states through which both passed—the first in what they 
call matter, the second in imagination—are consumed in 
the eternal fire. The whole myth is like a nest of boxes ; 
‘each has the same four selfhoods, Zoas, or sides ; each has 
a bottom and a lid—i.e. a power of self-assertion and of 
self-abdication. The larger boxes enclose the actors of 
the orthodox myth, as children imagine limit beyond 
limit in trying to picture space; smaller ones are souls’ 
histories—not alone of men, for the tiniest are those of 
ant, caterpillar, etc.; nay, even in pebble or grain of sand 
the same drama may be repeated by the same actors 
under different names. Each contained all; for Blake 
saw men in stones and weeds, men who were imagina- 
tions, and (save for sense-delusions) each one the equiva- 
lent of God—that is, each one capable of loving and 
understanding all. 

But this is divination. No reasonable man will feel 
convinced that Blake’s prophetic writings have been 
understood until he is shown a full paraphrase of them 
which he can understand. In the meantime there may be 
less impertinence than appears, in advancing considera- 
tions why we should not hope ever so to understand 
them. The most overwhelming is that, though a man 
possessed by great themes insecurely grasped may write 
confusedly, no man not mad, having definite and im- 
portant ideas to convey, would have wrapped them 
up so impenetrably. This reflection brings those who 
entertain it great advantage ; by it they become defenders 
of Blake’s sanity. They, and not those devoted scribes 
who labour to discover the immaculate order of his 
system of ideas, should be fired by a conscious generosity. 
Though less quixotic, are they not as chivalrous? For, 
as Prof. Raleigh says, ‘What can be intelligibly de- 
ciphered can be intelligibly expressed, so that it needs no 
deciphering’; and, we add, must have been much better 
so expressed. 

When Blake bids the artist or poet cultivate imagina- 
tion to the point of vision, one doubts whether Homer 
or Michael Angelo or Shakespeare would have given 
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the same advice; it seems a little odd among esthetic 
maxims, and I was glad to find a parallel to it. 


‘N’assimilez pas la vision intérieure de l’artiste A celle de 
Yhomme vraiment halluciné. Je connais parfaitement les 
deux états; il y a un abime entre eux. Dans l’hallucination 
proprement dite, il y a toujours terreur; vous sentez que 
votre personnalité vous échappe; on croit que l’on va mourir. 
Dans la vision poétique, au contraire, il ¥ a joie, c’est quelque 
chose qui entre en vous. II n’en est pas moins vrai qu’on ne 
sait plus ou l’on est. . . . Souvent cette vision se fait lente- 
ment, piéce & piéce, comme les diverses parties d’un décor que 
lon pose; mais souvent aussi elle est subite, fugace comme 
les hallucinations hypnogogiques. Quelque chose vous passe 
devant les yeux; c’est alors qu’il faut se jeter dessus avide- 


ment.’ 


Thus Flaubert wrote to Taine, apparently in answer to 
direct questions. This parallel to Blake’s visionary habit 
exemplifies an exactly similar relation between it and the 
cultivation of imagination. The differences between the 
two cases are particularly instructive. Flaubert was at 
vast pains to acquire a stock of precise information about 
objects, persons, places, and periods with which his work 
was concerned; though we are to understand that he 
often wrote his actual descriptions from visions for which 
his mind had been thus prepared. What preparation 
had Blake’s mind? Mr Hewlett has answered that 
question :* the passage is too long to quote. It was in 
every way opposite to Flaubert’s, whose ‘Tentation de 
S. Antoine’ was ‘couronnée’ by the Protestant Faculty 
of Theology at the University of Strassburg because of 
the great erudition it revealed.{ The estimate of received 





* ‘Contemporary Review,’ October 1876, pp. 774-84. 

+ Blake read much, but understood only about half he read. Noone can 
picture Blake’s mind who does not realise how every passage which baffled 
his immediate comprehension was supposed by him to be transcript from 
a visionary revelation (see the legend of his colour print ‘Pity,’ and his 
account of his picture after Gray’s ‘Bard’). An amusing instance of his 
ineffectual reading is reported by Crabb Robinson (Gilchrist, p. 362). He 
said Milton had come to him in vision and begged him to correct the false 
doctrine promulgated in ‘Paradise Lust’ ‘that sexual intercourse arose out 
of the Fall.’ The famous passage (Bk tv, 1. 740) actually illustrates the 
opposite opinion. But both Blake and the visionary Milton had forgotten 
or failed to grasp this fact. What mental deterioration awaits a great 
poet when he is forced to visit such ill-trained minds to supply them with 
reality and save them from the illusion of matter-of-fact knowledge! 
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conclusions formed by both authors is surprisingly similar ; 
for both, the exercise of reason and imagination in what 
they called art and science was followed with a loyalty 
as admirable as it is rare. But, whereas the Frenchman 
is convinced that more knowledge, method, and logic will 
enable him to correct vulgar errors, the Englishman 
supposes them to be the logical outcome of experience, 
and turns his back on both in order to hug visions which 
he did not recognise as a mental distillation from that 
experience by means of logic very ill-trained and quite 
uncontrolled. His unfortunate faith in vision rendered 
him incapable of applying tests to the strange con- 
glomerations that formed themselves in his mind. He 
had to accept them whether he could interpret them or 
not ; and it was only after heroically struggling with their 
significance for years that he came to the obvious con- 
clusion that visions, like the world of sense, may deceive 
at times. Imagination cultivated to the point of vision, if 
of great service to an artist, needs supplying with trust- 
worthy material and controlling by a free critical reference 
to logic and xsthetic judgment ; for, like any other human 
faculty, it must be disciplined and not worshipped blindly. 
Experiment is as necessary to the visionary as to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds if valid results are to be obtained. 
However, we must not suppose that the whole advantage 
lies with the Frenchman, since his pessimistic tone, with 
its ever-recurring depression, does not seem enviable, 
whereas the Englishman’s optimistic temper and the 
invigorating atmosphere of his piety do. Blake’s self- 
discipline was religious, not intellectual; but, in its 
way, it was perhaps as thorough as Flaubert’s. 

It may be that mysticism must always lead to a 
licentious use of language; while mystical licenses, like 
poetical, may sometimes justify themselves by bringing 
within range of expression conceptions that otherwise 
lie beyond it. Though we cannot measure the necessary 
bondage of thought to speech, I ask all Blake’s hopeful 
editors, Is it really conceivable that thoughts should be 
clear in a mind that could choose to express them in 
words so far wrested from their common use or in such a 
code of symbols as Blake’s?* I think it is greatly to the 


* It is useless for Mr Ellis to bid us learn the code and become familiar 
with it, as with a foreign language, so as to enjoy it. It is not a foreign 
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credit of his sanity that a nucleus of ideas was consolidated 
in his mind, in spite of the untrustworthy nature of the 
mental recreation which he wrongly supposed to be the 
best; and I think it proves that his character was very 
much more constructive than his mind. 

Blake’s prose is always vivid and stimulating. ‘The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell’ is his most successful 
prophecy. Though some of it is dark, there are frequent 
illuminations. Complacency, reason, and obedience are 
Heaven; energy, impulse, and initiative are Hell. Both 
angels and devils accept the orthodox myth, but mean 
quite different persons by ‘Jehovah,’ ‘Jesus,’ ‘Satan.’ 
Blake reconciles them by his doctrine of states, for each 
of these persons is a state with a spirit travestied within 
it. The coming of the Holy Ghost (or desire to reason) is 
the marriage of Heaven and Hell. Every conversion 
should be such a marriage. Mr Swinburne and Mr 
Hewlett seem to have misunderstood Blake’s ideas in 
regard to sex and liberty, because they neglected to 
notice when he was speaking in character, when in 
person. The whole trend of his thought travelled in a 
direction opposite to that of the outspoken daughter of 
Albion. His conviction was that only those are free in love 
who have annihilated the natural man. Prayer was the 
means by which the imagination was set free to soar. 

We may think of his conception of the material uni- 
verse (or rather the universe of contradictory moods or 
states of which matter was a partial and temporary con- 
densation) as a sponge soaked in God, from which imagin- 
ation is the divine evaporation to a state of liberty ; and, 
when the sponge is dry, it will be like an ardent cinder for 
ever devouring itself by mechanical change in the abyss. 
The mental forms will continue to succeed one another, 
but there will be no God suffering within ; Satan will have 
put off Satan. Mr Ellis suggests that, in the quaint myth 
of the closing of the Western Gate, Blake expressed his 
reluctant acquiescence in the fell necessity of modest 
speech (transgressed by his Daughter of Albion), rather 








language; it is nothing so beautiful, so vast, so approved. It has not 
quickened in, grown in, and mastered millions of minds. It is a crude and 
barbarous novelty ; it is one man’s bastard, stained and soiled throughout 
by insensitive incongruities, and its every fault is a crime against our own 
most beautiful tongue ; it is a code in English. 
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as a socialist might be forced in Timbuctoo to accept the 
services of a slave. He said, ‘ The road of excess leads to 
the palace of wisdom,’ as Jesus said, ‘Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, for she loved much.’ Again, ‘Improve- 
ment makes straight roads, but crooked roads without 
improvement are roads of Genius. Even Mr Ellis 
supposes this proverb to be nonsense; but, taken with 
the words of Agur (Prov. xxx, 18, 19) in naive admiration 
of inexplicable ways of ‘ going,’ and with Leonardo’s ‘ The 
straight line is that of the greatest resistance, it expresses 
a profound sense; for God’s ways are not our ways. Blake 
could conceive of only one door into perfection, love's con- 
sent to the good shepherd who follows the lost sheep 
and turns his back on the ninety and nine just persons. 
Sensual passion is annihilated by intellectual passion ; 
controlled by fear ‘it breeds pestilence.’ 

The occasion of all Blake’s wrestling with vision was 
his perception that the human spirit has dared to con- 
demn nature, and has determined that it is better to die 
than to maintain the struggle for life at the cost of 
making part and parcel with an inhumane mechanism. 
This fact neither philosophy nor science can explain; it 


is for the pious God, for to it the soul cries ‘ Abba Father.’ 
There it stands, above all that intelligence has constructed, 
as a cathedral dominates some modern manufacturing 
town in enigmatic solitude, clothed with ineffable tracery 
of beautiful deed, hope, and affection, by those who raised 
it, not for their own, but for love’s sake. 

x 


It might be supposed thai final blessedness was f 
Blake the emptiest Nirvana; and so perhaps it logically 
should have been. But, sympathetically considered, we 
have been assured that Nirvana is for the Buddhist saint 
an abounding state and not a mere void; and, for Blake, 
the nonentities that preoccupy our senses were a clumsy 
travesty of the visions that live and commune intellectu- 
ally in the sweet, golden clime of peace, brotherhood, and 
love. He held that ‘ Nature’s journeymen had made men, 
and not made them well,’ so abominably do they imitate 
the glorious humanity which is in truth such stuff as the 
most virginal dreams are made of. Therefore his art’s 
pleasure was to outdo nature and present human bodies 
‘more happy, happy’ far in an earlier intimate Eden, 


\ 
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where not the sensual eye and not the sensual ear, but 
the spirit, is flattered by visions more endeared, com- 
porting neither shade nor tone. Something like this has 
often been the aim of art ; and many artists have achieved 
it better than Blake, though none conceived it more 
passionately ; for, alas, the pains of death gat hold upon 
him and too often constrained him to show us. those 
fallen spirits who contrived our clumsy world at the 
expense of that divine. 

Blake was entirely deluded about the historical 
development of art, and therefore misinterpreted the 
origin and needs of his own gift. Stylistic characters 
were for him faithful copies after spiritual objects seen 
in vision. He considered that Michael Angelo had gazed 
on men nine, twelve, or fifteen heads high ; and, when he 
grouped them together so that it was very difficult to 
make out what they were doing or why they were moved, 
it was because he in trance had watched them behaving 
so. He thought the long straight lines of Gothic sculp- 
ture and the simplified forms dictated by the difficulty of 
overcoming stone with chisels and fitting statues to pillars 
were the faithful rendering of spiritual realities. And 
all the stylistic characters which he adopted from ancient 
tombs, old prints, or even from his contemporaries, had 
been seen by him in vision, and proved that those other 
artists had viewed the same things inthesame way. Thus 
we see that he was fundamentally in the dark as to the 
nature of his own art, as to its relations to other art, and 
as to its limitations and their relation to the materials 
and implements employed. Had he been consequent in 
these ideas, he would have seen that Rubens’ women or 
Titian’s children were as necessarily copied from vision, 
since in their work the stylistic developments from 
natural forms are quite as marked. But Blake was not 
observant enough to make such a reflection. He objected 
to the temper of Rubens and Titian as not sufficiently 
strenuous and exalted; they were for him obviously 
content with urbane characters; their women belong to 
the satisfied classes, who are not pilgrims but lease- 
holders in respect to material conditions. To contem- 
plate such pictures results in a higher value being set on 
good living, not in a longing for rustic simplicity. 

Blake confesses that ‘the spirit of Titian was particu- 
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larly active in raising doubts concerning the possibility 
of executing without a model.’* Atsuch times ‘memories 
of nature and of pictures of various schools possess his 
mind instead of appropriate execution.’ We who perceive 
that his mind was equally possessed by memories when it 
was most self-satisfied can explain his experience better. 
The stylistic character with which Titian tempted him 
could not be used at once like those which he had un- 
consciously got by heart through constant copying when 
young. Probably he may have seen a picture by Titian, 
since engravings would not have yielded even such im- 
perfect knowledge as he possessed of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. His very limited stock of mannerisms failed 
before this new revelation; he had to rack his memory, 
and wanted to explore the correspondences which he 
intuitively felt must exist between Titian’s stylistic 
developments and natural forms. But he tells us he 
had ‘the courage to suffer poverty and disgrace’ rather 
than enrich his mind by quitting the narrow circle of his 
acquired habits docilely to learn of yet another great 
master. He had taken up with the spirit-world, and 
easily believed that his senses deceived even when they 
delighted him. Still, he was no consistent Puritan. Mr 
Binyon too heavily underlines Blake’s affinity to Michael 
Angelo, who, as he says, ‘created his visions of beauty, 
pity, power, and terror through the sole instrument of 
the human body.’ The Englishman’s preferences were 
not so exclusive; certain motives of landscape and idyllic 
life had always an equal power over him; and in his 
treatment of these he is really more akin to the 
Venetian than to the Florentine. He did not love the 
solidity of the nude in nature as did Michael Angelo. 
What he found in the great Florentine’s art was a 
stylistic treatment of the human body in harmony with 
august and religious emotion—just what he found in 
Gothic draperies and peaceful poses. Between the two 
the whole reach of his art is provided with a language of 
outline ; and, if any other element was added, it was 
something from the conventional art of his own time— 
high-waisted damsels floating from their toe-tips in a 
gush of sentimental ravishment, like wind-flowers. He 





* Gilchrist, p. 522, 
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had no idea that all these characters had been slowly 
evolved from the study of nature and humoured into 
harmony with moods that were equally a conquest over 
the world. He had no objection to detail or homely 
incident; he objected only to the use which the Dutch 
painters habitually made of them. Had it been granted 
to him to see the use made of them by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, he would certainly have been enchanted. His 
pupils Calvert and Palmer were doubtless encouraged 
by him to make a similar if less perfect use of such 
motives. In the illustrations to the Book of Job and the 
Eelogues of Virgil—nay, even here and there in the 
borders of ‘Milton’ and ‘Jerusalem’—we find a treat- 
ment of such themes really worthy of comparison with 
that of the great French painter-poet. 

Never having connected the stylistic characters which 
he borrowed from great artists, with their study of their 
predecessors supplemented by that of Nature, nor the 
origin of these characters with the limitations of the 
materials and implements employed, he could not pre- 
vent their growing in his own work more and more 
exaggerated and hence feebler and feebler. His theory of — 
inspiration left him at the mercy of every inane impulse 
or freak which arose in an exceptionally mobile imagina- 
tion. Reynolds was the only man he met who could 
have understood his difficulties and have helped him to 
overcome them ; but his impatience and bigotry prevented 
him from profiting by that noble and patient experience. 
His education as an artist rigorously limited his means of 
expression, while he was debarred from adding to these 
formulas, as most great artists do, by his dogmatic dread 
of the influence of memory and nature. The slow process 
of evolving out of the wilderness of natural suggestions 
articulate items capable of working together for a definite 
pictorial effect was unknown to him, for both superstition 
and impatience prevented his discovering it, though he was 
continually prompted thereto by his native gift and the 
needs it created. 

Added to this endless difficulty, which was always 
tripping up Blake’s feet whenever he might have made 
an advance in his art, was a superhuman power of self- 
delusion. He tells us in an often quoted passage, ‘I 
question not my corporeal eye any more than I would 
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question a window concerning a sight ’'—a very foolish 
negligence indeed if the window happened to be dirty or 
have bubbles in it. ‘“What!” it will be questioned, “when 
the sun rises, do you not see a round disc of fire some- 
what like a guinea?” “Oh! no, no! I see an innumer- 
able company of the heavenly host crying, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God Almighty!’”’ With the same lovable 
perversity he appears never to have seen his own works, 
but always, in their stead, a vision flattering their creator. 
Compare his own description of the colouring and finish 
of the items in his catalogue with that of Crabb Robinson, 
or with the works themselves, and one is immediately 
convinced of this happy self-delusion of the artist, which 
would seem to have proved contagious in one or two of 
his admirers. He asserts that ‘ precision,’ ‘ clear colours,’ 
and ‘determinate lineaments’ are the qualities aimed at 
—and, one ean but conclude from his tone of confidence, 
attained—in such works as ‘ The Bard,’ ‘ Pitt,’ and ‘ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims.’ As a matter of fact, the colour is 
not clear ; and ‘ precision and determinate lineaments’ are 
the last qualities attributable to at least two of those 
strange pictures. Even the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ of 
his ‘ rival’ the contemned Stothard, however vulgar and 
vapid, is at least clearer in colour and nearer to its original 
appearance than Blake’s dull and ineffective, if weightier 
and more pregnant picture. Yet he tells us ‘ All frescoes 
are as high finished as miniatures or enamels; they are 
known to be unchangeable.’ To this capacity for self- 
delusion must be attributed the incredible carelessness 
of a great number of his works, which come within no 
measurable distance of the standards set by the rest. 

But, if this artist is thus self-impeded and stunted, on 
the other hand he is, at his worst as at his best, entirely 
free from the superstitions and confusions that frustrate 
the more part of his fellows. There is no tendency to 
regard accidental nature as a fetish, or to confuse the 
idea of beauty with that of truth or the aim of science 
with that of art. He is always direct and sincere; if the 
result is not beautiful, that is merely because the im- 
patient creator neglected to sort and select, or to balance 
and complete, and contented himself with hasty work, or 
the deadly smoothness of elaborated mechanical processes 
which have been dreamed over. Instinctively conscious of 
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the limitations of his 1aaterial, he is sometimes careless 
in employing them; and he always has an intention, if 
often that intention is crude or silly. His line work is 
sometimes direct and bold as that on a Greek vase; but, 
instead of the fund of observation which the best vase- 
painters added to their limited and conventional means of 
expression, he is for ever making snapshots at sublime 
effects, attained, through very much more elaborate pro- 
cesses, by masters patient of the necessarily slow evolu- 
tion of beauty. His recollections came to him like visions, 
spurring his hand, already impatient to a fault. At his 
best, he goes as straight to his point as a caricaturist, and 
is then unsurpassed for accent and power of suggestion. 
Blake knew little about the anatomy of horses; yet 
he has been strangely fortunate in treating them. Mr 
Ellis, who is sadly pedantic as a critic, finds the horses in 
the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ in need of apology. But all 
artists and designers will, in this dull over-laboured pro- 
duction, be delighted first with these horses. ‘ Wherever 
did Blake get them from ?’ we cry.* The artist tells us lies 
about equine anatomy perhaps, but he never pretended 
to tell the truth on that subject; what he was full of was 
the grandiose aspect, the proud stepping, the superb hold- 
ing of the head, the sculpturesque stability and ‘washable’ 
simplicity of their forms. Two of them are fine inven- 
tions in picture language, and could be used decoratively 
in a thousand ways, because they speak so simply and so 
well about equine impressiveness. Between them and 
those on the Parthenon frieze there are both the differ- 
ence and the affinity that exist between Giotto and Michael 
Angelo. One could imagine a good and interesting artist 
who, having once invented them, would have used them 
his life through; nay, a school of designers that would 
have repeated them for centuries. But Blake does not; 
he has created others as fine and quite different; those 
with the stormy manes in what is, I think, his grandest 
creation, ‘ Elijah in the Chariot of Fire’; that, finest of 








* Mr Russell tells me that they are undoubtedly derived from an en- 
graving on which Blake may have worked. Its title runs: ‘The Procession 
of King Edward VI from the Tower of London to Westminster, Feb. xix, 
MDXLVII, previous to his coronation. Engraved from a coeval painting 
at Cowdray in Sussex, the Seat of Lord Viscount Montague, by James 
Basire.’ 
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all, with the griffin-like head in the ‘ Rider of the Pale 
Horse’; those crouching low on the earth, almost in- 
visible, in ‘The Bard’; and last, though not least, the 
sightless couriers of the winds in the ‘Pity.’ All these 
have the grand directness of the greatest art, though 
they have not its completeness. 

Blake apprehended that the obsolete tempera and 
fresco would yield greater beauties than the oil medium, 
the consummate use of which was still extant in his day. 
He set to work to rediscover these lapsed media, from 
insufficient enquiries leaping to insecure results. His two 
finest frescoes are ‘The Bard,’ from Gray, and ‘Pitt guiding 
Behemoth. Both are unusually delightful to the eye; 
we think of the most decadent Tintorets or El Grecos as 
we gaze at their gleaming topsyturvydom. There is 
something grand about them that suggests how Blake 
might have evolved a technique with Venetian affinities, 
resembling that of G. F. Watts, whose ‘ Curse of Cain’ in 
the Diploma Gallery is in every respect such a monu- 
mental picture as would have satisfied Blake’s innate 
aspirations fully. Perhaps the most enchanting of his 
drawings is ‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins, of which 
Lawrence ordered a replica. ‘It was Sir Thomas’ 
favourite drawing, and ‘he commonly kept it on his 
table in his studio, as a study ’—‘ which is high praise 
when we remember that Lawrence's collection of draw- 
ings by the old masters was one of the finest that has 
ever been brought together.* But, when Mr Binyon 
says, ‘“ The River of Life” is surely one of the loveliest 
water-colours that have been made in England,’ he speaks 
of the artist’s intention, not of the actual work on the 
actual paper, the composition suggested never having 
been really found. This drawing, and even more ‘The 
Entombment, and ‘Job confessing his presumption to 
God, make one think how, more fortunately situated, 
Blake might have become to Fra Angelico something 
of what Puvis de Chavannes became to Piero dei 
Franceschi. 

Pity it is that Mr Russell should adopt the old stale 
mistake about the fatal effects of a journey to Italy. It 
is because Blake is a real art force that he would certainly 





* *The Letters, etc.,’ introd. by Russell, p. xxi. 
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have benefited—not, like Barry and Fuseli, been rendered 
impossible for ever—by gazing up at the Sistine ceiling 
or wandering through the cells at San Marco. Among 
the works in his invented process of colour printing, the 
most usually admired is ‘Elohim creating Adam’; but 
perhaps ‘Elijah in the Fiery Chariot’ will in the end be 
preferred. An excellent account of the production of 
these strange works is supplied by Mr Russell to the new 
edition of Gilchrist, though the editor has forgotten to 
mention in his preface to whom he was indebted for it. 

The much-vaunted minute detail in some of these 
prints is entirely thrown away, because it is out of scale 
with the design as a whole, and out of harmony with its 
generalised character. It is evidence of the way in which 
Blake was often hypnotised by his own work; for, clearly, 
the character of these plants that grow like sea-anemones 
over the hills and valleys of his visionary world, was sug- 
gested by the peculiar forms that the sticky oil paint as- 
sumed upon the paper when the millboard was torn from 
it. They had nothing to do with the design as originally 
conceived ; but Blake’s attention is caught by this strange 
surface, and he follows its suggestions, obliviously elabo- 
rating fantastic forms of vegetable growth, helping to 
explicitness the hints it gave, like a child tracing faces 
among the glowing coals of a hollow fire. In the much 
later water-colours for ‘Dante’ we find him drawing 
these same growths from recollection as an inherent part 
of the design—an absurdly minute scale being no longer 
imposed by the broken surface left by the sticky mill- 
board. In the same way he had no doubt been hypnotised 
by the colours in his paint-box or on his palette when he 
painted the tiger green. 

Among the most splendid of Blake’s separate works is 
the relief-etching of the ‘Ancient of Days striking the 
First Circle of the Earth,’ in the copy coloured by hand 
for Tatham. His books were printed by this same pro- 
cess, revealed to him in a dream by his brother’s spirit. 
Presumably the possibilities of some such invention had 
been discussed between the brothers before the younger’s 
death. These books are great rarities, especially copies 
worth having; they are therefore often overestimated. 
A few pages reveal an instinctive sense of decorative 
propriety ; the more part is curious rather than beautiful. 

Vol. 208.—No. 414. E 
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It was a fresh study of old engravings and other 
works of art, to which he was roused by the sympathy 
and encouragement of younger artists like Linnell, Palmer, 
and Calvert, which caused the great improvement in 
Blake’s illustrations to the Book of Job. This work must 
really count among the finest ever produced in England ; 
the designs for ‘Dante,’ begun later, are of much in- 
ferior promise, being less coherent and less central in 
conception. 

Folk who complain of Blake’s bad or incorrect draw- 
ing usually do not understand what they are talking 
about; for such censure is as relevant as complaints of 
the incorrectnesses of Japanese paintings, or those of 
a Gothic statue, in the same respects. It is not fidelity 
to natural fact that is wanting to Blake, but sensitiveness 
as to what forms are cheap and empty, what fully de- 
veloped and refined. He did not pretend to copy nature, 
but visions; unfortunately he neglected to insure that 
these visions were always the best he was capable of 
receiving ; and sometimes, in his impatience, he treated 
them more cavalierly than even the shoddiest deserved. 
We shall not be brought nearer to his art by tracing all 
his borrowings to their sources, as Mr Hewlett elaborately 
tried to do. It is always very difficult not to deceive one’s 
self in such enquiries; and the characteristics on which 
so impulsive and inobservant a nature seizes are sure 
to be essentially common to a whole group or period. 
Besides, ‘nothing comes of nothing’; the works of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael would provide as long a 
list of correspondences with those of their forerunners, 
were the records as complete, though no doubt in their 
case the correspondences would be less accidental. 


‘As is the case with each of us, Blake’s philosophy was 
the offspring of a union between his education and his 
personal peculiarities. So Mr Ellis tells us; and here he 
hits the truth, not about Blake’s philosophy alone, but 
all his work, all his failure. His education was wretched ; 
and his genius makes its inadequacy horribly obtrusive. 
His personal peculiarities would have made it difficult for 
him to profit by a good education ; he was too impatient 
to feel the force of ignorance, while the intuitive power 
of his mind made it easy for him to despise received con- 
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clusions. Blake’s enemy was the confidence of a mind 
that has never surveyed the world it presumes to judge, 
and judges most things by standards not applicable to 
them. His madness is that of ignorance, with the best 
intentions, trying to work machinery it does not under- 
stand. 

Like those citizens at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion who, by making monstrous mistakes, revealed to the 
world that they had not received preparation as a govern- 
ing class, Blake reveals that he had not received or been 
able to achieve the culture necessary for the adequate 
treatment of themes which he rightly perceived to be the 
proper ones for great poetry. He alone felt the need, and 
answered it to the best of his ability; though his effort 
was abortive, it is honourable. The main result of all 
his spiritual warfare was determined by the assumptions 
of popular Christianity, which he had imbibed in childhood 
before he could think for himself. These he never doubted, 
though he did reinterpret them. The question of his 
sanity will be reduced to this.question: Have not many 
of the greatest intellects done less to conquer their faults 
of temper and sensuality than did this man to conquer 
his ignorance? Is not his victory, with its industry 
supported without weariness, its poverty free from all 
envy, its violent temper subdued almost entirely to peace 
and forgiveness, its disappointed ambition accepted finally 
without rancour or despair, its lifelong preference for the 
things of the spirit to those of this world, for being to 
seeming and having—is this not of the very essence of 
sanity? Is it not holiness? Could we have hoped for a 
judgment from Voltaire on a man like Blake, comparable 
to that vision reported by Crabb Robinson in which 
Voltaire said to Blake, ‘I blasphemed the Son of Man, 
and it shall be forgiven me; but my enemies blasphemed 
the Holy Ghost in me, and it shall not be forgiven them.’ 

He perceived that the recreative power in art and 
religion was identical—an idea with which the most 
modern thinkers are preoccupied to-day. It is tempting 
to say that Blake wrote and thought about things that 
in another hundred years it may be easy to express 
clearly. Yet I cannot reject the atavistic explanation as 
absurd; children and savages see visions and confuse 
them with reality. Mr Ellis takes for granted that the 
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glories of early art and early poetry are the greatest ; and 
that, as Blake recalls their beauties, his works are to be 
ranked with those. Yet much of his drawing has affinities 
with the fashion-plate, and his poetry with the tenden- 
cies of extreme decadents. There may have been periods 
when a nation’s mind had need of men like Blake; when, 
under Druid oaks, the reverent colleges of elect souls 
would have listened in the moonlight to his admired 
dreams. The ideal is always partly located in the past, 
partly in the future; the Father and the Son of Man are 
divine. We lose while we gain. Blake may have been 
born too late; he may have been born too early. I prefer 
to think that nothing essential divided him from the men 
with whom he lived ;,that he was no belated antediluvian, 
nor yet ‘ fallen all before his time on this sad world,’ but 
that accidental circumstances prevented his full effective- 
ness. The improvement shown in the style of the ‘ Ghost 
of Abel’ may have been due to the influence of Lord 
Byron’s poetry. Can we not imagine his having felt, 
when reading that or Wordsworth’s, how ill-fitted were 
his own books, true and vital as their burden was, for 
publication in this world? Are not his words to Crabb 
Robinson an arch and gentle confession of this? ‘I shall 
print nomore. When Iam commanded by the spirits, then 
I write ; and, the moment I have written, I see the words 
fly about the room in all directions. It is then published. 
The spirits can read, and my MS. is of no further use.’ 
Every young and, in consequence, half-educated man 
of pregnant parts has been through a similar experience. 
Things written and thought with the eccentricity natural 
to ignorance he has come across done adequately by 
fully equipped minds, and perhaps been convinced that 
some tasks once lightly undertaken were not for him, 
for he could never acquire the scholarship, breadth of 
experience, or dexterity required. Yet they truly had 
been revelations to him, and some may receive them even 
now best from him; besides, it often happens that the 
more fully equipped prophets have only half the message 
or have mingled it with errors. Blake did not talk like 
that about his designs; he was surrounded by young and 
ardent admirers of them, and had no need to fall back on 
a merely spiritual publicity. The illustrations to Job and 
the ‘Ancient of Days striking the First Circle,’ done for 
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Tatham, are his most consummate achievements, as they 
are his latest. His artistic education, though poor, had not 
been so hopeless as his intellectual preparation for under- 
standing and being understood in this world. Gazing on 
his picture of ‘Cain Fleeing from the Face of his Parents 
by the Grave of Abel,’ in that distracted figure he came to 
see, not, as he had intended, the murderer, but the spiritual 
form of the murdered in agony demanding vengeance.* 
A murder was an accident of no consequence, a material 
event ; vengeance, the living influence of the dead man on 
his living friends, was big with evil import and strong to 
perpetuate war against the forgiveness of sins. 


‘In Hell all is self-righteousness. There is no such thing 
there as the Forgiveness of Sin.’ ‘Forgiveness of sin is 
only at the judgment-seat of Jesus the Saviour, where the 
accuser is cast out, not because he sins, but because he tor- 
ments the just (the self-righteous) and makes them do what 
he condemns as sin, and what he knows is opposite to their 
own identity.’ ‘Men are admitted into Heaven, not because 
they have curbed and governed their passions or have no 
passions, but because they have cultivated their understand- 
ings.’ ‘The fool shall not enter into Heaven, let him be ever 
so holy.’ (MS. Book; Ellis, p. 325.) 


These interpretations are beautifully apt to prick the 
bubbles of popular religion which the rich blow for the 
poor and the clever for the stupid, that they may amuse 
them. Intelligence is an essential part of the ideal; and 
Blake is right in declaring that holiness is not holy 
enough without it. Some day the records of this beauti- 
ful old man’s life will become, we may hope, a national 
food; and children will at school learn how he died 
singing ‘songs of joy and triumph.’ 

‘He sang loudly and with true ecstatic energy, and seemed so 
happy that he had finished his course, .. . and that he was 
shortly to arrive at the goal to receive the prize of his high 
calling. ... Such was the entertainment of the last hour of his 
life. His bursts of gladness made the room peal again,’ and 
then ‘his spirit departed like the sighing of a gentle breeze.’ 


T. StuRGE Moore. 





* See the ‘Ghost of Abel.’ 
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1. Records of the Borough of Leicester. Edited by Mary 
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2. Cambridge Gild Records, 1298-1389. Edited by Mary 
Bateson. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. 

3. Medieval England, 1066-1350. By Mary Bateson. 
(‘Story of the Nations’ Series.) London: Unwin, 1903. 

4. Borough Customs. Edited for the Selden Society by 
Mary Bateson. Two vols. London: Quaritch, 1904-6. 

5. The Laws of Breteuil. The Creation of Boroughs. A 
London Municipal Collection of the Reign of John. By 
Mary Bateson. ‘English Historical Review,’ vols xv, 
XVI, xvu. London: Longmans, 1900-2. 

And other works. 


THE untimely death of Miss Mary Bateson (Nov. 30, 1906) 
is a loss to be deplored not only in Cambridge, but by all 
students of the Middle Age. She was a true scholar ; and 
her abilities, in themselves of a high order, were the more 


valuable to historical science because consistently applied 
to task-work of a kind which is less fashionable than it 
should be in our universities. That Miss Bateson could 
generalise felicitously, that she had the knack of pre- 
senting ascertained results in a popular form, that she 
was the reverse of indifferent to the broader issues and 
tendencies of history, is proved by the admirable sketch 
of medieval England which she wrote, not long ago, for 
the ‘Story of the Nations’ series. But, by preference, she 
played the part of a pioneer ; and her best work was done 
as an editor of new materials or as an interpreter of 
documents which, although in print before her time, had 
never received their due meed of attention. Inferior no 
doubt to Maitland in analytic subtlety, and in that rare 
gift of scientific imagination which sees the most familiar 
facts from a new angle and finds a law in the midst of 
seeming chaos, she possessed in equal measure with her 
master the faculty of apprehending at a glance how new 
materials bore upon old theories. Even in the field of 
municipal institutions, which she had made peculiarly her 
own, her usual method was to follow up a clue which a 
precursor had suggested. But she seldom left a hypo- 
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thesis exactly where she had found it. Her negative 
criticism could be on occasion trenchant; and, if she 
concurred in the main conclusion, she was tolerably 
certain to add some necessary qualifications or to develope 
some unexpected consequences. 

To a certain extent she suffered from the variety of her 
interests. Her mind teemed with so many questions and 
suggestions that she sometimes passed from point to point 
with bewildering rapidity, and rarely brought herself to 
pursue one line of investigation at a time. Each theory 
which interested her was examined afresh in the light of 
each new document. The reader feels that she is working 
towards the solution of several doubts at once. But this 
defect of method was partly due to the nature of the 
Vorstudien which her subject made inevitable. She was 
obliged to collect and to sift the most miscellaneous 
materials; it was impossible that she should confine 
herself to documents of one particular class or period. 
In the unsurveyed wilderness of our municipal records 
the pioneer must take the evidence as it comes to hand, 
and turn over many heaps of rubbish to find the ore for 
which he seeks. Nor was the necessary discursiveness 
of Miss Bateson’s studies entirely without compensating 
advantages. She was saved by it from the common error 
of dividing history into watertight compartments. When 
more immediately occupied with ‘live law in the making,’ 
she was all the while on the watch for the restrictive 
influence of tradition; and her interest in origins was 
similarly tempered with the conviction, which she derived 
from her legal studies, that the principle of life and 
development is always present in society, is continually 
modifying the form and the purpose of inherited institu- 
tions. It was this combination of antiquarian with 
sociological interests which gave special value to her 
criticism of current historical theories. In the end she 
devoted her attention rather to the period of borough 
history for which the evidence is abundant, than to those 
earlier times in which the problem is to co-ordinate a 
small number of disconnected indications. But her wide 
knowledge of borough-customs as they stood in the later 
Middle Ages enabled her, on more than one occasion, to 
meet a theory of origins with a pointed challenge to 
explain some ‘survival’ of contrary import. Her con- 
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tribution to the history of English boroughs can therefore 
only be estimated by surveying their history from the 
beginning to the end of the Middle Age. 

Every stage in the development of English towns is 
enveloped in a haze of controversy. It is only natural 
that the unprofessional reader of history should be 
wearied by the unceasing war of rival hypotheses, and 
should question the value of investigation in a field where 
so much must necessarily remain obscure. But these 
disputes are not without their bearing upon modern life. 
The historian of the present day is interested in the 
beginnings of city-life because the society in which he 
lives is essentially urban. If, from the map of England, a 
reformer more drastic than Lycurgus or Solon should 
erase the great industrial and commercial towns, what 
would be left? Such a reform would mean much more 
than a decrease of wealth and population. It would 
reduce England to a state of economic anarchy. Little 
would remain but agricultural districts without markets, 
holiday resorts without visitors, and country-houses with- 
out tenants. The county-town and the market-town 
would die of inanition. So effectually has commerce been 
grafted on the stock of English agriculture that the 
country, and the centres in which the business of the 
country is transacted, are now the poor relations and 
dependants of the manufacturing or trading centre. 

Indirectly, through the extension of the suffrage, this 
economic revolution has been recognised in the work- 
ing constitution of the United Kingdom. Our national 
policy is now largely dictated by the great towns. But 
in the sphere of local government the traditions of 
an older order hold their own. Here the open country is 
still treated as an independent equal of the urban centre. 
The county has a capital; but the capital does not rule 
the county. The highest privilege which any borough 
can receive is that of being treated as a separate county. 
The normal unit in the scheme of local government is 
thus a rural unit. The town is an anomaly, a privileged 
district—medieval lawyers would call it a soc or liberty 
—which has been carved out from the province of the 
ordinary local authorities. In fact, the ideas of a bygone 
agricultural society have been riveted upon the living 
body of industrialism 
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Ideas of the same character confront us if we turn to 
investigate the modern conception of a borough. The 
terms employed are new; but the thought expressed is 
medieval. It is altogether in the medieval manner that 
our law should evade explicit definition and rest content 
with distinguishing three kinds of ‘ urbanity,’ three grades 
of burghal privilege. Perhaps the test of population, by 
which the three grades are differentiated, has a modern 
look. But the practical result is not unlike that which 
followed when medieval boroughs haggled for privileges 
with the exchequer of a Plantagenet ruler. It was then, 
as it is now, the biggest towns which obtained the 
handsomest immunities. And, if we press the modern 
legislator for his working definition of a borough, we 
arrive at nothing more precise than the suggestion that 
a borough is somehow connected with industry and 
commerce. This may not be the oldest definition of a 
borough; but it is very old. The borough of Domesday 
Book may often be much more than a privileged market- 
town; but this is the only definition which will fit all 
Anglo-Norman boroughs. And the name of burgess, at 
the same period, was significantly applied to privileged 
traders who were either connected with no borough in 
particular, or at best had but the right of frequenting 
some borough-market which lay at a considerable dis- 
tance from their permanent abode. 

There remains therefore a tincture of medievalism 
in our twentieth-century conception of the borough. 
Seventy years ago the spirit of the past was even more 
conspicuous in this most progressive of local communities. 
At that time we were haunted not only by medieval 
definitions, but also by anomalous exceptions dating from 
an older time, from an age when lawyers had not learned 
to generalise. The Boundary Commissioners stated, in 
their Report of 1837, that large tracts of meadow, arable, 
and forest lay within the jurisdiction of some ancient 
boroughs. These were not always cases of communities 
which had degenerated from a commercial to an agri- 
cultural character. In some of these hybrid boroughs the 
urban nucleus had never been more prosperous than in 
1837 ; yet beyond their outermost suburbs lay hundreds of 
acres which had always been ruled and rated by the 
burgesses. The Commissioners had no hesitation in 
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stigmatising this state of things as an abuse. It was but 
equitable, they said, ‘to relieve from municipal burdens 
those who cannot participate in all municipal advan- 
tages.’ They did not suspect that in this judgment, which 
seemed so obvious to their contemporaries, they were 
lending the weight of their authority to a revolutionary 
conception of the borough. From the point of view 
which they represented, the main privilege of the burgess 
was to pay for an exceptionally luxurious form of local 
government; and they could not conceive a community 
of interests between the urban enceinte and the rural 
banlieue. They assumed that the townsman had no stake 
in the country, and the rustic no close connexion with the 
town. Yet these were new doctrines; and the anomaly 
which they condemned was deeply rooted in the tradi- 
tions of the past. 

The freedom of a medieval borough meant privileges 
which even a non-resident might be glad to purchase by 
submitting to taxation. It did not mean that the free- 
man abandoned all interest in the arable which lay out- 
side the walls. The sharp antithesis between commerce 
and agriculture is the refinement of a commercial age. 
The burgess of the later Middle Age was more of a trader 
than a farmer. But the history of Cambridge, as we 
have learned from Maitland, shows that a mayor or bailiff 
might still be cultivating acres in the common fields as 
late as the reign of Edward I, and that even under the 
Tudors the right of grazing beasts on the common 
pastures might be a burning question in town politics. 
Can it be that every town is based upon a township, a 
village community? that in the remote past every sub- 
stantial town-house has been a farm-house, every burgess 
‘a good husband’? 

‘Summa rusticitas, said Maitland, is the pervading 
trait of borough life in medieval England. Perhaps he 
overstated his point. Cambridge, which he selects as a 
type, seemed to Erasmus abnormally and unpardonably 
rural. Certainly we must go far back in history if we 
are to find boroughs that look to pasturage and plough- 
lands for subsistence. A careful student of Domesday 
has concluded that, even in 1086, the burgesses who may 
be reasonably supposed to have depended on their rural 
holdings for a livelihood were ‘a minority of householders 
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in a minority of boroughs.’* At Leicester, from an early 
date, the banlieue was loosely connected with the town, 
and the population of the banliewe showed signs of a 
desire to ‘subtract themselves’ from the jurisdiction of 
the portmoot. In this respect the case of Leicester 
represents the normal condition of affairs. The average 
burgess might hold a few acres in the common fields and 
graze a few beasts in the common pastures. But the 
prosperity of the borough depended, at least from Norman 
times, on the market, on the craftsmen who worked for 
country customers, on the influx of suitors and doomsmen 
who came periodically to attend a public court. The line 
of demarcation between town and country was sharper 
in law than in fact; economically the town shaded into 
the country, and rural manors were linked by the ties of 
custom and privilege to trading centres. It would, how- 
ever, be difficult to prove that the town had ever sub- 
sisted on the banlieue. Rather, we must look for the 
origin of this union, which appears so unnatural from 
the first moment when we meet it in the records, to the 
policy of some not too farsighted legislator. 

Such, indeed, was the theory to which Maitland had 
already committed himself before he delivered his lectures 
on ‘Township and Borough.’ Those lectures seem like a 
palinode, a return to the views of Von Maurer and Stubbs, 
who treated the borough as a more strictly organised form 
of the village community. Yet Maitland intimates that, 
in recognising the rustic basis of the borough, he does 
not abandon his theory of artificial creation, at all events 
as an explanation which will fit many cases. The fact is 
that the boroughs which he singled out as particularly 
rustic were also those to which the theory of artificial 
creation would most naturally apply. Bedford and 
Derby, Nottingham and Leicester and Cambridge, were 
all military boroughs in the Danelaw. They were agri- 
cultural because they were primarily founded for strategic 
rather than commercial purposes. The townships on 
which they were founded did not ‘grow’ into towns, 
but had that character forcibly imposed upon them. The 
banlieue was probably made wider than the township, 
both that it might include the lands tilled by the first 





* Ballard, ‘The Domesday Boroughs,’ p. 61. 
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burgesses, and also that the neighbouring population 
might be more immediately interested in the defence 
of the stronghold. 

This theory of artificial origin can undoubtedly be 
extended beyond the area of the Midlands, to which Mait- 
land applied it; and it helps to explain some widely- 
diffused anomalies which perplex us in a later age, when 
the borough is professedly a commercial centre and 
nothing more. But the suggestion of ‘artificiality’ was 
linked by Maitland, rather capriciously, with another 
theory of a more detailed kind which he derived from 
a German source. He believed that the duty of repairing 
and manning the borough was often thrown upon the 
thanes of the shire, who discharged their duty by keeping 
armed retainers permanently quartered in the borough. 
Traces of such an arrangement have been detected in the 
Domesday accounts of Oxford, Wallingford, and Notting- 
ham, and in the thirteenth-century arrangements for the 
defence of Malmesbury.* But the argument mainly rests 
on two more general facts—that in every shire-borough 
it was usual for every great landowner of the shire to 
keep at least one house, which was regarded as appur- 
tenant to some one of his manors; and that the same 
landowners had burgesses in the borough. To Miss 
Bateson belongs the merit of suggesting an alternative 
hypothesis, at once simpler and more in accordance with 
the facts. She objected to the ‘garrison theory’ on two 
grounds—first because immemorial custom threw the 
burden of defending the borough upon all free men of 
the shire; secondly, because the manors to which the 
burgesses were appurtenant sometimes lay in another 
shire. She pointed out that town-houses and burgesses 
were commodities which every landowner would naturally 
covet in an age when all law-courts met in some borough, 
and all trade of any moment was restricted to the privi- 
leged borough-market. She asserted in effect the para- 
mount importance in borough history of its position as a 
commercial and administrative centre. Without destroy- 
ing the theory of military policy as accounting for a 





* Ballard, ‘The Domesday Boroughs,’ pp. 31 ff. The Malmesbury 
evidence is differently interpreted by Miss Bateson (‘Eng. Hist. Review,’ 
vol, xxi, p. 713). 
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certain proportion of boroughs, she greatly reduced the 
influence of military arrangements upon borough life.* 
Nothing was further from Maitland’s intention than 
to bring all boroughs under a single hypothesis, to account 
in one way for the origin of all; his ‘garrison theory’ 
suffered undue depreciation through the indiscreet zeal 
of his disciple, Mr Ballard, who has applied it to many 
dubious cases.t The connecting link between primitive 
boroughs is not so much the manner of their origin as 
the type to which they gradually conform. How vari- 
ously boroughs might originate has been shown by several 
contributors to the ‘ Victoria County Histories.’ Prof. 
Haverfield, while rejecting the suggestion {that any of 
our towns have enjoyed a continuous existence since 
Roman times, rather confirms the suggestion that the 
early English settlers were normally attracted to found 
their wicks or ceastra on the sites of those unprivileged 
market-towns in which Roman Britain abounded. Dr 
Reichel has pointed out the existence, in Devonshire, of 
an older and a newer set of boroughs, the first founded 
for military defence, the second on waterways which 
were serviceable for trade. Mr Lapsley, the historian 
of Durham, has traced to five different causes the five 
boroughs of which the palatinate could boast in 1183; 
accounting for Durham by the cathedral, for Norham 
by the castle, for Wearmouth by the seaport, for 
Darlington by the high-road, for Gateshead by the prox- 
imity of Newcastle.t Pending the completion of such 
local studies it would be rash to dogmatise. But, so 
far as they have gone, they appear to support Miss 
Bateson in her insistence upon the economic aspect of 
the borough. Trade alone, we are led to suspect, could 
give a borough great and permanent prosperity. The 
existence of the merely administrative or military borough 
was precarious and obscure. It may not, however, be 
amiss to recapitulate the reasons which our evidence 
affords for thinking that, in the early stages of borough 





* «Eng. Hist. Review,’ vol. xx, p. 145. 

+ Mr Ballard has generalised too hastily from one or two instances ; his 
guiding principle, ‘ex uno disce omnes,’ is radically false when applied to 
the investigation of origins. 

¢ ‘ Victoria County Histories’: ‘ Devonshire,’ vol. i, p. 397; ‘Durham,’ 
vol. i, p. 308. 
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development, economic forces were continually assisted 
or retarded by State interference. 

The earliest English towns, those which Bede mentions 
in his history, are few in number. In Latin they are 
called civitates or castella, in English ceastra ; it is evident 
that to the early settlers the fortifications were the 
essential characteristic of a town. The rude coinage 
of the sixth and seventh centuries does not suggest that 
trade, whether foreign or domestic, played a great part 
in tribal life. In later days each borough, however small, 
was entitled to a mint; but at this time the privilege of 
a separate coinage seems to have been enjoyed by London 
alone. London, as we know from Bede, was already a 
mart for many nations when Augustine’s missionaries 
entered it. But the ordinary ceaster—Canterbury, Lin 
coln, York, or Winchester—was primarily a fortress 
and a place of refuge, maintained by the labour of all 
freemen who owed obedience to it; secondly, an ad- 
ministrative centre, where the king or his wic-gerefa 
resided and did justice ; only in the third place a market 
where sales might be transacted before a lawful witness. 
Whether the town-market enjoyed from the first a local 
monopoly may be doubted. The oldest West-Saxon laws 
recognise the merchant who trades ‘up on land’ among 
the townships of the country-side. But the protection 
afforded by the king’s special peace, and the obvious 
advantage to buyers and sellers of a fixed meeting-place, 
would naturally draw some trade to the least favourably 
situated ceaster. And the situation was rarely a bad one 
for merchants. The English settlers provided for the 
future better than they knew when they planted their 
tribal strongholds on the sites of Celto-Roman market- 
towns. They benefited by the experience of a merchant 
class which had vanished at their coming or even earlier. 

When we leave behind us the age of Bede we find 
that the ancient ceaster figures less prominently in the 
annals than the humbler and more modern ‘ burh.’ Some 
of these, like Badbury in Dorset, are merely earthworks 
maintained against emergencies. Others, such as the 
burh at Merton, in which King Cynewulf was treacher- 
ously slain, are private residences fortified with palisades 
and gates. The most numerous and important are royal 
demesne-vills, which have been converted into ‘works’ 
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or fastnesses for the protection of the surrounding 
country. Some of these depend for importance upon 
their strategic position beside a haven or a ford, athwart 
a road, or at the mouth of a defile; but some are also 
administrative centres upon which large districts are 
dependent. Thus the vills of Wilton and Somerton give 
names to their respective shires. Somerset is Summur- 
tunensis paga, Wiltshire is Wiltunensis paga or Wiltunscir. 
Alfred and his son Edward the Elder created or restored 
such boroughs by the dozen, compelling all freemen to 
aid in the maintenance of the works, and quartering 
royal thanes in each fortress as a garrison. The curious 
list known as the Burghal Hidage, which was compiled 
shortly after Alfred’s death, enumerates no less than 
thirty burhs, most of which lie south of Thames. They 
form a fairly complete chain of defences, protecting all the 
most vulnerable parts of Wessex and the newly acquired 
province of Western Mercia. The Chronicle gives us a 
further list of about twenty midland boroughs which 
were fortified by Edward the Elder and his sister, the 
heroic Lady of the Mercians. 

The exigencies of war and government have therefore 
played an important part in the history of English 
boroughs. It must not be supposed that the foundations 
of the West-Saxon kings were uniformly successful, or 
that they account for every borough which emerges on 
the scene of history before 1066. Many of the southern 
citadels decayed and disappeared when the Danish peril 
was averted. Burpham and Porchester, Watchet and 
Lyng, Pilton and Halwell no longer rank as boroughs by 
the date of Domesday Book. On the other hand, the 
mint-marks of the tenth century attest the growth of 
boroughs which owe everything to trade. Langport and 
Totnes, Dover and Winchelsea, Greenwich and Reading, 
St Edmundsbury, Ipswich, and Norwich are good examples 
of this class. Trade comes in at every point in borough 
history to confirm or cancel the work of the general and 
the legislator. 

It is in the Midlands that the royal borough-builders 
achieved the most durable success. Here they can claim 
the credit for almost every existing county town. The 
destructive work of the Danes helped these midland 
boroughs in the struggle for existence by destroying 
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older centres which might have entered into competition ; 
and in such cases as that of Nottingham it happened that 
the strategic site was also suitable for commerce. But, 
when the need for a camp of refuge became less pressing, 
many of these boroughs must have found the struggle 
for existence difficult. The fact that they survived until 
the surrounding country was well populated, and until 
peace had fostered a trade sufficient for their support, 
may be explained by the protective legislation of the 
West-Saxon dynasty. Privileges were heaped upon the 
boroughs ; and, though privilege could not give new life 
to remote strongholds in rude and poverty-stricken 
districts, it tided the more fortunately situated over a 
period of transition. 

In these artificial boroughs there is, as we have 
already remarked, a rustic element ; and we may suspect 
that in their earliest form they were legally indistinguish- 
able from the villages out of which they sprang. Not 
until we reach the tenth century is there any hint of a 
distinction between burh-right and land-right, the custom 
of the walled town and that of the open country. In 
ordinary parlance there is no clear distinction between a 
borough and a township; in law the ‘ burh’ and the ‘ tune’ 
are equally protected by the house-peace of the owner. 
When Athelstan orders the reeves of his burhs to give 
the Church her tithes of cattle and of produce, he is 
obviously thinking of townships on the royal demesne. 
From Edgar’s time the burh is characterised by the 
possession of a court which ranks beside the shire and 
hundred. But there is reason to doubt whether this 
public character attached to the court which a normal 
wic- or port-gerefa held in earlier times. More probably 
he dispensed a rude manorial justice in the same fashion 
as his colleague who administered a rustic vill. The 
tract entitled ‘Gerefa’ describes the duties of a reeve in 
a burh which is but a block of cottages and farm buildings 
enclosed by a ring fence. Such an official is expected to 
know the law and to administer it among the tenants of 
his lord. For the urban burh in its original form'no 
more elaborate court was needed. Only when royal 
injunctions or grants of privilege brought in new settlers, 
of a higher status and less immediately connected with 
the organisation of the township, would it be necessary 
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to exalt the status of the port-reeve and to put his court 
upon a level with the hundred. 

It is a broken light which the laws of the tenth cen- | 
tury throw upon the constitution of the burh. But 
the advantages which the burh offers as a place of resi- 
dence are obvious. Like the church and the king’s palace, 
it is a sanctuary which protects against the avenger of 
blood, and in some measure against the lawful hue and 
cry. It offers special security to life and limb and pro- 
perty. The burh-peace given in the burh-court is worth 
six times that of the wapentake ; it is all one if a crime 
is committed in a borough or in the king’s own presence. 
The burgesses are exempt from suit and service at any 
hundred-court outside the walls; they live under a special 
law; and they hold their houses by a privileged tenure. 
They are free of the burh-market, whereas the outsider 
pays toll to the king. The original monopoly of their 
market is gradually curtailed. Athelstan permits articles 
of small value (less than 20d.) to be bought and sold else- 
where; Edgar allows any sales to take place before lawful 
witnesses in the hundred court. But the burh-market, 
though not without competitors, retains pre-eminence ; 
and in it all burgesses are on a special footing of privilege. 
Finally, the laws imply that every borough stands at the 
head of an administrative area, and that every shire-moot 
is holden in some borough; these sessions of the local 
parliament bring visitors and custom of no small value 
twice a year. 

The latter privilege, of which traces survive to the 
present day, was highly valued by the burgesses, but it 
did much to retard the growth of that municipal self- 
government which might naturally be expected to result 
from growing wealth and population. Clearly the 
boroughs which are separately described in Domesday 
Book had freed themselves to some extent from the 
control of the sheriff and the shire-moot. By 1086 the 
port-reeve does not only supervise the market and preside 
in the borough-moot, he is also responsible for the military 
defences, and he collects a part of the renders which are 
due to the Crown. But in the majority of cases the 
sheriff still farms the borough from the Crown, and 
collects, in person or by deputy, most of the miscellaneous 
dues which the individual burgess owes to king or earl, 
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The burgess-body has few opportunities of collective 
action. Now and again it negotiates with the sheriff to 
compound at a fixed rate for the sum total of royal dues ; 
or, as we see in the ‘Judicia Civitatis Lundoniz, the 
burh-moot may pass bylaws of some moment. But the 
visits of the sheriff and shire-moot are disturbing influ- 
ences which militate against the growth of corporate 
feeling. In any case a great effort was required to 
counteract the solvent effects of tenure; while every 
burgess held of the king or some other lord, he could 
hardly think of himself as primarily a member of a free 
communitas. A long time was to elapse before the 
borough could be represented as the lord both of the 
houses within the walls and of the common fields with- 
out. But the connexion with the shire-moot made still 
more difficult a change of ideas which in any case was 
difficult enough. 

We might expect that in the boroughs of the Danelaw 
the traditions of the free Danish period, when every 
borough was a city-state, would accelerate the growth 
of a corporate consciousness and suggest modes of cor- 
porate action. But itis the Danish borough of Cambridge 
which Maitland used as a typical instance to show the 
late emergence of the corporate idea. So again at 
Leicester, where Danish terms and forms of legal process 
persisted for centuries, no trace of a municipal corpora- 
tion can be detected before the year 1250; and the com- 
mon seal, the clearest mark of corporateness, is first 
mentioned in 1277. Yet Leicester, which from early 
Norman times was in the hands of a private lord, had 
exceptional opportunities of buying or seizing independ- 
ence. No better instance could be found to prove that, 
for the further development of town-life, something more 
was needed than the removal of restraints. New legal 
ideas were needed; and besides these a more constant 
habit of cooperative action, a greater readiness to leave 
large powers in the hands of representative officials. 

The juristic idea of a corporation has been admirably 
analysed by Maitland, and he has given the first scientific 
account of its growth on English soil, showing in par- 
ticular the steps by which the canon lawyer’s conception 
of the universitas was adapted to facts of borough-life. 
But, when the borough is apprehended as a corporation, 
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there still remains the problem of creating a government 
to administer the corporate interests. And, although 
in some cases a governing body was created uno ictu, it 
often seemed simpler to make use of existing officials, 
courts, and councils which had been formed in the past 
to perform special duties and had proved their fitness for 
greater responsibilities. Hence the importance of the 
‘ Gilds-merchant’ in the history of municipal institutions. 

These associations, though unknown in England before 
the Norman Conquest, and certainly of foreign origin, 
throve and multiplied on English soil with astonishing 
rapidity until, by the end of the twelfth century, London 
was perhaps.the only town of importance in which pro- 
duction and distribution were not controlled by a char- 
tered body of monopolists. The truth is that, although 
the purpose for which they existed was new, the form 
and constitution of these ‘gilds’ had long been familiar to 
the Englishman. They were constructed on the same 
model as those religious and convivial fraternities which 
were continually springing up in English boroughs from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth century. The fundamental 
similarity of structure is sometimes concealed by the 
fondness of the gilds-merchant for foreign names and 
titles. But in both kinds of gild the essential feature of 
the constitution is a council composed of one or more 
presidents and a few assessors, who jointly control the 
common affairs and supervise whatever subordinate 
officials the special circumstances may require. It is 
possible that this type of government was origin- 
ally suggested by the Church; the religious gilds were 
founded under episcopal authority, and spontaneous 
imitation would scarcely explain the ubiquitous appear- 
ance of acommon type. But, however formed, the type 
was popular enough to win the approval of the gilds- 
merchant; and thus within most boroughs there came 
into existence an association held together by the most 
powerful of economic motives and endowed with a well- 
tried and well-understood form of government. It is 
little wonder that the gild-merchant soon became a 
formative and educative force in borough life. 

The process by which, and the degree in which, the 
gild-merchant acquired the right of representing the 
burgess-body have been the subjects of much controversy, 
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But the researches of Dr Gross and Miss Bateson appear 
to supply the materials for an answer. It is true that 
the documents show a marked difference between the 
composition of the gild-merchant and that of the burgess- 
body. The gild may include ‘foreigners’ and residents 
who do not rank as burgesses; on the other hand, the 
burgess, though eligible by hereditary right, may fail to 
obtain membership of the gild, since he is required to 
pay a substantial entrance-fee and to find sureties. None 
the less the gild-merchant is a franchise belonging to the 
burgess-body. They have bought from the Crown the 
right of founding a gild and determining its composition. 
If some of them are ultimately excluded from the gild, 
or if non-burgesses are admitted to it, this is the effect 
of bylaws which the burgesses themselves have made. 
When King John granted a gild-merchant to Ipswich, 
the chief magistrates of the town fixed the constitution 
of the gild; the borough-moot elected the gild-officers, 
voted them a revenue, and ordained an annual audit of 
the gild accounts.* Here the dependence of the gild upon 
the community is unmistakable. What then was more 
natural than that the community should throw duties 
and burdens upon the body which they themselves had 
created for the protection of their privileges ? 

x The difference in the composition of the gild and the 
borough-moot is not so serious as to prevent the ordinary 
burgess from feeling confidence in the gild authorities, or 
the ordinary gild-brother from taking it as a matter of 
course that the gild should advance money to the town 
and even undertake the expense of public works. So 
again, if the procedure of the gild’s ‘morning-speech ’ 
seems more expeditious or rational than that of the 
borough-moot, there is a general willingness to stretch 
the jurisdiction of the gild and make it the arbiter in 
every kind of civil suit in which gild-brethren are con- 
cerned. The chances of a conflict between gild and com- 
munity are reduced to a minimum when, as commonly 
happens, a borough which has received the right of 
electing a mayor or bailiff makes this magistrate the 
ex-officio president of the gild. When the mayor is doing 
justice with burgesses as his assessors, it seems idle to 
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enquire whether the court is held for the gild or for the 
borough. If he has tallage to collect, it is only natural 
that he should advance the sum-total from the gild purse 
and use the gild officials as his agents in collecting 
individual quotas. Now and then a distinction must be 
drawn between the town and gild, when ‘foreign’ gild- 
brethren are numerous, or when it is a question of exer- 
cising a regality which has been granted to the borough- 
moot and may be forfeited if exercised by any other 
body ; but such occasions are rare. There is no danger 
that the gild will tyrannise over the town. The prob- 
abilities are the other way—that the town may exploit 
the gild to the detriment of ‘foreign’ and non-burgess 
members. 

It has already been mentioned that in London history 
the gild-merchant makes no appearance. It is true that 
we possess a thirteenth-century charter which grants to 
a Florentine merchant, among other privileges of London 
citizenship, the right of being in the gild-merchant. But 
this may be treated as a mere mistake on the part of a 
chancery clerk who was using common forms without 
reflection.* The historian of London,.if he desires to trace 
the origin of the civic magistracies, must concentrate his 
attention on the facts which are known about the 
‘commune’ of London under Stephen, Richard I, and 
John. First mentioned in the year 1141, this association 
collapsed under Henry II, who even curtailed the modest 
privileges which his grandfather had bestowed upon the 
city. But in 1191, during Richard’s absence on crusade, 
Prince John gave his formal sanction to the ‘commune’ ; 
and the citizens elected a mayor. How much of their new 
constitution was approved by Richard is a mystery. But 
the office of mayor remained in existence after his return ; 
and in 1215 John permitted the citizens to elect this officer 
annually for the future. This was the sum of our 
information on the question until Mr Round produced a 
document of 1193 which mentions, in addition to the 
mayor, the existence of échevins and probi homines to 
whom obedience is due from the citizens; and another of 
1205-6 relating to a body called the Twenty-four, who are 
entrusted with judicial duties. Mr Round, who had 
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already detected foreign influence in the peculiar federal 
constitution of the Cinque Ports, conjectured that the 
new London evidence pointed to a constitution resembling 
that of Rouen; for in the Norman capital were also to 
be found échevins and probi homines, twenty-four in 
number, and judging in the court of the commune. The 
suggestion, at once ingenious and plausible, seemed fatal 
to the older theory that English town-life had developed 
independently of continental models.* 

A new light was, however, thrown upon the evidence 
when Miss Bateson reviewed the whole collection of 
documents from which Mr Round had drawn his evidence 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14252). She showed that this 
collection, made by a Londoner between 1206 and 1216, 
threw a flood of light upon the institutions of the city in 
these the darkest years of its development. The con- 
temporary customs which the author cites seem to reveal 
a distinctively English constitution. They suggest that 
the échevins and the Twenty-four were the same officials 
under different names, in fact the twenty-four aldermen 
of the city wards. They show us a folk-moot summoned 
by the great bell of St Paul’s, and a husting-court in 
which the suitors sit, according to immemorial Teutonic 
custom, on four benches within a railed space, and in 
which the aldermen act as judgment-finders. Evidently 
the early attempts to found a commune had not resulted 
in the importation of French usages and forms of govern- 
ment. London, thanks to Miss Bateson’s careful study of 
the documents, became, if not altogether a normal case of 
burghal development, at all events much less exotic than 
it had seemed in the light of Mr Round’s hypothesis. 

While thus destroying a suggested link between 
Norman and English town-life, she established another of 
almost equal interest by her researches into the history 
of the seignorial boroughs which the Anglo-Norman lords 
of the Welsh Marches and Ireland created so profusely. 
Le Prevost suggested that the ‘leges Britolii,, mentioned 
in many charters of these boroughs, were not derived, as 
had been supposed, from Bristol, but from the Norman 
bourg of Breteuil. Miss Bateson followed up this clue. 
She showed that William Fitz-Osbern, the castellan 
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of Breteuil, granted to Hereford the privileges which 
Breteuil had received shortly before 1066, and that his 
example had been widely followed by the Marchers. 
Then, by a comparison of the derivative custumals, she 
proceeded to reconstruct the privileges of Breteuil. In 
details her conclusions were not unimpeachable, but the 
main result was of far-reaching significance. She showed 
conclusively that these seignorial boroughs were in the 
nature of a commercial speculation; that the design of 
the founders was to people them with traders; and that, 
while privileges were heaped upon the individual burgess, 
the right of self-government was sedulously withheld from 
the community. In boroughs of the Breteuil pattern the 
law of the borough-court was adapted to the needs of a 
commercial community ; and the borough reeve was pre- 
vented from interfering with the burgesses in the pursuit 
of their avocation as traders. But the reeve was 
appointed by the lord of the borough; and the interests 
of the lord centred round the market-tolls and the 
proceeds of the borough court. Incidentally the com- 
parison of customs showed that the foreign model counted 
for comparatively little in the history of the derivative 
boroughs. A few main principles of the parent charter 
were retained, but local circumstances and custom 
produced essential modifications. 

Here, as elsewhere, Miss Bateson found good reason 
for insisting upon the paramount importance of economic 
forces and national tradition. The more obvious the 
influence of personal ideas and foreign examples, the 
more striking the resistance offered to them by the 
permanent needs and tendencies of the communities to 
which they were applied. In the last resort she returned 
again and again to the conception of a community as a 
living organism which, however much it may be modified 
by environment, is never the mere resultant of the forces 
that converge upon it, but assimilates new principles, 
and in assimilating transforms them. It is a matter for 
deep regret that one who had so firmly grasped the 
essential characteristics of the social organism was denied 
the opportunity of illustrating them through a construc- 
tive account of that particular institution on which she 


had concentrated her researches. 
H. W. C. DAvis. 
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1. Lives of the English Poets. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Three vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 

2. Lives of the most Eminent English Poets, with critical 
observations on their works. By Samuel Johnson. 
Edited, with notes corrective and explanatory, by Peter 
Cunningham, F.S.A. Three vols. London: Murray, 
1854. 

3. The Six Chief Lives from ‘ Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.’ 
Edited, with a preface, by Matthew Arnold. London: 
Macmillan, 1878. 

4. Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited, with notes, by 
Mrs Alexander Napier, and an introduction by J. W. 
Hales. Three vols. London: Bell, 1890. 

5. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. With notes and intro- 
duction by Arthur Waugh. Six vols. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1896. 

6. The Lives of the most Eminent English Poets. By 
Samuel Johnson. Three vols. ‘English Classics,’ edited 
by W. E. Henley. London: Methuen, 1896. 

7. Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and edited by 
G. Birkbeck Hill. Two vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1897. 


Exact Ly a hundred and twenty-six years have passed since 
Johnson gave the ‘Lives of the Poets’ in its completed form 
to the world. It was the most popular of his writings in 
his own generation, and it has been the most popular of 
his writings ever since. In spite of all that has inter- 
vened since its first appearance, the transformation of 
the poetry and criticism characteristic of the eighteenth 
century into the poetry and criticism characteristic of the 
nineteenth, the indifference with which most of the 
poets who are the subjects of its critiques are regarded 
by modern readers, the inevitable dissatisfaction with 
the aims, the principles, the methods of the older school 
of criticism, induced by familiarity with those of the 
schools succeeding it—in spite of all this, it is probable 
that no decade has passed without new impressions 
being called for; and that the work still retains its 
vitality and attractiveness is sufficiently shown by the 
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title-pages transcribed at the head of this article. It 
requires no great sagacity to foresee that whatever, and 
however serious, may be the defects of a work which 
has stood such a test as this, its permanency is secured ; 
for better or for worse it is classical. 

And serious indeed are its defects. Some, originating 
as they do from mere carelessness and inadvertence, are 
easily remedied by what annotation can supply, and are 
of comparatively little moment; others, to borrow an 
expression from Milton, ‘springing from causes in Nature 
unremoveable,’ are of much graver import and have been 
as disastrous to Johnson’s critical reputation among 
those who know as they have been mischievous gener- 
ally. He appears, like Aristotle, to have been abnormally 
deficient in imagination, in fancy, in all that is implied in 
zesthetic sensibility and sympathy. Other defects again 
may be referred to the fact that his standards and touch- 
stones of taste and expression were derived solely from 
the Latin classics, and from those writers both in England 
and France who most nearly resembled them; and when, 
therefore, he was confronted with any work the measure 
and significance of which could not be estimated by such 
criteria, he acquitted himself as he acquitted himself in 
judging of ‘ Lycidas’ and of Gray’s ‘ Pindarics.’ But the 
most serious, and certainly the most offensive, of these 
defects are to be attributed mainly to faults of temper 
and faults of age—to prejudice, to arrogance, and to that 
obstinate indifference to everything but preconceived 
impressions so common when the mind retains its vigour 
but loses its plasticity. 

All this must be conceded, and it is well that it should 
be emphasised. The many do not discriminate; with 
them a classic is a classic, and authority is authority ; 
and deplorable indeed it is when what is erroneous and 
misleading proceeds from the same source, and has the 
same currency assured to it, as that which is sound. 
Bacon observes of studies that they teach not their own 
use; the same may be said of such a work as Johnson’s 
‘Lives.’ With its slips and errors uncorrected, and read 
without guidance, no unfitter book could be placed in 
any reader’s hands; properly edited, and with a proper 
commentary, no book more serviceable. When Matthew 
Arnold, directing attention to the critical interest and 
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educational value of the ‘Lives,’ prepared for students 
and general readers a selection containing, among others 
the lives of Milton and Gray, but refrained from any 
commentary on the critiques of these poets, the boon he 
conferred was a very questionable one. Nor can it be 
said that any of the editions cited at the head of this 
article supplies what is required. 

The first editor of the ‘Lives,’ in the proper sense of 
the term, was Peter Cunningham. He pointed out and 
corrected several errors of fact, indicated and supplied 
many omissions due to the haste with which Johnson 
worked, or to the lack of information not in his time 
accessible, and with laudable industry gathered together 
a great mass of illustrative material, anecdotal, historical, 
and critical. He also prefixed an interesting introduction. 
Of the editions which intervened between the appearance 
of Cunningham’s and that of Dr Birkbeck Hill, the best 
was that of Mrs Napier, with an introduction by Prof. 
Hales; but it added little of importance to what Cun- 
ningham had supplied. 

All these editions, however, were superseded, for they 
were absorbed and supplemented by the elaborate work 
undertaken and brought to the point of completion by 
Dr Birkbeck Hill, and recently published in three sumptu- 
ous volumes by the Clarendon Press. Dr Hill, who un- 
happily died before his work had undergone its final 
revision, brought to his task the same qualities which 
enabled him to produce his monumental edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson ’—an acquaintance with Johnson, his 
contemporaries and his surroundings, never, perhaps, 
equalled ; unwearied industry in research, directed by 
a conscientiousness, a very passion for accuracy, and 
thoroughness so intense and so scrupulous that it became 
almost morbid. All this, combined with his idolatrous 
reverence for his hero, made him an ideal editor of 
Boswell, and of the ‘ Johnsoniana,’ for his business there 
was simply with facts and with the elucidation or illus- 
tration of them. But something more than this was 
required in editing such a work as the ‘Lives of the 
Poets’; and that something more it was neither Dr Hill’s 
desire nor intention to supply. We may regret the 
absence of any critical prolegomena and critical com- 
mentary, but Dr Hill must be judged, not by what he 
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has not done, but by what he has done; and in the way 
of elucidation he has done much. 

A word of hearty praise—and it is a tribute we gladly 
pay—is due to Mr Spencer Scott for the carefulness and 
competence with which he has fulfilled the pious duty of 
preparing and seeing these volumes through the press. 

The history of Johnson’s work is not only interesting 
but explains many of its characteristics. In the spring 
of 1777 the Martins, a well known firm of publishers at 
Edinburgh, announced a collection of the works of British 
poets, the first of the kind which had ever been under- 
taken ; but, on the appearance of the opening volumes of 
the series, every one was disappointed, type and paper 
alike being of inferior quality, and the texts most inac- 
curate. It was then the custom of some thirty of the chief 
London booksellers and publishers to dine together every 
month at the Shakespeare Tavern in Fleet Street. On one 
of these occasions the conversation turned on the project 
of the Martins and the very unsatisfactory way in which 
it was being carried out. It struck some of them that 
what had failed in Scotland might, under better manage- 
ment, succeed in England; and it was resolved to make 
the experiment. Other publishers were consulted ; and 
finally upwards of forty firms combined in the scheme. 
As popularity had to be studied, the poets chosen for 
inclusion in the collection were not to be earlier than 
Milton. No pains were to be spared to make the series 
acceptable and attractive to general readers. The best 
engravers were to be employed for the execution of the 
portraits ; and Dr Johnson was to be invited to contribute 
short biographical and critical prefaces. 

Accordingly, on Easter eve, 1777, three of the leading 
London publishers, Davies, Strahan, and Cadell waited 
on Johnson and asked him if he would undertake 
what they required; he was to name his own terms. 
He at once consented to their proposal, and sug- 
gested two hundred guineas as the fee. As men of 
business, they must have been amazed at his moderation. 
Had he, says Malone, asked a thousand or even fifteen 
hundred guineas they would no doubt readily have given 
it. Such indeed was the value of his name that they 
would certainly have been gainers had they closed with 
him on terms even higher than these, The truth probably 
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is that Johnson was impatient to bring the business to 
an end and to get rid of the deputation, for it had 
interrupted him at an unseasonable time. Easter he 
always observed very scrupulously ; and it was in the 
midst of his preparations for it that the old man had 
been approached. The deputation, gratefully expressing 
their thanks, withdrew, having concluded, perhaps, the 
best bargain ever made by the trade. 

It is quite possible that Johnson may, for reasons of 
his own, have deliberately refrained from asking a larger 
fee; and certainly at this stage of the business his 
moderation is more explicable than it became afterwards. 
His indolence had long been growing upon him. Since 
the publication of his Shakespeare he had done practically 
nothing, and he was most unwilling to apply himself to 
anything involving trouble. Amusement, not labour, was 
what he probably anticipated when he acceded to the 
request made to him, for all that had been asked az all 
that he engaged to do was to prefix to the werks of 
each poet a brief preface—in his own words, ‘an Adver- 
tisement like those which we find in the French Mis- 
cellanies, containing a few dates and a general character. 
He had no further responsibility; he neither chose the 
poets who were included in the collection nor had he 
any concern with the recension of their texts or with 
annotation. And he was careful that this should be 
known. He was indeed most indignant when the 
volumes of the collection were labelled ‘ Johnson’s Poets.’ 
‘How, he angrily wrote, ‘are they ‘“ Johnson’s” when 
Johnson neither recommended nor revised them ?’ 

However contracted the scope of his original design 
it was very soon enlarged. The work once begun, he 
warmed to it; and it was with something like enthusiasm 
that he proceeded. Nor ig this surprising. Though he 
was in his sixty-ninth year, his mind was in its fullest 
vigour. His amazing memory had its teeming stores at 
instantaneous command. He had studied men and life 
with as much curiosity and interest as he had studied 
books. He was the first critic and, in pure literature, the 
first writer of his time. As a poet he was the most 
distinguished living disciple of the eighteenth century 
school, and he had produced one poem of superlative 
merit. He could therefore, in sitting in judgment on the 
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poets reviewed by him, speak with an authority to which 
few critics could pretend. Where such qualifications and 
powers as these are combined in a fortunate possessor, it 
is scarcely in the nature of things that they should not 
assert themselves. Men are seldom slow to do what they 
know they can do better than others. Ambition was 
never at any time a strong passion in Johnson, and, 
at the stage of life at which he had now arrived, was 
probably dead. But what ambition could not prompt, a 
higher motive urged; and ‘an honest desire of giving 
useful pleasure’ is his modest expression for what he 
knew and felt was a duty. 

It is interesting to follow the progress of the work. 
A few weeks after the agreement was made, he began to 
collect material. We find him writing to Boswell for any 
information he could give him about Thomson, and to 
Dr Farmer at Cambridge to enquire whether there was 
anything likely to be of service to him in the Baker 
Manuscripts or elsewhere in the archives of the Uni- 
versity, offering to come down to Cambridge if it would 
be of any avail. His correspondence with Nicholls shows 
what pains he at first took to obtain information. 
As soon as it was known that he was engaged on the 
work, his friends were eager to assist him. Boswell 
procured from Lord Hailes some anecdotes of Dryden 
and Thomson. Sir Lucas Pepys obtained for him, 
from the Duke of Newcastle, the invaluable loan of 
Spence’s anecdotes, then only existing in manuscript. 
Cradock lent him Milton’s ‘Euripides’ with Milton’s 
autograph notes. Percy got him Clifford’s remarks on 
Dryden. Joseph Warton communicated some particulars 
about Fenton, Collins, and Pitt. He was also greatly 
assisted by Steevens, his coadjutor in editing Shakespeare, 
and more particularly by Isaac Reed, whose knowledge 
of the literature of the period covered by the ‘Lives’ 
almost rivalled his own, and whose readiness and good- 
nature in communicating what he knew and what he had 
collected were proverbial. In July 1777 Johnson was in 
Oxford and visited the Bodleian Library, where, in his 
own words, he ‘ picked up some little information for my 
“ Lives.”’ Between the latter part of October and the 
beginning of November he was at Lichfield, a guest 
apparently at Stow-hill, which no doubt accounts for the 
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tradition still current in Lichfield and elsewhere that 
the ‘ Lives’ were written there. 

The first ‘ Life’ finished was that of Cowley. ‘ Waller’ 
followed immediately after; and both are masterpieces. 
He had treated these poets, he explained to Nicholls, 
at such great length because neither of them had had 
any critical examination before. He next proceeded to 
Denham and Butler, whose Lives were finished by July 
1778, as we learn from one of his letters to Nicholls. He 
was now anxious to know the opinions of his friends on 
what he had written, and he requested Nicholls to have 
the Lives of Waller, Denham, and Butler bound in half- 
binding in a small volume that he might send it round to 
them. By August ‘Dryden’ was finished. In January 
1779 he began ‘ Milton,’ which was completed in six weeks. 
By March 16 the minor poets were ready for the press; 
and in the same month the first instalment of the work, 
containing twenty-two lives, was published, simultane- 
ously with the works of the poets, in four small volumes. 
In May 1780 he writes to Mrs Thrale, ‘My “ Lives” creep 
on; I have done Addison, Prior, Rowe, Granville, Shef- 
field, Collins, Pitt, and almost Fenton. I design to take 
Congreve next in hand.’ And Congreve he ‘ despatched,’ 
as be informs Mrs Thrale, ‘at the borough where I was 
attending the election, observing, ‘it is one of the best 
of the little “Lives”; but then,’ he gallantly added, ‘I 
had your conversation.’ 

And now his interest in the work began to flag, though 
the important lives of Swift and Pope still remained to be 
written, and he became more and more indifferent as he 
drew nearer to his own time. His task was completed 
in March 1781; and in the same year the entire collection 
of poets was published. Johnson’s ‘Lives’ filled ten 
volumes, and the poets themselves, with the indices, fifty- 
eight. In consideration of his having given them so 
much more than they had bargained for, the booksellers 
voluntarily added another hundred guineas to his fee; 
and, on the ‘ Lives’ being published in a separate edition, 
he was presented with a hundred guineas more. This, 
considering what the booksellers made out of his work, 
was just, but certainly not liberal. Johnson, however, 
magnanimously thought otherwise, good-naturedly ob- 
serving, ‘I have no reason to complain ; the fact is, not 
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that they have paid me too little, but that I have written 
too much.’ 

As soon as the work appeared, criticism began; and, 
as the public naturally held Johnson responsible, not 
only for the ‘ Lives,’ but for the choice of poets as well, he 
was exposed to much annoyance. Some expressed surprise 
that Chaucer should not have been included ; and many 
were of opinion—among them George ITI—that the collec- 
tion and biographies should have opened, not with Cowley, 
but with Spenser. To this remark of the King, made pre- 
sumably before the second part of the series had appeared, 
Nicholls drew Johnson’s attention, and put great pressure 
on him ‘to gratify his sovereign’s wish.’ But all he could 
get from the old man was the evasive assurance that he 
would ‘readily have done so had he been able to obtain 
any new material. The exclusion of Churchill was 
currently attributed to Johnson’s well-known dislike of 
him, and the exclusion of Goldsmith—for whose life, 
however, he had collected memoranda, and which at one 
time he intended to write—to jealousy. Jealousy was 
most certainly not the motive, as his generous eulogy of 
Goldsmith prefixed to the Life of Parnell—to say nothing 
of his noble epitaph on him—conclusively shows. It is, 
however, difficult to acquit him of indifference, as ar- 
rangements could surely have been made with the book- 
seller, whose refusal to part with the copyright of ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer’ was the alleged cause of the exclusion 
of his friend. 

Just surprise and disgust were felt by discerning 
readers at the admission of such a rabble of poetasters 
as Sheffield, Halifax, Blackmore, Edmund Smith, Stepney, 
Duke, Yalden, Hughes, Granville, Broome, Pomfret, and 
Hammond. To modern readers the extraordinary lack 
of discrimination in clioice will be the more remarkable 
when we remember that the period covered by the ‘ Lives’ 
included Herrick, Crashaw, Herbert, Vaughan, Carew, 
Lovelace, and Marvell. Johnson's reply to these objec- 
tions was that he had had nothing to do with the choice 
of the poets. This was no doubt true in the letter, but 
it was scarcely ingenuous. He well knew that the book- 
sellers would have been only too grateful to him for 
counsel, and that he had only to express an opinion for 
that opinion to become law. As it was, it had been at 
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his suggestion that the ‘Creation’ of Blackmore and the 
poems of Watts, Yalden, and Pomfret were included, a 
choice conclusively showing that to no admission or ex- 
clusion on the part of the booksellers would he have been 
likely to raise objections. 

The truth is, as Southey well observed, the poets before 
the Restoration were to Johnson what the world before 
the Flood was to historians. For Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries he had no relish, and of their writings he 
probably knew little or nothing. His ignorance of the 
poetry and literature intervening between the end 
of the fourteenth century and the Elizabethan age, as 
well as his contempt for it, is shown by the fact that 
he seldom refers to it; that, when he does, the chances 
are that he is in error; and that he ridiculed Warton 
for exploring it. To the literature of the Elizabethan 
age he was equally indifferent, regarding it pretty 
much as Horace regarded the writings of Pacuvius, 
Nevius, and Ennius. How Spenser and Spenser's con- 
temporaries and immediate successors would have fared 
in his hands may be judged by his criticisms of Shake- 
speare’s poems. His consent to the proposal out of which 
his work developed was no doubt due to the fact that the 
poets whom he was to introduce were confined to the 
period with which he was so familiar. That sphere he 
naturally did not wish to see enlarged, for he was too old 
to pursue new researches, and too wise to imperil his 
reputation. For this he cannot be blamed, and he would 
have disarmed just censure had he candidly acknowledged 
the truth. 

But the exceptions taken to the selection were nothing 
to the outcry raised against the biographies and critiques. 
Johnson himself said that he expected to be attacked, 
and he was not mistaken. Loud on all sides rose the cry. 
Some complained of the grudging and illiberal estimate 
of Swift; others were justly offended with the singularly 
captious and ungracious criticism of Prior ; while Collins’ 
admirers—and he was just then beginning to be appreci- 
ated—were little less than incensed at the treatment he 
had received from his old friend. The contemptuous cur- 
soriness with which ‘poor Lyttelton,’ as Johnson called 
him, had been dismissed set political and fashionable circles 
in a flutter, provoking Lord Hardwicke to say that he 
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would himself have taken up the pen against the writer 
had he not reflected that the cudgel would have been a 
more appropriate weapon. But, as is not surprising, it 
was the ‘ Milton’ and the ‘Gray’ which raised the loudest 
storm. Cowper spoke of the first as ‘belabouring that 
great poet’s character with the most industrious cruelty,’ 
adding, ‘I could thrash Johnson’s old jacket till I made 
his pension jingle in his pocket.’ Even Johnson’s ad- 
mirers were distressed at the lengths to which political 
prejudice had carried him, and amazed at the reckless- 
ness with which, in his criticism of the minor poems, he 
had committed himself to paradoxes so derogatory to his 
taste and judgment. Not less emphatic were the protests 
against the treatment which Gray had received ; and these 
found able and eloquent expression in an interesting 
little monograph by Robert Potter, the translator of 
&schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, entitled ‘ An Inquiry 
into some passages in Dr Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets” ; 
particularly his observations on Lyric Poetry and the 
“ Odes” of Gray.’ 

Over Potter's little essay it may be well to pause for a 
moment, because, in addition to its expressing the ob- 
jections raised generally by Johnson’s contemporaries 
against the ‘ Lives,’ it is one of the earliest manifestoes in 
criticism of the Romantic school, then slowly beginning to 
assert itself. Potter begins by acknowledging the merits 
of the work, ‘the many just observations, the solid sense 
and deep penetration which even enemies must admire,’ 
but goes on to regret that there are some passages which 
Johnson’s warmest friends must wish unwritten or 
obliterated. ‘It is not without some degree of honest in- 
dignation that a person of candour observes this spirit of 
detraction diffused so universally through these volumes.’ 
He then goes on to say that the work reminded him ‘ of 
the wicker Colossus of the Druids in whose chambers of 
tribulation an hecatomb of wretches was at once offered 
as victims to some grim idol supposed to be propitiated 
by such horrid sacrifices. Of the judgment and taste of 
the critic we have (he says) a sufficient specimen in the 
admission, at his special recommendation, of Pomfret, 
Yalden, Blackmore, and Watts into the collection.’ 
Speaking of the critiques—he is referring especially to 
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those dealing with Milton’s minor poems, and with 
Thomson, Collins, Dyer, and Gray—he goes on to say: 


He wished, one would think, to persuade us that he had a 
general aversion to Nature: if he mentions love it is to ridi- 
cule it, if the country it is to sicken at it. Alas, he had no 
taste for a garden, grove, or a spring—spelunce vivique lacus. 
The darkening dell and the nightingale had no charms for 
him.’ 

The rest of the essay is devoted to a merciless dissection 
of Johnson’s criticism of Gray’s Odes. 

Potter’s essay appeared in 1783. In the same strain 
wrote Scott of Amwell, who, in his ‘Critical Essays on 
some of the Poems of several English Poets,’ took John- 
son’s measure as a critic of lyric poetry and of the 
poetry of Nature as correctly as Potter had done. Mean- 
while an elaborate account of the work, inspired no 
doubt by the booksellers, had appeared in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for June and December 1779. Between 
October 1781 and March 1782 a series of more independ- 
ent criticisms, written, as we learn from Miss Seward’s 
‘Letters, by one Fitz-Thomas, appeared in successive 
numbers; and these, in 1789, were collected into a volume 
entitled ‘The Art of Criticism as exemplified in Dr John- 
son’s “Lives of the most Eminent English Poets.”’ In 
these and in other communications, particularly in a 
letter signed ‘Scrutator,’ a formidable list of errors, but 
principally printer’s errors, were pointed out. Long 
after their publication, the Lives continued to be the 
talk everywhere. The bitterest of their assailants was 
Horace Walpole, who, making (he said) ‘a conscience 
of not buying them,’ pronounced Johnson to have 
‘neither taste nor ear, nor criterion nor judgment, but 
his old woman’s prejudices.’ He could see nothing in the 
Life of Pope but ‘a most trumpery performance stuffed 
with crabbed phrases, vulgarisms, and much trash as 
anecdotes.’ Miss Seward’s verdict was not more favour- 
able, for we find her some years afterwards speaking of 
the difficulty of ‘stemming that overwhelming tide of 
injustice and malignity, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.’ 

Personal prejudice was no doubt largely responsible 
for the censures of Horace Walpole and Miss Seward; but 
no such prejudice could be suspected in Bishop Newton, 
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who was proud of the genius of his fellow-townsman. In 
his autobiography he expresses himself as ‘hurt and 
offended at the malevolence that predominates in every 
part. of Johnson’s work, observing that ‘his reputation 
was so high in the republic of letters that it wanted not 
to be raised on the ruins of others,’ and greatly regretting 
that the ‘Lives,’ instead of ‘raising a higher idea than 
was before entertained of their writer’s understanding, 
have certainly given the world a worse opinion of his 
temper. ‘I respected him (the Bishop continues), not 
only for his genius and learning, but valued him much 
more for the more amiable part of his character, his 
humanity and charity, his morality and religion.’ Boswell 
very naively attributes these remarks to the disgust 
and peevishness of old age; and Johnson, who must not 
only have known that they were sincere, but probably 
recognised that, in a large measure, they were just, did 
himself little credit by contemptuously observing that 
Newton, who was then dead, would never have dared to 
publish them in his lifetime. 

Such was the impression which this celebrated work 
made on those who witnessed its appearance. And, when 
we remember that even its assailants, or at least the 
majority of them, recognised, always tacitly and some- 
times eloquently, its transcendent merits, we cannot but 
be surprised how little the estimate formed of it by 
Johnson’s contemporaries differs from the estimate 
formed of it now. Had it appeared twenty years earlier, 
we may fairly question whether any of its critical verdicts 
would have been disputed; but it appeared at a moment 
when poetry and criticism were beginning to assume new 
phases and were indeed on the eve of revolution. A 
reaction against the Classical School had set in, and had 
become progressively accentuated, not only in the new 
elements entering into poetry, but in the changes’ per- 
ceptible in the spirit and sympathies of criticism. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that in our poetry, 
between about 1745 and the appearance of Johnson’s 
work, may be discerned in adumbration or in embryo 
almost all the characteristics of the Romantic school as 
represented by Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott. 

And what is true of the poetry of that time is true of 
the criticism which was then beginning to find expression 
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everywhere ; sometimes aggressively, as in such works as 
Joseph Warton’s ‘ Essay on Pope’ and his brother's ‘ Essay 
on Spenser’ and ‘History of English Poetry,’ the object 
of which was not only to call attention to the merits of 
our older poets, but to readjust the focus of comparative 
criticism. The result was that new standards and new 
criteria were applied to poetry. The cry was for sim- 
plicity and Nature ; and, the further poetry receded from 
art, or from what was denominated art, the greater was 
the favour with which it was regarded. Hence the atten- 
tion which now began to be paid to the Elizabethan and 
pre-Elizabethan poets, and the great popularity of such 
works as Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian’ and Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ 
A reaction against the Classical School and its canons 
was, in the nature of things, inevitable ; and from all such 
reactions extravagance is inseparable. But the results 
were salutary. It was high time for criticism to call 
to account the judgments which had never distinguished 
between rhetoric and poetry, which had exalted art and 
talent above Nature and enthusiasm, and which, ignoring 
in poetry its finer and nobler attributes, had placed at 
the head of our poets those who belonged essentially to 
the second rank. 

But the sympathies and canons of the new criticism 
were anathema to Johnson; temperament, associations, 
and education alike disqualifying him for compre- 
hending them. To him Chaucer was little better than 
a Goth, Spenser obsolete, and Shakespeare an inspired 
barbarian. For him English poetry began with Waller 
and culminated in Pope. He thus belonged entirely to 
the old school, being probably its last completely typical 
representative, as he was certainly its most powerful 
living exponent. The work therefore, both in its merits 
and in its limitations, is of singular interest historically, 
summing up as it does, with aggressive emphasis, the 
criticism which, between the appearance of Dryden and 
the later years of Johnson’s life, had regulated taste 
and controlled critical opinion in England. Not a note 
in it indicates the smallest sympathy either with the 
new school of poetry or with the new school of criticism, 
but there is much in it which indicates that it was de- 
signed, and studiously designed, to be a protest against 
both. Thus, in the ‘ Life of Pope,’ he exultingly asks, ‘ If 
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Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ?’ and in 
dealing with poets, notably Milton, Parnell, Collins, Dyer, 
and Gray, into whose work the qualities so highly prized 
by the Romanticists enter, he either passes over the poems 
marked by them, or, if he reviews them, ignores the 
qualities themselves, or, still more frequently, dismisses 
them with a sneer. But nothing shows so forcibly that 
it was Johnsor’s intention to vindicate and glorify the 
school in which he believed, and to which he himself 
belonged, as the elaborate panegyrics of its chief leaders, 
and the fact that his appreciation of the minor poets is 
regulated by their fidelity to, or their deviation from, its 
canons and traditions. Should any one doubt this, he 
would do well to compare the critique of Roscommon 
with the critique of Collins, or the critiques of Denham 
and Waller with those of Gray and Dyer. 

But, if the chief defects and limitations of the ‘ Lives’ 
have an historical interest, an interest of a very different 
kind attaches itself to the work as a whole. Within his 
sphere and at his best Johnson has no superior, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say no equal, in our litera- 
ture at least, as a critic. That sphere was, it must be 
admitted, a comparatively narrow one; and, even when 
within it, he was not always at his best. He describes 
himself as having written the ‘ Lives’ in his ‘ usual way, 
dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work and working with 
vigour and haste.’ Of this haste the indications are at 
first evident only when he is dealing with poets of little 
importance, but they become increasingly apparent as the 
work proceeds and he approaches the poets of his own 
time, many of whom are despatched with ill-disguised 
impatience and with very little ceremony. In the greater 
part and in all the important parts of his work, vigour is 
certainly more in evidence than haste. Sainte-Beuve tells 
us that, in a conversation he once had with Villemaine, 
who was decrying Johnson, he defended him by saying 
that, whatever might be Johnson's limitations, he had at 
least two of the qualities essential to a great critic— 
sound judgment and the authority requisite to give 
weight to it. This puts Johnson exactly in his place. 
On everything submitted to him he brought to bear, 
when unprejudiced, sound judgment and robust good 
sense, combined with extraordinary natural acuteness, 
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A logical and positive intellect incessantly occupied in 
analysis and generalisation and enlarged and fertilised 
by multifarious reading and attentive observation of life, 
however little it may have contributed to develope the 
finer sensibilities and sympathies of the critic, not only 
furnished him with immense general stores of digested 
information, but with invaluable criteria. If his studies 
were bounded by his tastes and his inclinations, and 
these, early fixed, had become prematurely stereotyped, 
their efficacy and influence had been doubled by their 
very contraction; for what he had read he retained 
and assimilated, and on what he had made his own he 
exercised his judgment. Thus he applied himself to 
criticism with fixed principles, settled rules, and definite 
canons, not arbitrarily determined, but deduced from the 
studies to which taste and temperament inclined him— 
the Latin classics and their modern disciples chiefly— 
well weighed in the balance of his own judgment and 
having the sanction of common sense. Within these 
limits, and universally (it may be added) in what pertains, 
within the bounds of rhetoric, to the art of expression, 
his judgments are not merely sound but almost infallible. 
One gift Johnson possessed which the most perfect critic 
who ever lived might envy—his power of investing with 
distinction and impressiveness whatever he wished to 
convey or enforce. 

But to turn to the Lives themselves. The first in 
order of composition was the Life of Savage, published 
as a separate work in 1744 and incorporated with the 
other Lives many years afterwards. It was written 
under pressure and with extraordinary rapidity, and is a 
bad specimen of Johnson’s first and worst style. The 
miserable story which is told could scarcely be told more 
impressively and pathetically ; but half the story, as told 
by Johnson, is fiction. We are surprised that his editors 
should have allowed this biography to stand without 
directing attention to the monstrous myth to which 
Johnson in all innocence gave currency. So far back as 
1858, Mr Moy Thomas conclusively proved that Savage’s 
claim to be the son of the Countess of Macclesfield and 
Earl Rivers had not, as he himself well knew, a shred of 
evidence to support it, but that in urging it he had simply 
availed himself of an opportunity afforded by a half- 
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forgotten scandal in the Countess’s early life to levy 
blackmail on her and on her family. A baser, crueller, and 
blacker-hearted scoundrel than the subject of Johnson’s 
pathetic narrative never existed. His untruthfulness and 
want of principle Johnson himself acknowledges; and 
how, with such facts before him as he must have had, he 
could have been deceived by him is a mystery. Yet so it 
was; and one of the most callous impostors who ever 
lived will continue to excite pity, and one of the kindest 
and most tender-hearted of women execration as a 
prodigy of cruelty and unnaturalness. 

The Lives proper begin with the Life of Cowley. 
This Johnson always considered the best on account 
of the dissertation on the metaphysical poets. Of that 
dissertation he had reason to be proud. It is a master- 
piece of analytical criticism. But the whole Life is 
written with great care and is in Johnson’s best style. 
Cowley has many sides; and Johnson does justice to all. 
It is, however, curious that he should apparently have 
found little attraction in poems which, to readers in our 
day, have much more interest than those singled out by 
him for special notice. Such would be the Ode on the 
use of Reason in divine matters. Surely the passage in 
which the relation of reason to faith is described is far 
more striking than any quoted by Johnson: 

‘, . . Reason must assist too; for, in seas 

So vast and dangerous as these, 
Our course by stars above we cannot know 
Without the compass too below. 
Though Reason cannot through Faith’s mysteries see, 
It sees that there and such they be: 
Leads to Heaven’s door and there does humbly keep, 
And there through chinks and key-holes peep. 
Though it, like Moses, by a sad command 
Must not come into th’ Holy Land, 
Yet thither it infallibly does guide, 
And from afar ’tis all descry’d.’ 
Johnson’s remarks on the importance of language and 
style as the dress of thought, and his criticism of Cowley’s 
negligence in this respect, are truly admirable. One 
paragraph may be quoted: 
‘Truth indeed is always truth, and reason is always reason ; 
they have an intrinsic and unalterable value, and constitute 
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that intellectual gold which defies destruction. But gold may 
be so concealed in baser matter that only a chymist can re- 
cover it; sense may be so hidden in unrefined and plebeian 
words that none but philosophers can distinguish it; and 
both may be so buried in impurities as not to pay the cost of 
their extraction.’ 


The Life of Waller, which, in order of composition, 
followed that of Cowley, is written with equal care and 
elaboration, and is one of the most finished of the series. 
Waller scarcely rises above mediocrity as a poet, but he 
is of importance in the history of the Critical School, and 
was, moreover, a most interesting man; and this is 
some justification for the prominence which Johnson 
has given him. To Waller’s adventures and witticisms 
ample justice, to his merits and services as a poet more 
than justice, is done. In none of the ‘ Lives’ are there 
more brilliant passages. Thus he speaks of Waller's 
unsuccessful poetical courtship of Sacharissa and subse- 
quent marriage with a less brilliant mistress : 


‘He doubtless praised some whom he would have been afraid 
to marry, and perhaps married one whom he would have been 
ashamed to praise. Many qualities contribute to domestic 
happiness upon which poetry has no colours to bestow; and 
many airs and sallies may delight imagination which he who 
flatters them can never approve. There are charms made only 
for distant admiration. No spectacle is nobler than a blaze.’ 


Such, too, are the remarks about Waller’s fickleness, and 
the summary of the general character of his poetry. But 
the most memorable passage is the justly famous digres- 
sion on the relation of poetry to religion. It is, however, 
little more than a piece of splendid sophistry, with a 
certain amount of truth infused into it, and expressed 
with an eloquence so fervid that it resembles inspiration. 
Its best refutation was, as Mrs Thrale told him, the very 
practical one of his own inability to restrain his tears 
whenever he heard the ‘Dies Ire.’ As to Denham, we 
smile to hear him described as ‘one of the fathers of 
English poetry.’ Yet there is no mismeasurement in the 
rest of the critique on this poet; and the term applied to 
him, being evidently limited to his influence on the style 
and tone of the Critical School, is, in its strict applica- 
tion less absurd than it appears. 
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Next to the Life of Denham comes the Life of 
Milton. It was composed with great care, for Johnson 
knew that he was on his mettle, and in point of style 
as well in the power and acumen displayed occasionally 
and in particular passages is among the best of the ‘ Lives.’ 
The first thing which strikes us in it is the aggressive 
and defiant spirit in which it was evidently written. It 
was plainly designed to shock and offend the admirers 
of Milton; indeed he frankly said to Malone ‘we have 
too many honeysuckle lives of Milton; mine shall be in 
another strain.’ He detested Milton’s politics, he disliked 
his character, and he had no relish for his poetry. But 
Johnson’s nature was too noble for malignity and too 
honest to palter with truth. He told the truth, but he 
told it with reserve and coldness when it was to Milton’s 
credit, and with all the emphasis he could command when 
it was not to his credit. On what was unpleasing and 
unamiable in that great man he lays undue stress; and, 
where he should have been indulgent he is querulous 
and exacting. He sneers, he objurgates, he censures 
where, if he pleased, he had a perfect right to do so, 
but where good-nature would have been silent. His 
worst offence in the biography is the countenance he 
gives to the story that Milton interpolated the prayer 
from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ in ‘Icon Basilike,’ an abomin- 
able charge, of the truth of which he should have 
satisfied himself before recording and giving it currency. 
The sincerity of his portentous criticism of ‘Comus,’ of 
‘ Lycidas,’ of the Sonnets, and of ‘Samson Agonistes’ need 
not be suspected, thovgh prejudice against their author 
and a paradoxical desire to astonish and disgust his 
admirers were no doubt largely responsible for its ex- 
travagance. 

It may fairly be deduced from Johnson’s temper and 
critical utterances that ‘Paradise Lost’ really appealed 
to him almost as little as ‘Comus’ and ‘Samson Agonistes’; 
but intellectually he recognised its greatness, and was well 
aware that to dispute its supremacy in modern epic poetry 
would have been as futile as to dispute the supremacy 
of the Iliad and Odyssey in ancient. He therefore pre- 
pared himself for a great effort when he came to deal 
with it. The moment we compare his critique with such 
critiques, say, as those of Hazlitt and Coleridge, we perceive 
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all the difference between the criticism of insight and the 
criticism of the pedant and the rhetorician, between the 
criticism which pierces to what is essential and of the 
life, and the criticism which confines itself to accidents 
and is of the form. There is much in this famous critique 
which is absurd, much which is inconsistent, and much 
more to which just exception may be taken. It is indeed 
sufficient to say that Johnson pronounces or at least 
implies that Milton’s blank verse is verse only to the eye; 
that he compares his diction to a Babylonish dialect ; that 
he sees no sublimity in the allegory of Sin and Death and 
would wish it away; and that he says of the poem as a 
whole that its perusal is rather a duty than a pleasure. 
The last remark, if consistent with the concluding 
sentence of the critique, namely, that ‘Paradise Lost’ is 
not the greatest of heroic poems only because it is not 
the first, can be consistent only in a sense derogatory to 
the taste and intelligence of its readers. Johnson is far 
more satisfactory in what is in this Life incidental, in his 
admirable remarks on the true aims of education, and on 
the reasons which may be urged for and against the free- 
dom of the press. These are worth all his critiques of 
the poems put together. 

In dealing with Butler, Johnson is at his very best. 
The comparison of ‘ Hudibras’ with ‘Don Quixote,’ the 
analysis of what constitutes the originality and peculiar 
merits of the former, and the disquisition on the perish- 
able and permanent elements in such works, are as 
interesting as they are illumining. Of the minor poets 
contemporary with Dryden, the least satisfactory are 
Otway and Rochester, and the best is Roscommon. That 
in the case of Rochester he should have confined himself 
to a few superficial remarks about his trifles and said 
nothing of his singularly powerful poem, ‘A Satire against 
Mankind,’ beyond coldly remarking that Rochester ‘can 
only claim what remains when all Boileau’s part is taken 
away, is not a little surprising, especially in the author 
of ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.’ He might well have 
been arrested, as both Goethe and Tennyson were, by 


such a passage as 


‘Reason an ignis fatuus of the mind, 
Which leaves the light of Nature, sense, behind ; 
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Pathless and dangerous wandering ways it takes 
Through Error’s fenny bogs and thorny brakes. 


Then Old Age and Experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to death and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong.’ 
The remarks in the Life of Roscommon, on a proposal 
for a national Academy, one sentence of which may be 
quoted, are an excellent illustration of Johnson’s good 
sense. 
‘If an academician’s place were profitable it would be given 
by interest; if attendance were gratuitous it would be rarely 
paid, and no man would endure the least disgust. Unanimity 
is impossible, and debate would separate the assembly.’ 

Notices of five all but worthless poetasters, Pomfret, 
Stepney, Walsh, Dorset, and John Philips—the last two 
feebly surviving, one through a sprightly lyric, and the 
other by an ingenious parody of Milton—bring us to 
Dryden. This, were it not deformed by the interpola- 
tion of coarse and stupid extracts from pamphlets long 
deservedly forgotten, and by the extravagant eulogy of 
the Ode on the Death of Anne Killigrew, would be 
read with unalloyed satisfaction and admiration. The 
biographical and critical portions are alike excellent. 
With the exception referred to it has no mismeasure- 
ments, and it has no paradoxes. The general estimate 
of Dryden and the particular estimates of his work as 
a didactic poet, a satirist, a dramatist, a translator, a 
critic, and prose-writer, are among the finalities of critical 
arbitration. Nor are these judgments affected by the 
absurdity, relatively speaking, of the concluding dictum 
that Dryden found English poetry brick and left it 
marble ; for Johnson fortunately institutes no compari- 
sons with preceding poets, nor does he attempt any 
definition of poetry. He assumes it to be what his 
touchstones and tests narrowed it into being; and the 
application of such tests justified his estimate both of 
Dryden’s achievement,-and the effect of that achieve- 
ment on the work of his successors. 
It is not necessary to pursue this review in detail 

through the minor poets preceding and contemporary 
with the great trio, Swift, Addison, and Pope. As a rule 
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Johnson does more than justice to their merits when 
such merits are within the grooves of the critical tradi- 
tion, and much less than justice when any new notes are 
struck. Thus he describes Rowe's ‘Lucan’ as‘ one of 
the greatest productions of English poetry,’ Young's 
‘Universal Passion’ as ‘a very great performance’; and 
he speaks of Blackmore’s ‘ Creation’ as ‘ transmitting him 
to posterity among the first favourites of the English 
muse.’ But for the charms and beauty of such poems 
as Parnell’s ‘ Night-piece on Death’ and ‘ Ode to Content- 
ment’ he has no word of praise; and to Watts’ sublime 
Sapphics on the Last Day he does not even refer. The 
Life of Congreve, in which he gives an animated account 
of the controversy with Collier, is in his best vein; but, 
when he tells us that Congreve was the first to teach 
English writers that Pindar’s Odes were regular, he 
forgot Ben Jonson. Johnson has been ridiculed for his 
extravagant eulogy of the passage quoted by him from 
the ‘Mourning Bride’; but how true after all, and how 
admirable is his commentary on the passage: 


‘He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment the powers of 
a poet; he feels what he remembers to have felt before, but 
he feels it with great increase of sensibility ; he recognises a 
familiar image, but meets it again amplified and expanded, 
embellished with beauty and enlarged with majesty.’ 


The critique of Prior must have been written iniquo 
tempore, in some mood of irritable caprice ; nothing so 
inadequate, so captious, and so palpably unjust ever came 
from Johnson’s pen. To say that Prior’s ‘expression has 
every mark of laborious study, his words not coming till 
they were called, and then being put by constraint into 
their places where they did their duty, but did it sullenly,’ 
is to say what even the least successful of the pieces of 
one of the most perfect artists in epigram and in the 
lighter ode who have ever lived would instantly refute. 
Fenton is another poet to whom Johnson did not do 
justice. Genius might at least have been allowed to a 
poet who could write like this : 


‘Shall man from Nature’s sanction stray 
With blind Opinion for his guide, 
And, rebel to her rightful sway, 
Leave all her bounties unenjoy’d ? 
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Fool! Time no change of motion knows; 
With equal speed the torrent flows, 

To sweep Fame, Power, and Wealth away. 
The Past is all by Death possess’d ; 

And frugal Fate, that guards the rest, 
By giving, bids him live to-day.’ 


To Garth, Gay, Tickell, Ambrose Philips, Mallet, and 
Shenstone, Johnson assigns very exactly the places which 
belong to them, though we are surprised that, in dealing 
with Garth, he makes no reference to the fine lines on 
death in the canto of ‘The Dispensary,’ and in dealing 
with Tickell, says no word either about the eloquent 
elegy on Lord Cadogan or the charming ballad of ‘ Colin 
and Lucy.’ His criticism of Akenside, in which he has 
some very sensible remarks about the encouragement 
which blank verse gives to diffuseness and luxuriance, is 
distinguished by the same good sense and acumen as 
are displayed in the incidental exposure of Shaftesbury’s 
sophism that ridicule is the test of truth. 

Considering how little Johnson cared for Nature, it 
is a pleasing surprise to find him acquitting himself so 
creditably in dealing with Thomson. Beyond remarking 
that the first canto opens a scene of lazy luxury that fills 
the imagination, he says nothing, it is true, of Thomson’s 
finest poem, the ‘Castle of Indolence’; but he speaks 
with something of enthusiasm of the ‘ Seasons,’ observing 
that Thomson ‘looks round on Nature and on life with 
the eye which Nature bestows only on a poet.’ When 
he adds that the reader of the ‘Seasons’ ‘wonders that 
he never saw before what Thomson shows him, and that 
he never yet has felt what Thomson impresses,’ he very 
naively and amusingly betrays his own limitations. The 
critique of Young is discriminating and just, but super- 
ficial. Thus of his Satires he observes that ‘he plays 
only on the surface of life, he never penetrates the re- 
cesses of the mind; and therefore the whole power of 
his poetry is exhausted by a single perusal, and his con- 
ceits please only when they surprise’; of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ that they ‘exhibit a very wide display of 
original poetry, variegated with deep reflections and 
striking allusions, a wilderness of thought in which the 
fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and of 
every odour’; of the ‘ Last Day, that ‘it has an equability 
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and propriety which he afterwards either never en- 
deavoured or never attained.’ All quite true; but he 
does not so much as indicate the true sources of Young's 
power, a power at times absolutely thrilling—an ex- 
quisite sensibility and grand imagination, fitfully reveal- 
ing themselves in intensity and sublimity, but in an 
intensity which is never sustained, and a sublimity which 
exhibits itself only in flashes. 

We now come to Johnson’s more important efforts. 
The Lives of Addison and Pope stand beside those of 
Cowley and Dryden, and constitute with them his master- 
pieces in criticism. On the ‘ Addison’ it would be difficult 
if not impossible for any critic to improve; it is almost 
without a flaw both as a biography and as a critique. The 
long extracts from Dennis’ coarse but acute strictures on 
‘Cato’ might have been spared, and the merit of Addison’s 
papers in the Whig ‘ Examiner’ is extraordinarily over- 
rated; but, for the rest, there is nothing that could be 
wished away and nothing that could be with advantage 
added. In brilliance, in power, and in varied attractive- 
ness, but not in balance and measure, the Life of Pope is 
superior to that of Addison; it is the most elaborate of 
the Lives, and with the composition of it Johnson took 
great pains. A more delightful biography is not to be 
found, for it tells with a particularity which is never 
tiresome all that the most curious reader could desire to 
know about a celebrated man ; it is surprising with what 
a wealth of anecdote, gathered from all sources, from 
those who knew Pope personally as well as from books, 
Johnson illustrates Pope’s character and habits. All 
this is enlivened and embellished by a running commen- 
tary now shrewd and pungent, now profoundly wise, as 
sparkling with epigram as a comedy of Congreve and as 
weighty with aphorism as an essay of Bacon. Among 
the passages which every reader would pause over would 
be the beautiful remarks about Pope’s filial piety, and the 
still more beautiful remarks about the ties which bound 
him to an ungrateful mistress; the exposure of the ab- 
surdity of cynicism real or affected; the profound truth 
of the observations on the supposed unreserve of men 
in friendship; and above all the explosion of the fallacy 
that assumes a ‘ universal passion’ in human nature. 

The critical portion of the Life is equally masterly, 
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equally informing and attractive. And indeed this 
critique has uncommon interest, for it is not merely an 
estimate of Pope and of Pope’s work particularly, but 
a vindication, through that estimate, of the claims of 
the Critical School to a high rank in poetry generally. 
Johnson is, it must be owned, far more successful in 
establishing Pope’s title to be considered a poet, and a 
great poet, on his own merits and judged by the standard 
and touchstones applicable to his work, than in establish- 
ing his title to a high place among poets whose achieve- 
ment must be tested by touchstones applicable to such 
poetsas Homer. Johnson, indeed, solves his critical knot 
in true Gordian fashion, bringing his otherwise perfectly 
just and most masterly vindication of Pope to a very 
lame and impotent conclusion. ‘If the writer of the 
Iliad were to class his successors, he would assign a very 
high place to his translator without requiring any other 
evidence of his genius. And yet there are no mis- 
measurements in his appreciation of particular poems, 
and in his general estimate of Pope no exaggeration. 
When he contends that Pope had, in proportions very )\ 
nicely adjusted to each other, all the qualities that / 
constituted genius—invention as displayed in the ‘ Rape 
of the Loc)’ and in the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ imagination 
as in ‘Eloisa,’ ‘Windsor Forest, and the Moral Essays, 
and judgment as in evidence everywhere—who would 
dispute it ? 4 

It would have been well for Johnson’s reputation had 
his scheme not included Collins and Gray. For his 
judgment of Collins, his innate insensibility to all that 
constitutes the power and charm of the Odes was no 
doubt alone responsible ; and it is merely an example of 
an infirmity which never fails to become conspicuous 
whenever he treats of poetry into which the finer 
elements enter. To a critic who could say of painting 
that it could represent but could not inform, who saw in 
Fleet Street the finest prospect in the world, and who 
never referred to our old ballad literature except to laugh 
at it, such poems as the Odes to Fear, to Evening, and on 
the Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, could hardly 
be expected to appeal. 

But something more than deficiency in esthetic 
sensibility enters into the critique of Gray, as it had 
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entered into the critique of Milton. For Gray and Gray’s 
circle he could never, in conversation, restrain his dislike 
and contempt, to both of which he was in the habit of 
giving very intemperate expression. Gray, he regarded 
as an affected and effeminate coxcomb, Mason as a prig, 
and Walpole as a fashionable fribble. When he wrote this 
Life, Gray had been dead ten years; but Gray's friends 
and admirers, Mason and Walpole, were alive. Of de- 
liberate injustice Johnson was at all times incapable ; and, 
since the grave had closed over Gray, softening what it 
seldom fails to soften in the living, and Mason’s Life 
of him had appeared, Johnson would have been forced, 
had he not been willing, to allow that Gray was no 
ordinary man. But of Gray’s poetry his estimate remained 
unchanged ; and that estimate he took care to express 
with all the emphasis he could command; partly in self- 
defence, to justify opinions formed originally, no doubt, 
in the heat of prejudice, but to which his critical reputa- 
tion was committed; and partly to annoy and irritate 
Gray’s admirers, particularly Walpole and Mason. He 
was more successful in his last object than in his first. 
A more comprehensive and deplorable exhibition of his 
infirmities as a critic he could scarcely have given. 
Making every allowance for Johnson’s ignorance of 
Pindar and of the Greek poets, and even for all that is 
indicated in his pronouncement that no man could have 
fancied he read ‘Lycidas’ with pleasure had he not 
known the author, it is astonishing that he could have 
been capable of such portents of critical opacity and 
obliquity as his critiques of the ‘ Bard’ and the ‘ Progress 
of Poetry.’ To the Installation Ode, with its exquisite 
occasional beauties and its majestic evolution, he does 
not even refer.’ A few peddling and carping objections 
to its figures and epithets, and the remark that it suggests 
nothing to its author which every reader does not equally 
think and feel, are all that the Ode on the Prospect of 
Eton College elicits from him. He is so inconsistent as 
to praise the Elegy for what he blames in the Ode, re- 
marking in commendation that it ‘abounds with images 
that find a mirror in every mind and with sentiments to 
which every bosom returns an echo.’ Of Gray’s essential 
and peculiar excellences—the noble evolution and mingled 
picturesqueness and sublimity of the two great odes; all 
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those qualities which, in the Ode to Adversity and in 
the Eton ode, place him at the head of our ethical lyric 
poetry ; his high seriousness, his fine ear and wonderful 
music, his exquisite sense of style and his consummate 
mastery of it--of all this Johnson appears to be utterly 
insensible. a 

But with all its limitations and defects, the ‘ Lives of 
the Poets’ is a great work. There is no mistaking its 
note, it is the note of a classic. Its style, distinguished 
and original, is in the happiest accordance with what it 
expresses and is a model of its kind. In every page we 
instinctively feel that a master, sure of himself and 
morally as well as intellectually justified in such con- 
fidence, is addressing us. Serious deductions have no 
doubt to be made for infirmities of various kinds and 
originating from various causes, but they are more than 
compensated; and what compensates them has added 
importantly and permanently to the common stock of 
intellectual wealth. The work has almost as much value 
and certainly as much interest for the student of life 
as for the student of books. From the comments and 
observations on human nature and the world of men 
scattered throughout the biographical portions may be 
culled an anthology of wit and wisdom which need fear 
comparison with no similar anthology in the world. It 
is rare indeed to read two consecutive pages without 
being arrested by some shrewd or wise reflection, some 
moral truth generalised in felicitous aphorism, or some 
epigram, sarcastic or serious, as pointed and pungent as 
the best in Tacitus or La Rochefoucauld. Few books 
exist which possess so many attractions or in which so 
much that instructs and informs, and so much that 
amuses are mingled. As a contribution to criticism, the 
least that can be said for it is that, on the poetry and 
polite literature characteristic of the eighteenth century, 
and on the writings of the early fathers of that litera- 
ture, it is an indispensable and imperishable commentary ; 
that, even where it is misleading and unsound, it is yet 
instructive; and that there is no book in our language 
which, to a critical education, would contribute so much 
which is furthering and so much which is illumining. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
Vol. 208.—No. 414. 
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Vv Art. V.i—THE RELIGIONS OF THE FAR EAST. 


II. JAPAN. 


. Le Bouddhisme Japonais. By Ryauon Fujishima. 
Paris: Maisonneuve, 1889. 

. The Religions of Japan. By W. E. Griffis. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1895. 

. Shinto: the Way of the Gods. By W.G. Aston, C.M.G. 
London: Longmans, 1905. 

. Die Sekten des Japanischen Buddhismus. By H. Haas. 
Heidelberg: Evangelischer Verlag, 1905. 

. Developments of Japanese Buddhism. By Rev. A. Lloyd. 
Trans. of Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. xxii, 1894. 

. Le Shinntoisme. By M. Revon. A series of articles 
still in course of publication in the ‘ Revue de l’Histoire 
des Religions.’ Paris: Leroux, 1904. 

7. Handbook to Japan. By B. H. Chamberlain and W. B. 
Mason. London: Murray, 1907. 

8. Things Japanese. By B. H. Chamberlain. Fifth edi- 
tion, revised. London: Murray, 1905, 

9. Wisdom of the East Series: The Way of the Buddha; 
The Classics of Confucius; The Sayings of Lao Tzi, etc. 
Edited by L. Cranmer Byng and S. A. Kapadia. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1907. 


\THE general conditions of religious life in Japan are 
similar to those in China. Religions are not mutually 
exclusive; in practice people usually follow more or less 
the external observances of two; fanaticism and sacer- 
dotalism are absent or discguraged. Yet one is conscious 
of a different atmosphere. [Though the Japanese are not 
much more pious than the Chinese, their creeds share in 
the vigour, intelligence, and good order which characterise 
their other institutions; their superstitions are less 
ridiculous and more artistic; and the predilection for 
didactic ethics, so marked in China, is absent.) The 
Japanese are not wanting in either public or private 
ethics, but the connexion between worship and morality 
does not impress them. _The old national religion, 
Shintoism, is non-moral. Buddhism is occupied with 
the saving of souls and with such aspects of individual 
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conduct as are necessary for that task, but not with the 
politico-ethical morality so dear to the Chinese mind. / 

The Japanese often seem irreverent ; some awe may 
attach to a place or person, such as the shrines of Ise 
or the Mikado, but rarely to a doctrine or a deity. A 
Japanese priest in Kyoto showed me a representation 
of the death of Buddha with roars of laughter. I have 
never seen a convincing explanation of the propriety of 
Japanese laughter and am not sure, as some would have 
us believe, that it is always in place; but in this case the 
priest was not a scoffer. It may be said that there was 
nothing unusual in his laughter, for a Japanese will 
smile in announcing his parent's death. But the habit 
seems to show that religion and death are treated with 
friendly familiarity and do not inspire the distant rever- 
ence felt by both Mohammedans and Christians. 

Japanese religion has received comparatively little 
attention in Europe. Griffis seems to be the only author 
who has devoted a separate book to it as a whole; and 
his ‘ Religions of Japan’ still remains the best introduc- 
tion to the subject. But an admirable compendium of 
information is contained in Murray’s Handbook to Japan 
(by Chamberlain and Mason) under the sections Shinto 
Buddhism, and lists of gods and goddesses. Much of 
interest will also be found scattered in Chamberlain’s 
‘Things Japanese.’ In addition to the works noticed below 
a number of valuable papers by Sir E. Satow and others 
are contained in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society , 
of Japan. Haas’ ‘Sekten des Japanischen Buddhismus,’ 
though only a little pamphlet, gives a singularly clear 
and complete statement of the doctrines, divisions, and 
present conditions of Japanese Buddhism. 

apan has at present two religions, Shintoism and 

Buddhism, the latter divided into many sects. To these 
may be added two other elements—ancestor-worship, 
practised by both Shintoists and Buddhists, and Con- 
fucianism. Historically the influence of Chinese religion 
and philosophy has been great; but, except in the case of 
Buddhism, it did not take the form of definite creeds, 
so that in statistics based on names and figures it dis- 
appears. 

Different views have been held as to the connexion 
between Shintoism and the ceremonies observed in honour 
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of ancestors, commonly called ancestor-worship. Tal 
Japanese, whether Shintoists or Buddhists, observe such 
ceremonies. They are certainly a foreign addition to 
Buddhism); and Mr Aston, in his work ‘ Shinto: the Way 
of the Gods,’ regards them as distinct from Shinto, which, 
in his opinion, is simple nature-worship: ‘It is possible 
that the cult of ancestors may have been borrowed from 
China, like so many other things in Japan.) Still Shinto 
undoubtedly includes the veneration of the Mikado’s 
ancestors; and the Ujigami, or clan-gods, supply a link 
between the worship of ghosts and other forms of poly- 
theism. Since at least one of the stocks from which the 
Japanese race has been formed came from the mainland, 
they may well have brought with them the same sort of 
religion as we find in early China and also among the 
tribes of Central Asia, namely, ancestor-worship combined 
with nature-worship; It seems unnecessary to describe 
this combination as two religions and to separate the 
cult of the dead rigidly from Shinto, although that word 
is primarily and naturally applied, not to ceremonies in 
honour of the departed, but to temples, and the prayers, 
dances, and other rites performed there. Funeral rites 
are not performed in these temples, as corpses are con- 
sidered unclean. 

The veneration of ancestors is no doubt the largest 
part of emotional, if not of dogmatic, religion in Japan, 
as well as in China and Indo-China. As in those countries, 
it is unconnected with any special theory of a future life, 
and, if criticised unsentimentally, is illogical, for offerings 
are, as a rule, made only to immediate ancestors and the 
founder of the family, the intervening ghosts being 
neglected. It is inconsistent with Buddhism ; yet, as in 
China, Buddhism has acquired the position which it holds 
in the popular estimation only by posing as able to assist 
the dead by prayers and masses; and, by a strange attempt 
at compromise, the dead are spoken of as having become 
Buddhas. But the sentiment which prompts these observ- 
ances requires no explanation; it is clearly that which 
places flowers on graves in Europe, though in Japan the 
ceremonies are far more numerous, because the connexion 
of the present with the past and the unity of the family 
are more strongly felt. Chinese sentiment tends towards 
yeneration of ancestors and ceremoniously courteous 
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salutations. In Japan this is not absent; but the spirit 
of the Japanese inclines more towards affectionate atten- 
tion to the dead. 

On ancestor-worship, as on many other aspects of 
Japanese religion, the writings of Lafcadio Hearn throw 
a sure and sympathetic light. His conclusions are not 
the deductions of a scholar from the available evidence, 
nor are they exactly what a Japanese would say if he 
had to formulate his ideas ; but, if regarded as an inter- 
pretation of Japanese thought, a translation and arrange- 
ment made so as to be intelligible to Europeans, they are 
correct and illuminating. In several sketches he has 
emphasised the national feeling of grateful and reverent 
love for past generations ; the ever-present sense, almost 
unknown in Europe as a popular emotion, that the present 
is what it is merely because it is an outcome of the past ; 
the obvious duty of honouring the dead as much as we 
honour the living; the scandal of doing anything which 
could bring shame on them. Such motives seem to 
Europeans respectable and honourable, but somewhat 
classic and wanting in cogency for everyday life; but the 
genius of Hearn makes us see how they may be the spirit 
and mainspring of national and family life. In particular 
he has brought out the beauty and pathos of these rites 
and legends, the deities who protect the souls of little 
children, and the lanterns lit to guide the wandering 
ghosts to their homes. 

Looked at more prosaically, the cult of the dead shows 
itself in four chief forms. The worship of the Imperial 
ancestors is part of the State religion, or, as some might 
prefer to say, the principal deities are represented as 
being the ancestors of the ruling house. Secondly, in 
every family there is a household shrine where offerings 
are presented to the dead. with Shinto or Buddhist prayers. 
In the former they are described as Kami, the Shinto 
word for god, and in the latter are boldly called Buddhas. 
Different opinions may be held as to whether the worship 
of Imperial or private ancestors is the older. In view of 
the prevalence of ancestor-worship in all sects, it seems 
to me hardly probable that it is an importation from 
China, though it must be admitted that Chinese influence 
has been very penetrating ; and I should suppose that it is 
part, and perhaps the main part, of the earliest national 
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beliefs. If this is so, there is nothing strange in the union 
of nature- and ancestor-worship presented by the cult of 
the Sun-goddess, from whom the Mikado is supposed 
to be descended, so long as we admit that the ancient 
Japanese venerated nature-spirits as well as ghosts. It 
will, I think, be granted that this goddess, to whom the 
Naiku temple in Ise is dedicated, is venerated there 
less as a deity of light than as the ancestress of the 
Emperor and, to some extent, of the nation. The 
Emperor is credited with a divine pedigree, just as in 
ancient Rome some families claimed to be descended from 
Venus; and, since he is greater than the father of a 
family, his ancestors claim the reverence of the nation, 
not merely of a household. 

A third manifestation of ancestor-worship may be 
seen in the festivals held in honour of the dead, analogous 
to the night of All Souls. For several exquisite descrip- 
tions of these we are indebted to Lafcadio Hearn. Like 
the daily household ceremonies, they form part of popu- 
lar life and are observed by all classes. The principal is 
the Bon, sometimes called the feast of lanterns, which 
takes place in July. Offerings of food are made to the 
dead, and in some districts dances are performed. 

Buddhism supplies a fourth and more modern variety. 
The older sects, such as the Tendai and Shingon, are 
literally religions of the dead. The monks may perhaps 
perform devotional services by themselves, but the cere- 
monies in which the laity take part are exclusively 
prayers for the departed. In the newer sects, such as 
the Shinshi, there is more of popular worship, but rites 
for the dead are also performed. They are often called 
masses, but are not always analogous to the ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church, for they do not habitually take 
the form of intercession to a superior being on behalf of 
departed souls. That notion is foreign to the earliest 
religions of the Far East and to early Buddhism, though 
it may have developed in both. The earlier idea is to 
salute the dead and offer them such honours and comforts 
as may be possible. Buddhism might hold that they 
have mostly passed into states where they are out of 
touch with living humanity; but it may be doubted if 
the earliest Buddhists would have seen any harm in 
offering food to pretas or hungry ghosts. 
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In Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, the clergy do not 
specially concern themselves with funeral rites; but in 
China, Japan, and perhaps in Tibet, their power is based 
on their astute and persistent claim to alleviate the lot 
of the dead; and in asserting this pretension they have 
recoiled before no superstition or distortion of doctrine. 
A child when born is usually registered in a temple, 
which may be also the temple of his family or clan; and 
Japanese ideas of respectability and good feeling require 
that he should be buried in it, or another temple of the 
same sect if he die elsewhere, however little attention he 
may have paid to Buddhism in his life. 

Funerals are comparatively rarely conducted according 
to Shinto rites. Buddhist services by no means conclude 
with the cremation or burial of the corpse, but continue 
for some time after death with picturesque formalities 
which vary according tv the sect. A good example may 
be seen in the Tenndji temple of Osaka, generally crowded 
with mourning relatives. A bell is rung to attract the 
attention of Shotoku Daishi, the saintly founder of the 
sect, who can guide the deceased to paradise, or a petition 
with a similar object is thrown into a well. We are here 
on the borderland between offerings to the dead and 
prayers for the dead in the Christian sense. One service 
is a striking instance of the frequent but seemingly 
accidental resemblances between Buddhist and Catholic 
ritual. The priest, standing before an altar with his 
back to the people, manipulates an urn containing the 
ashes of the dead in a manner recalling the consecration 
and elevation of the chalice. 

The worship of ancestors merits a longer notice on 
account of its importance in Japanese sentiment; but 
we must pass on to consider the more definite forms of 
religion, and, first of all, Shinto. This is an ancient pagan 
religion, somewhat artificially revived during the last 
century. It consists of the worship of nature and of the 
Imperial ancestors, from which, as mentioned above, 
ordinary ancestor-worship is not sharply distinguished. 
The name is derived from the Chinese words Shén-tao, 
the Way of the Gods or spirits; and Mr Parker is dis- 
posed to see in Japanese religious ideas an adaptation 
of pure Taoism. But this does not seem necessary. 
Shinto presents as many contrasts as resemblances to 
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Chinese ideas; and the word tao (way) is capable of a 
general as well as a special interpretation. The old 
Japanese religion originally had and required no name. 
When Buddhism was introduced it was called Shin-to, 
the Way of the Gods, in opposition to Butsu-d6, the Way 
of the Buddha. 

In some ways Shinto resembles the earliest known 
forms of Chinese religion. Its deities are numerous but 
vague and often nameless nature-spirits, and it has the 
same tendency to deify eminent mortals. But the mono- 
theistic tendency of Chinese thought is wanting; there 
is no Shang-ti or Tien supreme over the minor spirits. 
Though the deities are indistinctly sketched, mythology 
comes into play; and the gods are credited with wild and 
often scandalous adventures which would have shocked 
any respectable Chinese sage. The perpetual Chinese 
talk about good government and propriety is absent ; in 
its stead we find a combination of religion and patriotism. 
Japan is styled the land of the gods; and the deities 
gradually change into its prehistoric sovereign. 

Shinto has no sacred books comparable to the Bible 
or the Koran, or even to the Chinese classics; but there 
are two chronicles called the Kojiki and Nihongi, con- 
taining a collection of ancient legends in which a creation- 
myth leads, not very skilfully or coherently, to the early 
history of Japan. These curiously fantastic and dream- 
like tales resemble the stories one finds in the Kalevala, 
and suggest a remote kinship with Central Asia. They 
also show some affinity with the Polynesian mythology. 
They have been translated by Mr Chamberlain,* and the 
substance of them is given in most accounts of Shintoism. 
It is noticeable that they describe several generations or 
layers of divinities, who may correspond to a succession 
of races. The first figures introduced are a divine brother 
and sister, Izanagi and Izanami, who marry but subse- 
quently disappear. They have been identified with Yang 
and Yin, the male and female principle of Taoism. This 
may be true of remote antiquity ; but it does not look as 
if Izanagi and Izanami were borrowed from Taoism. 
Rather have we here two variants of an ancient idea 
appearing in China as philosophy, in Japan as mythology. 





* Supplement to vol. x of ‘ Transactions of Asiatic Society of Japan.’ 
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A Japanese proverb says, ‘Traverse the whole world 
and you will find no devils.’ This kindly view of human 
nature is reflected in the Japanese pantheon. There are 
certainly gods of the storm and pestilence, but the deities 
are on the whole benevolent or neutral. The idea of 
the Evil Gne or of the Destroyer is not embodied in one 
personality ; and even the demons have a comic and not 
wholly malignant aspect. Much the same may be said 
of Chinese gods. 

Of the many deities now worshipped, the chief are 
perhaps the Sun-goddess and the goddess of food, who have 
temples in Yamada, and the male deities Suso-no-O and 
Onamuji, a god of the Izumo province, both of whom 
appear to have waived the claims of their descendants to 
the sovereignty of Japan in favour of the children of the 
Sun-goddess, that is, of the present Mikado’s family. But 
the story is strangely confused ; and we have two or more 
cycles of legends (certainly those of Yamato and Izumo) 
combined but not harmonised. This may be the reflection 
of the Mikado’s hegemony asserting itself over other tribes 
in the province of Izumo, who submit without losing 
their traditions and institutions. Besides these greater 
gods there are, as in China, legions of local deities, 
commonly reckoned at eight millions, sometimes mere 
names without ascertainable attributes, sometimes spirits 
of the rivers, winds, and mountains without individual 
names. Even such objects as doors and hearths may be 
reverenced. 

The pantheon is recruited from time to time by the 
deification of eminent men, such as Hachiman, the god of 
war, and Tenjin, the god of calligraphy. This latter was 
minister of education, and, meeting with difficulties in that 
post, was charged with the administration of the island 
of Kyi-shi. It will be noticed that his career bears a 
remarkable resemblance to that of Mr Birrell. I have 
been told that living Japanese representatives of ancient 
families are ‘worshipped’ in the provinces. It is not clear 
what is the precise degree of respect implied by ‘ worship,’ 
for the Shinto word for god, Kami, means that which is 
above or superior, and can be applied to any natural 
phenomenon or human character which seems extra- 
ordinary. As Mr Aston points out, the assumption that 
a Shinto god is necessarily a spirit is misleading; he is 
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Uebermensch, something above the common run, but he is 
not necessarily a supernatural being inhabiting another 
world, though some gods may acquire this character under 
Buddhist influence. 

Unlike Buddhism, Shintoism has little taste for art. 
What beauty its temples have comes mainly from nature. 
They are often erected in woods or gardens, but the 
buildings are austerely simple—walls of plain white wood, 
and roofs thatched, not tiled. No images are used; and 
the interior is often forbidden to all but priests. Two 
characteristic signs of these temples are the festoons of 
paper called gohei which hang before them, and are said to 
represent offerings of clothes, and gateways of a special 
form called torii, composed of two perpendicular and two 
transverse beams. They seem to be an importation from 
the mainland and are akin to the arches which the 
Chinese erect in honour of deceased worthies. 

The priests are not celibate, live like the laity, and 
have no hierarchy apart from the State. The Mikado is 
the head of the religion; and his sacerdotal functions, 
though mostly delegated, are not entirely obsolete. 

(Besides priests there are priestesses who perform sacred 
dances and sometimes act as mediums, becoming possessed 
by gods or by spirits of the dead. Worship consists chiefly 
in the presentation of offerings of food, drink, and clothes, 
and in the recitations of norito, which are addresses to the 
gods rather than prayers.) They contain petitions for 
temporal prosperity, often made on the do ut des principle ; 
but, as Mr Aston says, moral and spiritual blessings are 
not even dreamt of, and the conception of the relations of 
God and man is lower, and probably older, than in the 
Chinese Odes. Literal antiquity cannot be claimed for 
Shinto. We have no certain knowledge of it before the 
sixth century A.D. But, just as the temples of Ise, which 
are rebuilt every twenty years, retain in modern materials 
every detail of the ancient design, so Shinto has preserved 
a mode of thought which the ancestors of the Indians and_ 
Chinese outgrew three thousand years ago. 

It is strange that this ancient ceremonial paganism— 
unreasonable, unemotional, unmoral, and incoherent— 
should be the religion of an unusually intelligent and 
progressive race. Its dominant position evidently does 
not represent the natural development of Japanese 
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thought. Their philosophical and spiritual ideas have 
found an outlet elsewhere; and it is easier for an ancient 
religion to survive when it is not expected to be all- 
sufficient, but is only one system among others. Also, 
its persistence is due to causes not altogether religious. 
Three phases may be distinguished in its history. The 
first is prior to the introduction of Buddhism. Though itis 
not safe to assume that one can discover primitive Shinto 
by eliminating Buddhist and Chinese ideas from the 
religion of to-day, the Kojiki, Nihongi, and the earlier 
Noritos have probably preserved the legends and cere- 
monies of the fifth or sixth centuriés. Buddhism appeared 
in the latter. It is not surprising that Shintoism declined, 
but rather that it was not absorbed, as the paganism of 
Europe was by Christianity. But the indifference of the 
Far East to systematic theology, and the readiness of 
Buddhist teachers, who had already practised the same 
method successfully in China, to recognise native deities, 
averted any serious religious struggle. 

In Japan, as in China, there has always been a tendency 
to unite religions. Bakin, the novelist, says ‘Shinto 
reverences the way of the Sun ; the Chinese philosophers 
honour heaven ; the teaching of Buddha fails not to make 
the sun a deity. Among differences of doctrine the 
fundamental principle is the same.’ This view, though 
large and charitable, is not really true. Religions are 
not the same; but what happens, especially in the Far 
East, is that they change and combine, so that two phases 
of the same religion may be as different as two religions 
with different origins. Asiatic creeds are plastic, protean, 
and assimilative. The gods are not above ‘all variable- 
ness or shadow of turning,’ but are, in the true spirit of 
Buddhism, devoid of permanence or individuality, eternal 
only in their mutability. Teachers are honoured as having 
taught what they really most denounced ; Buddha assumes 
the attributes of Siva; Priapus becomes a moral teacher. 
No transformation is too marvellous, no combination too 
inconsistent. The pedigrees of deities and doctrines are 
like the life-histories of the lower organisms, in which 
there is a continuity of existence but none of shape or 
appearance. 

The Shinto deities were identified with various 
Buddhas and Bodhisatvas, or declared to be incarnations 
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of them. Thus the Sun-goddess was identified with 
Vairochana, the Dhyani Buddha represented by the 
gigantic statue at Nara, who is probably himself the result 
of some North-Indian amalgamation of Buddhist ideas 
with Greco-Persian sun-worship. Even so un-Buddhist a 
deity as Hachiman, the god of war, was complacently 
styled Bosatsu or Bodhisatwa ; and all the Shinto shrines, 
except in Yamada and Izumo, were served by Buddhist 
priests and decorated with Buddhist emblems. This 
mixed religion, known as Ry6-bu Shinto or double Shinto, 
is said to have been introduced by the celebrated apostle 
of Buddhism, Kobo Daishi (A.D. 774-834), and was, in 
spite of its name, Buddhism rather than Shinto. It 
remained the recognised religion of Japan for many 
hundred years; and it was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that a reaction commenced. 

This reaction was political as much as religious, for it 
indicated discontent with the Shogun and the beliefs that 
he patronised, including Chinese philosophy as well as 
Buddhism ; and, by contrast, it favoured the Mikado, the 
descendant of the Sun-goddess, and pure Shinto as being 
a Japanese faith cleansed of foreign accretions. Motoori 
(1730-1801), one of the most eminent writers who sup- 
ported this movement, devoted his energies to attacking 
everything Chinese and praising all Japanese customs 
with undiscriminating patriotism. His pupil Hirata 
(1776-1843), whose teaching was even more influential, 
was banished because his lectures seemed to exalt the 
descendants of the Sun-goddess at the expense of the 
Shogun. The events which occurred between 1854 and 
1865 seemed to show that the Shogun and the system 
which he represented had had their day ; and in 1868 the 
return of the Mikado to his ancient position of sole ruler 
was accompanied by the official re-establishment of pure 
Shinto. The temples were handed over to Shinto priests, 
and the Buddhist emblems were removed. Since then 
Shinto has flourished with the double support of the 
official world and of popular superstition. But for the 
former the revival would probably have collapsed, for 
it cannot be denied that it is really inferior to the Chinese 
and Buddhist ideas which it attacked, and that its revival 
was a retrograde step. 

Apart from patriotism and political feeling, the works 
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of Motoori and Hirata are ludicrous. It is as if one were 
to profess belief in the contents of Lempriére’s classical 
dictionary and apply to them the same devout exegesis 
as to the Gospels. Hirata proves from the myths that 
the gods are about ten feet high, and that the islands of 
Japan were produced by a process analogous to human 
generation and grew from the dimensions of babies to 
their present size. These are absurdities of the learned ; 
but Shinto was rendered possible because it did not put 
forward its legends as a creed or display them by images 
and pictures, and also because it was a good school of 
national discipline. It is often said that it has no moral 
code. This is true; but without precept or legislation it 
creates a moral tone. It teaches nothing at all, and 
it countenances the animal instincts in a way which 
Buddhism would account a sin. But it is somehow 
incompatible with luxury, licentiousness, and disorder; 
and it encourages simplicity and loyalty. The ceremonial 
cleanliness on which it insists is no equivalent for purity 
of heart and mind, and in one way illustrates its bareness 
and inadequacy for modern life; in another way this 
cleanliness is not only good so far as it goes, but its 
influence in creating a simple and austere life extends 
beyond the letter of its injunctions. 

We have seen that the revival of pure Shinto was 
partly a protest against Chinese influence. It is un- 
necessary to enlarge on the strength of this influence or 
the magnitude of Japan’s debt to China in all that con- 
cerns culture and thought. Confucianism has never been 
reckoned as one of the religions of Japan, partly because 
the Japanese patriots in recent times are disposed to 
ignore what is foreign, and partly because even in China 
it is not so much a religion as a philosophy which 
tolerates religion. During two periods at least it was a 
considerable force in moulding Japanese character. In 
the seventh and succeeding centuries it supplied the 
want of a moral code in Shinto and did it easily and 
weil, because the fundamental principle is much the same. 
Confucianism holds that human nature is radically good ; 
and Shinto bids the right-minded man follow his instincts. 
Subsequently, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when luxury and corruption threatened the State, the 
first intellectual revival, succeeded later by a Shinto 
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reaction, came from Chinese philosophy, particularly the 
schools of Chu-Hsi* and Wang-Yang-Ming (pronounced 
in Japanese O-yo-mei). The former, as being the safer 
doctrine, was patronised by the Shoguns; but the latter, - 
though considered dangerous, was actively propagated 
by Nakaye Toju (1605-78) and his followers, and spread 
among the educated and military classes. It had in it 
the seeds of Radicalism, for it taught that all men are 
equal, and, by inspecting their own hearts, can find 
knowledge of the right which should be translated into 
action. Though the revolution which overthrew the 
Shogunate was also the overthrow of Chinese learning, 
yet that learning had helped to prepare it ; for, decorous 
and conservative as Chinese philosophy is, it has always 
maintained that the people are the principal part of the 
State, and that a sovereign who does not suit their needs 
should be removed. 

It does not appear that Taoism reached Japan in a 
connected form. Even in China it is loosely systematised, 
and it cannot stand transportation without falling to 
pieces. But traces of it are found in art and mythology, 
such as the seven gods of luck. Various Shinto sects 
which arose from the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies appear to have an admixture of Taoist as well as 
of Buddhist ideas. Such are the Ten-jin-yui-itsu, which 
teaches that Ten (heaven or nature) and man are one; and 
the Deguchi, which makes use of the old Chinese classic, 
the Yih-King. This sect offers an extraordinary instance 
of the transformations which creeds and gods may under- 
go. It extols Saruta-hiko as a teacher of morality. 
There is an old phallic deity of this name who is wor- 
shipped at roadsides, and hence came to be regarded as 
the god of roads. But the road or way can be used, 
especially in Taoist phraseology, to mean the path of 
duty and acquiescence in divine laws. Hence the god of 
the road is converted into a moral teacher ; and we have, 
as Mr Aston says, the astonishing result that a phallic 
deity figures as the chief apostle of morality. 

Buddhism entered Japan in the sixth century from 





* See ‘ Historical Development of the Shushi (= Chu-Hsi) Philosophy in 
Japan,’ by A. Lloyd, in ‘Trans. of Asiatic Society of Japan’ for June 1907. 
The author attributes the qualities shown by the Japanese in the Russian 
war to the influence of this philosophy. 
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China through Korea.* It met with considerable oppo- 
sition, but was established by the Regent Shétoku Daishi 
(572-621), after a sharp conflict with the champions of 
the older faith. Japanese Buddhism illustrates many 
points of the national character. It is in one way entirely 
borrowed and foreign—an Indian religion somewhat 
modified in a Chinese rearrangement. But both the 
Chinese and the Indian elements have been so subtly 
varied and so permeated with the Japanese spirit that, 
despite its exotic origin, the religion has become truly 
Japanese and remarkably distinct in externals and ideas 
from other forms of Buddhism.) One characteristic of it 
is the variety and activity of its sects, which are usually 
not mutually hostile, and are based on the broadminded 
view of the Mahayana that the Buddha had different 
teachings suited to different classes of hearers. They 
are variously estimated at from twelve to thirty, accord- 
ing as subdivisions are reckoned or neglected. The 
existence of these sects can hardly be disputed, for it is 
based on an official census of temples t (not on the number 
of adherents, for a layman may be both a Shintoist and 
a Buddhist); but they are not all living forces. They 
continue because they own temples and lands bequeathed 
to them by former piety, and also family cemeteries ; but 
their distinguishing doctrines have ceased to be influential 
or even understood. About six are still important and 
fall into two categories, namely, sects imported direct 
from China and sects developed on Japanese soil. 

Of the former the principal are the Tendai and 
Shingon, both owning many magnificent temples. Tendai 
is the Japanese pronunciation of T‘ien-tai, a beautiful 
monastery to the south of Ningpo, and one of the chief 
centres of Chinese Buddhism. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries religious intercourse was kept up between 
Japan and China; and students were sent to study under 
Chinese teachers. One of these, Dengy6 Daishi (about 








* Since this article was written there has appeared an interesting study 
of Japanese Buddhism which merits attention, ‘Outlines of Mahdydéna 
Buddhism,’ by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Luzac and Co., 1907. 

+ The total number of Buddhist temples is said to be 72,416, and of 
Shinto 193,476. But most of the latter are very small, and have neither 
priests nor revenues, whereas the Buddhist establishments are generally 
considerable, often very large, well endowed, and served by many priests. 
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A.D. 800), brought back the teaching of T‘ien-tai; and 
about the same time the more celebrated Kobo Daishi 
similarly imported the doctrine of the Shingon, in 
Sanskrit YogAcharya. I will not examine here the doc- 
trines of these sects, which are described by Mr Lloyd. 
They rest on a formidable basis of Indian metaphysics 
as little to the taste of the present age as the super- 
structure of magic erected on it. It is remarkable that 
they have preserved Indian features which have dis- 
appeared in China, such as the deity Fudo, represented 
as surrounded by flames and probably a form of Siva. 

More important for its influence on thought and 
culture is the Zen.* It also came direct from China, but 
belongs chronologically to another epoch, the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centuries—a 
period of Buddhist revival which also produced the Jédo, 
Shinshi, and Nichiren sects. ‘Zen’ is the Sanskrit word 
Dhyana or meditation; and the main doctrine of the 
school is that knowledge is obtainable, not by the study 
of sacred books, but by contemplation. It may seem 
strange that a doctrine so mystical and dreamy should 
have spread among a practical nation, and particularly 
among the military class; but the concentration of 
thought which it prescribed required a discipline and 
control of the mind in keeping with Bushido and the 
ideals of the Samurai. It approved and patronised the 
tea-ceremonies; and, by a happy piece of inconsistency, 
it was, despite its trust in meditation, inclined to litera- 
ture and art. Consequently it was and still is respected. 
A most interesting exposition of its doctrines in their 
modern liberal form is contained in the sermons of Soyen 
Shaku,t abbot of two monasteries at Kamakura. 

Most Japanese sects tend to a view of the universe 
not easily distinguished from Theism or Pantheism. 
According to the doctrine of the three bodies of Buddha, 
‘the Dharma-Ka4ya, or law body, is regarded as ‘ the sys- 
tem of being or totality of existence,’t and is called the 
Buddhist equivalent of God. We are told that, when 
this Dharma-Kaya is most concretely conceived, it be- 





* See ‘The Zen Sect of Buddhism,’ by Daisetz T. Suzuki, in ‘Journal of 


Pali Text Society’ for 1907. 
+ ‘Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot,’ translated and published by the Open 


Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1906. 
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comes such deities as Vairochana or Amitabha, and that 
Nirvana expresses its negative phase. One wonders what 
Gotama would have said to this. On the other hand, the 
ethics of these systems, their insistence on meditation 
rather than prayer, the doctrines of Karma and the 
unreality of the Ego, are all true Buddhist features. 

(In externals an artistic mythology is prominent. 
Most temples consist of pavilions and gateways arranged 
in beautiful gardens, often on different levels, connected 
by staircases. Among many other images may be seen 
Shaka, the historical Buddha, with the hand raised 
in blessing; Amida, the lord of the Western Paradise, 
with the hands folded; Vairochana, a Dhyani Buddha, 
identified with the sun, with rays round his head; and 
the founders of various sects who have attained their 
present high position by a process closely analogous to 
Shinto deification. These images are generally set above 
altars bearing lights and flowers. On the walls or outside 
the building others are depicted: the kings of the four 
quarters, the seven gods of luck, Binzuru seated at the 
door of the shrine and supposed to heal disease by his 
touch, and Jizo, the helper of those in trouble and speci- 
ally of dead children-| This deity, whose attributes have 
no clear prototype in (India or China, is a characteristic 
product of Japanese sentiment. 

Oftener represented and more worshipped than any 
of the above is Kwannon, the goddess of Mercy. Her 
pedigree is strange; she is undoubtedly the Bodhi- 
satwa Avalokitesvara. Whatever may have been the 
original meaning of that name, it was certainly wrongly 
interpreted by early Chinese Buddhists as ‘ He who looks 
down on sounds,’ and translated as Kwan-yin, the com- 
passionate deity who looks down from heaven and assists 
suppliants. Until the twelfth century Kwan-yin re- 
mained male, but since then has been worshipped almost 
exclusively as a female deity; for the vulgar, a giver of 
sons to childless mothers, for the idealist, a personifica- 
tion of the divine love. The widespread inclination to 
deify das Ewigweibliche was perhaps facilitated by the 
metamorphoses of Kwan-yin into various shapes assumed 
by the deity to help the unhappy. She is still poly- 
morphic; and the various Kwannons (like the various 

Vol. 208.—No. 414. I 
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Madonnas) are probably regarded by the peasantry as 
separate beings. A favourite pilgrimage is to visit the 
thirty-two shrines of Kwannon in the provinces near 
Kydto. 

The Jodo was founded by Hénen Shonin at the end of 
the twelfth century, and marks the transition from the 
Chinese to the purely Japanese sects; for, though its 
origin is Chinese, its founder did not visit China. It is 
based on three Mahdyanist books, the greater and lesser 
Sukhavati Vytha or ‘Description of the Happy Land,’ and 
the ‘ Meditation on Eternal Life’; and it inculeates the 
worship of Amida or Amitabha, the Buddha of boundless 
light, who reigns in the Western Paradise. The history 
of Amitébha is obscure, but he is already prominent in 
the Suddharma-Pundarika, and was perhaps originally a 
Persian god of Light. Knowing that mankind are in- 
capable of finding salvation for themselves, he vowed 
that he would not enter Nirvana until he had created 
a paradise where all who invoked his name might be 
received after death. The Jddo sect received consider- 
able patronage, as is shown by the tombs of Shoguns in 
the Zojoji temple at Tékyé, and has still some import- 
ance ; but it has been eclipsed by its offspring the Shinshi& 
or Monto, which has developed its teaching, and is 
perhaps the most influential sect in Japan to-day. 

It was founded by Shinran (1173-1262), a pupil of 
Hoénen Shoénin and a member of the Fujiwara clan. He 
called the body which he founded Jodo Shinshi, or the 
true sect of Jédo, which indicates that his claim to 
originality was modest. Doctrinally the difference is 
small. Shinsha rejects ceremonies and austerities; sal- 
vation is gained, not by invoking Amida, but merely by 
faith in him; faith is followed even in this life by the 
assurance of salvation (for Amida dwells in the believer's 
heart), and in the next by entry into paradise, which is 
equivalent to Nirvana. Interesting developments of the 
Amida doctrine are to be found in the Ji sect, which 
accompanies prayer by dances, and in the Yuzu-nembutsu 
or sect of prayer-circulation. This sect teaches that the 
invocation to Amida should be made not merely for the 
individual who utters it, but for the whole world; and, 
in indicating that paradise is identical with this universal 
benevolence, and the dwelling of Amida in the believer's 
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heart, it attains to the idea that ‘the kingdom of God is 
within you.’ 

The Shinshi is ostentatiously an appeal to the common 
man for whom monasticism or metaphysics is impos- 
sible, and hence is popular. Its priests marry, live like 
the laity, and even eat meat. Other shrines and monas- 
teries are generally endowed and outside towns; they 
have an air of devout seclusion, refuges from the turmoil 
of the world. The Shinshi temples, on the contrary, are 
maintained by voluntary contributions and are built in 
towns, within reach of the busy classes. In proportions 
and decoration they can compare with any in Japan, 
which is an eloquent testimony to the zeal of their sup- 
porters. They consist of two halls, one dedicated to 
Amida and one to the founder of the sect—for this 
otherwise simple religion admits the veneration of a 
practically deified saint. The interiors are chaste, but 
splendid, recalling in their general features a well-kept 
Roman Catholic Church. The first part of the hall 
is sombre; the section furthest from the door is railed 
off to form the chancel ; worshippers throw offerings of 
coins either into a large box or simply on the chancel 
floor; but, except for this rather unceremonious practice, 
there is no untidiness. Within the chancel stand one or 
more richly decorated altars; the images above them are 
usually in closed cabinets, but, even when visible, they 
are very small and do not suggest idolatrous worship. 
As in most sects, the greater part of the liturgy is in 
Chinese, which, interspersed with corrupt Sanskrit, has 
become the ecclesiastical language of the country; but 
hymns are sung in Japanese. Sermons are preached 
either in private houses or in rooms adjoining the temple, 
but never in the shrine. They are delivered at certain 
periods only, especially the two equinoxes, and consist 
of a succession of short devotional discourses about a 
quarter of an hour long, which continue nearly all day, 
a hearer remaining as long as he chooses. 

These temples are known as Hongwanji or monasteries 
of the real (i.e. Amida’s) vow, and are of two kinds, the 
Higashi (Eastern) and Nishi (Western) Hongwanji, corre- 
sponding to a division in the sect which is administra- 
tive rather than religious. The temples of the older or 
Western division have one roof only, whereas those of 

12 
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the Eastern have two; the one lays more stress on the 
efficacy of Amida’s saving grace, the other on the need 
of faith. But the real origin of the division is that the 
primacy was hereditary in the founder's family, and that 
Iyeyasu, seeing the growing power of the sect and also 
the dissensions in which it was involved, allowed two 
brothers to become abbots of two foundations and divide 
its influence. 

To the honour of the Shinshi it must be said that it 
is zealous in promoting, education, philanthropic institu- 
tions, and practical charity. It is even endeavouring 
to establish missions in China and Korea. These pro- 
ceedings are perhaps partly an imitation of Christianity ; 
and the language of the most modern prayers and religi- 
ous periodicals is also remarkably Christian. The doctrine 
of Amida, though it seems to have arisen independently, 
lends itself to Christian influence. It is simply Theism 
plus justification by faith, and has hardly any claim to 
be called Buddhist, except that it retains the doctrine 
of Karma. The sect possesses some twenty thousand 
temples, about the same number as the Zen, but more 
indicative of vitality, as they are maintained by the 
offerings of the faithful. 

Such a deviation from the original doctrines of Bud 
dhism as this sect presents could hardly pass without 
protest ; and the reaction began even in the life of the 
founder. Nichiren (thirteenth century), the most im- 
pressive and picturesque figure in the religious history of 
Japan, practically revived and developed the teaching 
of the Tendai in a form suited to contemporary needs. 
According to the story, when resting at a village inn he 
saw some children playing with an image of Shaka (the 
historical Buddha), and, on remonstrating with the land- 
lord, was told that it had been given to them as a doll, 
because Shinran taught that it was useless to worship 
any one but Amida. Nichiren’s indignation at this in- 
cident is crystallised in the saying that every invocation 
of Amida entails a thousand years of purgatory on him 
who utters it; and he devoted himself to an adventurous 
career of reform, in the course of which he was sentenced 
to death and saved by a miracle. After some years of 
banishment he spent the end of his life in teaching at 
Minobu, where his remains are preserved in a splendid 
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shrine. The sect regards the Saddharma-pundarika as 
the most important scripture; and its principal prayer 
is a repetition of the formula, ‘ Reverence to the scripture 
of the Lotus of the good Law.’ 

The chief objects of worship are Shaka and Nichiren 
himself, who is regarded as an incarnation of the Bodhi- 
satwa Visishtha Caritra, to whom Shaka in his lifetime 
imparted the deepest mysteries of the faith; but the 
pantheon of deities and saints is unusually extensive. 
Though the greatest reverence is rendered to Shaka, this 
does not mean any return to the doctrines of the Hina- 
yana, for the historical Buddha is declared to be identical 
with the all-pervading Buddha mind; and all nature, 
animate and inanimate, shares in his essence. ‘Every 
grain of dust can become a Buddha. Neither vulgar 
realism nor philosophic idealism, as usually taught, is 
the whole truth ; this is to be found in a higher realism. 
Phenomena are real, inasmuch as they exist in the 
universal mind of Buddha—a doctrine which has anal- 
ogies in European metaphysics. Although the Nichiren 
sect takes a higher level than the Shinshi in teaching 
that salvation must be won by conduct and thought, it 
weakens the force of its doctrines by prescribing one life 
for monks and another for the laity. Asa popular religion 
it has a tendency to ranting and superstition. Nichiren’s 
temper was excited by conflict and soured by persecution ; 
he bequeathed to his followers an hysterical fanaticism 
and an intolerance unusualin Buddhism. Their emotional 
services are accompanied by a clamour of drums and 
bells ; and exorcism, hypnotism, and the use of spells and 
charms are freely practised. 

Some miscellaneous modern sects may be mentioned 
as indicating the tendency of Japanese thought. One 
called Tenri or Heavenly Wisdom was founded by a 
woman who died in 1887. In 1894 it was said to have a 
million and a half adherents, and is still increasing, 
especially in the country districts. Officially it is classed 
as a Shinto sect; but its gods are spiritualised and are 
said to be revealed in the human heart. The important 
and popular feature of this sect appears to be faith- 
healing. Evil does not exist; and apparent manifesta- 
tions of it, such as disease, can be conquered by trust in 
the divine power and a right view of the world. The 
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Remmon-ky6 is in some respects similar, for it was also 
founded by a woman, practises faith-healing, and is 
classed as Shinto, though it really owes more to the 
teaching of Nichiren. Certain Shinto gods are regarded 
as manifestations of a principle called the Wonderful 
Law ; and this law is supposed to have been incarnate in 
the person of the foundress. 

The tendency to unite the human and divine is 
evidently strong in Japan. Sometimes a venerated 
personality is regarded as a permanent incarnation ; 
sometimes a professional medium or even an ordinary 
person is possessed by a deity during a temporary trance. 
Equally strong is the tendency to combine faiths. Even 
the Shinto reformers admitted that Buddha was a god 
(Kami); and the Shingaku, a school of preachers who 
combined Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shinto, had con- 
siderable influence early in the nineteenth century. 


In Japan, as in China, the history of Christianity 
is a record of friendly welcome succeeded by attempted 
suppression, and later by hesitating and mistrustful 
toleration; only in Japan all the phases are more 
accentuated. The new religion arrived in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the troubled period of Nobunaga 
and Hideyoshi, and by 1582 had 150,000 converts, who 
subsequently increased to 300,000. It does not seem to 
have influenced Shintoism or Buddhism, though the latter — 
offers some resemblances both in ritual and doctrine ; 
and one reason for its success was that it appeared during 
a period of religious stagnation, between the Buddhist 
activity of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and the 
later passion for Chinese learning. Political causes also 
helped it. The monasteries of Heizan had become a 
turbulent nest of bandits. Nobunaga, with whose enemies 
they had sided, sacked their temples, dispersed their 
communities, and nourished no prejudice against a rival 
religion. 

The sudden anti-Christian movement of 1597 was due 
partly to the mutual hostility of the Jesuits and the 
Franciscans, and partly to the discovery (made also in 
China) that Christianity was not merely a doctrine but a 
means of extending European influence and conquest. 
This persecution was succeeded by a period of civil strife, 
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in which religious disputes were forgotten; but it re- 
commenced in 1614 when Iyeyasu had united Japan under 
his rule. For purely political reasons he determined to 
exclude European influence, and was not disposed to 
make any exception in favour of the Christian religion, 
for many Catholics had sided with his enemies. Chris- 
tianity was suppressed and forbidden by law until 1858, 
though it is said that it lingered on in secret near 
Nagasaki. 

In 1708 Father Sidotti, an Italian missionary, landed 
in Satsuma. He was not allowed to preach, but was 
examined on behalf of the Government by Hakuseki, a 
literary man, who left a curious account of the impres- 
sions of Christian doctrine which he received. It was, 
in his esteem, mere folly. 


‘The word Deus which the Western man used (he wrote) 
is equivalent to Creator. He argued that the universe did 
not come into existence of itself, but must have had a maker. 
But if so, who made Deus? If Deus could come into existence 
of himself, why should not heaven and earth do so likewise ? 
. . . It is unnecessary to discuss his notions about the begin- 
ning of the world and of mankind, of paradise and of hell, for 
they are all derived from Buddhism. What will be thought 
of the idea that Deus, pitying the criminals who had broken 
the heavenly commands and could not give satisfaction, was 
born as Jesus for their sakes, and in their stead redeemed 
their guilt? This sounds very childish. What prevented 
Deus from pardoning an offence against the heavenly com- 
mandments or mitigating the punishment, especially as he was 
the author of the precept broken?’ (Abridged from Aston.) 


Although missionaries entered Japan on the signing 
of the treaties in 1859, many years elapsed before Chris- 
tianity was tolerated in practice. The Government 
endeavoured to stamp out the traces of it existing around 
Nagasaki; and, so late as 1870, the position of a native 
Christian was dangerous. In 1889, however, a Constitu- 
tion was promulgated, which declared (Art. xxviii) that 
‘ Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial to 
peace and order and not antagonistic to their duties as 
subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief. This was 
obviously tolerance with considerable limitations, the 
nature of which it would be for the Government to 
define. Christian worship was tolerated; and many 
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thought Japan might become Christian before the end of 
the century. But, about the same time, the failure of 
protracted treaty negotiations, which meant the refusal 
of Europe to admit Japan as a civilised Power, made 
European institutions unpopular; and a reaction began 
in favour of everything Japanese which could be pre- 
served without impairing material prosperity. There 
was a prevalent idea that a Christian could not be 
patriotic. He belonged to a foreign sect with foreign 
ways, and could not be safely counted as a good citizen. 
But I heard recently in Japan that this mistrustful feel- 
ing has much diminished of late. In 1904 the Govern- 
ment indicated its disapproval of some newspapers which 
attempted to represent the Russo-Japanese war as pri- 
marily a conflict between Christian and non-Christian 
countries; and the patriotic efforts of the Japanese 
Christian societies and the good service done by Christian 
soldiers in all grades broke down the distinction which 
had seemed to divide them from ordinary people. 

The future of Christianity in Japan is a problem of 
exceptional difficulty, because religion is there more than 
in other countries affected by external and artificial 
causes. The phase which it may show at any given 
moment does not represent the development of national 
religious thought reacting under new religious influences; 
it may represent what the upper classes think useful or 
merely fashionable. The revival of Shinto in 1868 did 
not mean that there was a current of materialism, or a 
protest against superstition, or a relapse into the mental 
condition of half-civilised races. It meant that Shinto 
seemed a suitable accompaniment of altered political 
conditions, and that few people cared about its truth 
or adequacy as acreed. If the religious temper of Great 
Britain were similar, Home Rulers would revive ancient 
Irish paganism—which, indeed, the literary efforts of the 
Gaelic League show some tendency to do. If the Mikado 
or his successors were to renounce Shinto as too anti- 
quated for a civilised monarch, that creed would sink to 
the position of a picturesque popular superstition and die 
out like European paganism. But, apart from the un- 
certainty of a step which depends on personal character, 
it is not evident that the influences affecting the Court 
will urge it in this direction. The Japanese are rightly 
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proud of what they have done; and one cannot wonder if 
they think that their own modes of thought are better 
than any to be found elsewhere. Though they are cap- 
able of adopting what they think the best religion as 
calmly as they would adopt the best system of drill, and 
with the same amount of conviction, they do not omit to 
enquire how far religions are really believed in Europe, 
and they are familiar with the idea that dogmatic 
Christianity is not at present in the ascendant. Also 
Roman Catholicism, which would otherwise be congenial 
to them, conflicts with their political ideals. The notion 
of any Japanese institution being controlled by a ruler 
resident in Europe is distasteful. Any faith, to be popu- 
lar now, must be thoroughly Japanese, if not by origin, 
at least by transformation. ‘Missions to the heathen’ 
sent by foreign societies ruffle the national pride. In 
practical morality the influence of Christianity, or at 
least that of European standards, is clear. It is no 
longer the fashion to keep subsidiary wives; and the 
connexion between religious bodies and charitable insti- 
tutions is mainly a modern feature. 

At present Japan is in search of a religion, not as a 
passionate seeker after truth nor tortured by doubts, but 
as a busy person considering among many other things 
what is the best creed, without prejudice to the question 
whether any is necessary. Shintoism (including ancestor- 
worship) collects round it much political, patriotic, and 
family sentiment, but cannot satisfy in any degree either 
the mind or the emotions. If many Japanese of acute 
intellect accept it, this merely shows how singularly they 
divorce religion and thought, not in the sense that they 
have a faith or fanaticism which overcomes doubt, but 
that they are satisfied with phrases and ceremonies with- 
out enquiring further. 

The influence of Buddhism is, I think, generally under- 
stated; it is great, but it is remarkable that itis not 
greater. The temples are numerous, frequented, and well 
kept, not neglected as in China. Some of the principal 
doctrines, such as those of Karma and rebirth, have pene- 
trated popular language and popular thought; and the 
debt to Buddhism in art and general civilisation outside 
the strictly religious sphere is enormous. The Zen sect 
is respected by the educated; and both the Shin and 
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Nichiren sects are popular among the lower classes. 
But, for all this, Buddhism cannot be said to lead the 
intellectual and spiritual life of Japan; and the traveller 
who is interested in it feels that he is pursuing a curious 
byway of knowledge and not one of the great national 
interests. The ordinary educated Japanese is as much 
puzzled by questions about Buddhist services as a Lon- 
doner would be if asked for the dates of the Asiatic 
Society’s meetings. None of the many Buddhist sects 
adequately represents the older and more virile Bud- 
dhism which in so many ways agrees with contem- 
porary scientific thought ; they are relatively modern and 
somewhat extravagant developments. The abstruse but 
fanciful metaphysics which form the more serious side 
of their teaching have no real hold on the Japanese 
mind, though in a poetical, sublimated form, admirably 
illustrated by Lafcadio Hearn, they have touched the 
popular imagination. There is plenty of Buddhist art, 


but little Buddhist literature, and that little is mostly 
in Chinese. On the other hand, the more human side 
of Buddhism appeals to the lower rather than to the 


educated classes, and is hardly compatible with the level 
of national culture. 

The Shinshi sect has many excellences; it is simple, 
kindly, artistic, liberal, progressive, and philanthropic ; 
but its doctrine must crumble in the atmosphere created 
by modern education, for Amida is not exactly God, and 
also is not a real historical personage like Buddha or 
Mohammed; he is not even an old national deity. In 
plain language, he is a fiction and a late addition to the 
system of which he is supposed to be the basis. This 
may not prevent the creed from spreading among the 
lower classes, but it appears to be a serious bar to its 
general acceptance. It is curious that, though the 
Japanese are a gentle people, Buddhism has lost among 
them much of its detached calm, and has frequently 
shown itself turbulent and disorderly. 

People often ask what is the real religion of the 
Japanese, meaning by the question, What is the moral 
force which gives them such self-control in peace and 
heroism in war? I do not think it is religion in any 
ordinary sense of the word; it does not reside in any of 
the many systems of doctrine, philosophy, or mythology. 
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But there is a borderland between religion, ethics, and 
national character which is probably in all nations, far 
more than theology, the mainspring of great enterprises. 
This may not be easy to explain in the abstract, but an 
instance will make it plain. 

In a poem called ‘Clifton Chapel,’ included in the volume 
called ‘The Island Race,’ Mr Newbolt has given an admir- 
able summary of these borderland ideas as they affect 
the British Imperialist movement created by it in the 
main but also purifying and innerving it. The poem, 
it would seem, represents a military officer imparting 
Bushido, the code of his caste, to his son; and with great 
skill the poet makes him speak in the school chapel, so 
that, without explanation, he is felt to give the outcome 
of his own education and the substance of his own 
religion :— 

‘To set the Cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes: 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 
* * * * 
God send you fortune: yet be sure, 
Among the lights that gleam and pass, 
You'll live to follow none more pure 
Than that which glows on yonder brass. 
* Qui procul hinc,”’ the legend’s writ— 
The frontier-grave is far away— 
“ Qui ante diem periit: 
Sed miles, sed pro patria.” ’ 


This is touched with real religious emotion; it does 
not strike the modern Christian reader as an incongruous 
utterance in a Christian church. Yet, if it is criticised 
impartially, it must be pronounced to have nothing 
Christian in it, for the kind of self-sacrifice advocated is 
not more Christian than Roman or Greek. Some kinship 
with Jehovah and the Lord of hosts the poem has, but 
none with the preacher of the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is somewhat the same with Japanese ideals. They 
are not really those of Buddhism (rather those of Shinto), 
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but they borrow from it any teaching of self-discipline, 
self-sacrifice, and renunciation that suits them. And 
Japanese Buddhism (with Christian analogies) does its 
best to support military patriotism by explaining that a 
soldier is essentially one who gives up his own life; and 
that, when the Buddha said that killing was a sin, he did 
not refer to the process of suppressing evil by reducing 
the number of one’s country’s enemies. I think that the 
importance of Bushidé has been exaggerated, in as far as 
it is supposed to be a definite system consciously followed ; 
but, if taken in the looser sense of a half-formulated code 
of military honour supported by such ideas as the beauty 
of loyalty, the infamy of shaming one’s ancestors, and 
the unimportance or even (for such as have the necessary 
dose of metaphysics in their composition) the non-exist- 
ence of individual lives, it does no doubt represent the 
motive moral impulse of the average Japanese. 

A feeling that it is insufficient is, I think, growing. 
Among middle-aged people any strong religious sentiment 
or conviction seems to be rare, but among the rising 
generation there is an emotional craving. It may be only 
an incident of growth; and I am told that the Govern- 
ment do their best to discourage it so far as their control 
over education permits, alleging that it leads to unhealthy 
ideas and even to suicide. But what form will it take if 
it persists? The best authorities are agreed that the 
Japanese are not likely to adopt Christianity in any form 
implying an admission of European superiority in thought, 
but that they are likely to adopt and refashion parts of 
it in a mould satisfying to their idiosyncrasies and sense 
of independence. Too much must not be expected of 
this, for neither speculation nor emotion is the strong 
point of the nation. But they have open, assimilative 
minds, accustomed to give half allegiance to creeds they 
do not wholly accept, and to embody any new idea in a 
sect. Much of Christian theology has its origin in the 
mixture of European and Eastern beliefs which took 
place under the Roman Empire; and it will be interesting 
to see if the interaction of European and Asiatic ideas in 
modern Japan produces a new fusion. 

C. Exior. 
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1. Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo; Orlando Furioso di 
Ariosto. With an essay, memoirs, and notes. By 
Antonio Panizzi. London: Pickering, 1830. 

2. Opere Minori di Lodovico Ariosto. Ordinate e anno- 
tate per cura di Filippo-Luigi Polidori. Two vols. 
Florence: Successori Le Monnier, 1857. 

. Lettere di Lodovico Ariosto. Con prefazione storico- 
critica, documenti e note per cura di Antonio Cappelli. 
Third edition. Milano: Hoepli, 1887. 

. Lodovico Ariosto nei Prologhi delle sue Comedie. Studio 
storico e critico. By Naborre Campanini. Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1891. 

. Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto. By R. E. Neil 
Dodge. ‘Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, vol. xr, No. 2. Baltimore: 
(Jas. W. Bright, Secretary), 1897. 

. Le Fonti dell’ Orlando Furioso. Ricerche e studi di 
Pio Rajna. Second edition. Florence: Sansoni, 1900. 

. The King of Court Poets. A study of the Work, Life, 
and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By Edmund G. 
Gardner. London: Constable, 1906. 


THE vicissitudes of reputation among the shades of letters 
are as great as or greater than among those of history. 
Homer, we say, is safe propter mille annos, and Shake- 
speare, and Dante, and some one or two besides. But 
below the very highest class there comes a time when 
the poet too—a Euripides, a Byron—needs his sacer vates, 
his new interpreter, his pious editor; and, with the 
phonetic or linguistic millennium and aeroplanes once 
established, and the tribes of man in restless flight 
from continent to continent, the survival of all but a 
very few seems doubtful. Contrast the present English 
knowledge and estimate of Ariosto with that of his 
contemporary, Machiavelli, who would not have dreamed 
of rivalling his literary repute in their joint lifetime. 
Each connects himself conspicuously with a first-rate 
English man of letters—Ariosto with Spenser, Machiavel 
with Bacon; and Ariosto has the advantage of working 
in the more imaginative and attractive material. But 
Machiavel received, in March 1827, the attention of the 
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smartest and most eloquent of English critics, and has 
further profited by our increased attention to histori- 
ography. The result is that we are continually reprinting, 
translating, and discussing the Florentine ; while as to the 
Ferrarese we are silent, save in some general work on 
Italian literature or in notes to some book of ‘ The Faerie 
Queene.’ Since Harington, we have translated the com- 
plete ‘ Furioso’ but three times in the eighteenth century 
and once in the nineteenth, as against a total of fourteen 
translations (excluding nine partial or looser renderings) 
issued in France, followed in 1905 by yet another, that 
of M. Hector Lacoche. The ‘Satires’ were Englished by 
Robert Tofte in 1608, and by Horton and T. H. Croker in 
1759. Of the ‘Comedies,’ which have the best claim to 
have restored the drama to modern Europe, only the 
‘Suppositi’ has ever been rendered into any other Euro- 
pean tongue; into French by P. de Mesmes in 1552, into 
English by George Gascoigne in 1566. 

Mr Gardner's book does something to remedy this 
neglect; but the literary side is too much sacrificed to 
the historical. The perfect fusion of the two was perhaps 
impossible ; for Ariosto was not, like Machiavelli, first 
and foremost a politician. He wrote neither history nor 
political philosophy, and his incursions into politics were 
occasional, incidental to his position as the dependant of 
princes rather than sought independently as his proper 
outlet. In this interesting and able account of a most 
complicated time, he stands somewhat out of the focus 
of highest light ; he appears as something of an intruder 
amid great affairs, in which he has too little real share 
to justify entirely the position assumed for him in the 
title. Of his life, Mr Gardner supplies fuller and more 
accurate details than have yet appeared in England, 
though he accepts a little too readily some of the more 
picturesque statements of the early biographers. Such 
are the six months’ stay a-wooing in Florence (1513), 
reported by Fornari, which Barotti showed to be hardly 
compatible with the cardinal’s service ; Pigna’s story of 
his silent submission to his father’s unmerited rebuke 
in order the better to study the bearing of an angered 
parent for the scene in ‘ La Cassaria’ (Vv, ii) already com- 
menced—a story savouring of myth, rejected by Panizzi, 
and rendered more improbable by the establishment of 
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the date 1508 for the performance of the first form of the 
comedy; and the incident, related by Garofalo, of the 
brigand’s homage when he was crossing the Apennines. 

Into his three purely literary chapters Mr Gardner 
has put a good deal of sound research and bibliographical 
work, and of the ‘Furioso’ at least some thoughtful 
general criticism and some comparison of the female 
figures. Butthe treatment of the Comedies is inadequate ; 
the poet’s general literary characteristics are nowhere 
formulated, nor is his place allotted in the literary and 
linguistic development of Italy. Nor is his important 
relation to Spenser and English literature dealt with. On 
the whole, Mr Gardner’s wide reading in his subject, his 
preoccupation with dukes and popes and cardinals, the 
women they loved and the towns they took—the whole 
splendid show which leaves, as compared with poetry, so 
little trace—and his further keen interest in the painters, 
have a little swamped in him the power of original 
thought and literary grasp. Nor do we feel his style— 
easy, fluent, fairly clear, but lacking in point and con- 
ciseness—to be the best for literary criticism. Notwith- 
standing which we can accept his work with gratitude, 
and look forward to the swelling act to which this and 
a former volume stand as prologues. 


Mr Gardner has rendered needless more than the 
briefest reference to the poet’s life. We should divide it 
into three periods. The first, one of almost unbroken 
study, would extend from his birth at Reggio d’ Emilia, 
September 8, 1474, to his father’s death in 1500, which 
‘forced him to turn his thoughts from Mary to Martha,* 
to the practical need of providing for his four brothers 
and five sisters. The second period might be designated 
roughly as that of his service to the Cardinal Ippolito 
d’ Este, entered in 1503 and quitted in September 1517, 
when he refused on grounds of health to accompany 
him to his Hungarian see. It was a period of more or 
less constant travel about Italy on confidential missions, 
‘changing horses and guides, scouring in hot haste over 
mountain and precipice, and playing tricks with death,’f 
an allusion, perhaps, to that affection of the throat which 





* Sat. vii, 199. t Sat. ii, 118, 114. 
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finally developed into the consumption that killed him; 
and it may fitly close with the second Satire (1518), 
written at forty-four, wherein, a year after quitting the 
cardinal’s service, the poet, not too impartially, sums up 
the account between them. In this period, besides 
ripening and displaying that literary power which is 
more to its possessor than a kingdom, besides composing 
the ‘Furioso’ (pub. 1516) and his first two comedies, he 
has acquired that satisfying grasp and hold on life with 
which even the literary can ill dispense. He has known 
famous men and borne a part in great events. He has 
run the risk of being thrown into the Tiber by an angry 
pontiff; he has seen, if not the battle, yet the corpse- 
strewn field of Ravenna (1512), where his presence recalls 
that of Goethe with his curiosity about ‘cannon-fever’ at 
Valmy in 1792; he has shared, in the autumn of the same 
year, the perils of Alfonso’s escape from the Papal States 
—on October 1 he is still quaking with fear, like a hare 
‘chased by greyhounds: .. .’ ‘J have passed the night in 
the shelter of a hut near Florence with a masked noble 
(the duke), ears on the alert and heart in mouth.* He has 
felt bitterly the disappointment of the hopes excited by 
Leo X’s warm hand-grasp and papal kiss (1513). 


‘Se Leon non mi dié, che aleun de’ suoi 
Mi dia, non spero,’ 


he writes, ten years later, in refusing the post of ambas- 
sador to Clement VII, Leo’s cousin. 

Our third period would extend from his appointment 
as one of Alfonso’s chamberlains or secretaries, on April 23, 
1518, till his death on July 6, 1533—a time, on the whole, 
of better fortune and more satisfaction. Its chief event 
was his governorship of the Garfagnana (February 1522 
to June 1525), a recognised Alsatia for the neighbouring 
states, where his position with a tiny band of bowmen 
among a population of brigands and desperadoes has 
an irresistible air of comic opera. It would be most 
dangerous, he says, for the forces of order to display 
their colours, or for the governor to go out.f But his 
letters show that he filled the difficult post with firmness, 
wisdom, and integrity. After his recall he bought land, 





* Capelli, Lett. xi. t Sat. v, 157-60. 
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and built his house with the charming inscription, and 
married the woman he had loved for so many years; he 
wrote and produced comedies for the ducal theatre, and 
revised the ‘ Furioso,’ the third edition of which appeared 
with large additions in 1532, shortly before his death. 

If we know too much of Ariosto to place him on any 
pedestal of hero-worship, it is still possible to praise him 
as having lived, in a time utterly corrupt, a life of honest 
devotion to duty and high intellectual aim. In his rela- 
tions with women he was probably above the average 
standard of self-restraint in that ‘age of bastards’; and 
there is no indication that he was tainted by that darker 
form of vice, to the prevalence of which among the 
humanists he gives damning testimony.* His receipt of 
ecclesiastical revenues without performing ecclesiastical 
duties was the commonest of common things; they came 
to him by way of free gift or payment earned, not by 
influence used to bolster up unjust claims which he must 
be bribed to abandon.t Nothing is more marked than 
his Horatian adherence to the golden mean, his sense of 
the vanity of ambitions whose fulfilment brings no satis- 
faction,{ or of wealth and honours bought at the price of 
fair fame.§ 

‘Tl vero onore é ch’ uom da ben ti tenga 
Ciascuno, e che tu sia; ché non essendo 
Forza é che la bugia tosto si spenga.’|| 


Let the tutor whom Bembo wants for his son be a sound 
Greek scholar, but also that rarer thing, a good man: 


‘ Dottrina abbia e bonta, ma principale 
Sia la bonta; ché non vi essendo questa, 
Né molto quella, alla mia estima, vale.’ J 


Nor is it possible to read his advice on marriage,** spite 
of some hitherto (we think) unnoted dependence on the 
‘Conjugalia Preecepta’ of Plutarch, without recognising 
behind it the ripe and sober judgment, the good feeling 
and good taste of a kindly, self-controlled, and honour- 
able man. The point on which blame has chiefly fastened 
is his flattery, especially of the Estensi. Certainly it is 





* Sat. vii, 25-33. + Sat. ii, 181-83. t Sat. iv, 202-207. 
§ Ib. 265-313. || Ib, 259-61. J Sat. vii, 16-18.  ** Sat. iii. 
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not pleasant to read a letter like that to the young 
Marquis of Mantua.* ‘Let me have the paper for 
printing my poem free of duty,’ he says in effect: ‘I've 
already put in some praise of you, and there'll be room 
for more in later additions. But subservience was 
literature’s only chance. If Aretino, later, seems to have 
won independence, he has had to crawl for it first. 
‘ Better for me to be supported by the Duke (says Ariosto) 
than go round to this and that poor rascal for bread like 
a beggar.’t The frank expressions of the Satires, though 
not published till 1534, emphasise the conventional nature 
of literary flattery ; and the eulogist does not hesitate to 
place poetic eulogies in his limbo of the moon, looking 
like ‘cracked grasshoppers. t 

We rather share Symonds’ regret that, being compelled 
to accept dependence, he could not maintain more consis- 
tently the good-humour shown in his external bearing. 
The cardinal’s appreciation of the ‘Furioso’ may have 
fallen somewhat short, but he paid the printer’s bill and 
left the proceeds to the poet. Alfonso may have had the 
manners of a bear and the cruelty of a wolf, but to 
Ariosto he was a sympathetic and indulgent master. 
One would rather have heard less about his hardships 
and slavery. There is something in the relation of patron 
and client which seems to corrupt the fairness of literary 
men, as though the receipt or expectation of a benefit 
made them ipso facto kinsmen of Mr Sludge. What a 
poverty is this, that a man must press his host and 
question his gift, lest it seem to depreciate his merit! 
Certainly there is less of this to-day, when the author 
seeks his living, not from a patron, but from a wide 
public that has made him no promises. There is a 
singular parallel in some respects, both of life and work, 
between Ariosto and a man of far less note in England, 
John Lyly. Like Ariosto, Lyly fell out of favour with 
his first master and became more directly attached to the 
Court ; like Ariosto, he took charge of dramatic enter- 
tainments and produced a striking body of comic work 
on the threshold of thezsecular drama; like Ariosto, he 
felt himself inadequately rewarded, and filled the ears of 





* Capelli, Lett. clxxvii, January 15, 1532; and compare Lett. clxxx. 
+ Sat. iv, 25-27. t ‘Orl, Fur.’ xxxix, 77. 
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prince and courtiers with his complaints ; and in neither 
case can we feel them wholly justified. 

A sense of humour, however, saved Ariosto from the 
blind and foolish lengths attained by Tasso, who stood in 
like relation to Alfonso’s grandson. The quality, which 
the late Prof. Blackie used to define as the mind’s natural 
reaction from depressing conditions, may have been 
fostered in him by his early home life. His father, 
Niccolo, was a military martinet, who won the captaincy 
of Reggio by an attempt to poison Duke Ercole’s nephew- 
rival, but lost his favour by a later act of cruel severity. 
Considering the age, we should perhaps note as a point 
in his favour that his wife and ten children all survived 
him. Ariosto tells us, what is extremely probable, that 
he was always careful to obey his father ;* and certain 
scenes between affectionate parent and long-lost or err- 
ing son are among the best in his dramatic works ;t 
but the strictness and constraint which certainly existed, 
while it developed the poet’s sense of humour, may have 
formed in him a habit of complaisance, an air of soothing 
civility, which saved him infinite trouble with the brutal 
princes of the house of Este, the irascible Julius, and 
the world in general. His contrast herein with his great 
successor is very striking. Where Tasso is always insist- 
ing on his place as poet, claiming equality with the highest, 
and resenting real or imaginary slights, Ariosto moves 
with easy suppleness through a difficult world, fit for 
office, fit for embassies, the confidant of his sovereign, a 
favourite with all; able to suppress all but an angry flush 
if the cardinal sneered, able for the nonce to put aside 
his comfort and assume with energy an arduous function. 

To Ariosto, as to Chaucer, whom in character and 
position he even more nearly resembles, humour, wanting 
to Tasso and Dante, has taught humility, a sense of the 
contrast between the mannikin self and the surrounding 
vastness, a discretion which knows that no merely self- 
conferred brevet of intellect can pass current, and neither 
maddens itself by egoistic broodings nor damages its 
claims by too arrogant assertion of them. We have no 
intention of dethroning genius in favour of the common 





* ‘Carm.’ I, xvi. 
¢ ‘La Cassaria,’ v, ii (Crisobolo and Erofilo); ‘I Suppositi,’ m1, rv 
(Damonio), tv, viii (Filogono) ; ‘La Lena,’ 111, ii (Ilario). 
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self-protective cleverness; there are natures to whom 
adjustment to their surroundings is indeed impossible, in 
whom the least concession would be a treachery to their 
highest instinct. We bow in reverence before spirits 
whose salvation of others forbids their own; we faintly 
trust in a care and compensation somewhere for those 
others who, drunk with some glorious faculty, will not 
or cannot care for themselves. But rarely can even 
genius invalidate the test of life. Too often the tragedy 
arises, not from inherent impossibilities, but from error 
in the estimate, if not of the self, yet of the self’s import- 
ance to the scheme of things. ‘II est aussi honnéte (says 
La Rochefoucauld) d’étre glorieux avec soi-méme, qu'il 
est ridicule de l’étre avec les autres.’ Genius is here, 
perhaps, not to shine, but to suffer; here, at any rate, 
to do its work and keep silence as to its worth. For this 
world is emphatically not an infallible machine for putting 
the best men into the best places. It seems so only to 
the more vain and stupid of those who win them, or to 
the more shallow and vulgar among the disciples of Dr 
Smiles. Considering the eternal difficulty experienced in 
finding your really capable and honest ruler, teacher, or 
what not, it seems probable that his discovery, however 
desirable in human eyes, has seldom formed part of the 
divine intention. But the world is a place where men of 
high, or even of very moderate ability, if they will but 
exhibit the average virtues of honesty, industry, and self- 
restraint with a little more than the average persistence, 
may, and constantly do—though no pledge can ever be 
given—secure some moderately successful and happy lot. 
Ariosto secured such: Tasso did not; and the fault, we 
fear, was mainly Tasso’s. 


The poet, we have said, was born at Reggio. Save for 
his brief visits to Rome or Florence, and his sojourn 
amid the ‘asprezza Di questi sassi e questa gente inculta’ 
of Garfagnana, his life was lived wholly on the levels of 
the great Lombard plain ; and those who affect to trace 
in a poet’s work and character the influence of surround- 
ing scenery, would no doubt point to the circumstance 
as contributing to his even temper and preventing his 
poetry from attaining the most commanding heights. 
But since Shakespeare, reared amid the tame and pretty 
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Mercian landscape, reached those heights, we shall be 
wiser not to press an argument applicable rather to the 
youth of nations or cities than to individuals at a late 
stage of civilisation, when such local effect is easily 
modified by travel, actual, or in the realms of gold. But 
the place of Ariosto’s birth and youth is important in 
another sense. Native of, and almost continuously 
resident in, the wide valley of the Po, 


‘ Quoque magis nullum tellus se solvit in amnem 
Eridanus, fractasque evolvit in sequora silvas 
Hesperiamque exhaurit aquis,’ 


he represents that indispensable Lombard strain which, 
interwoven with strands of Rome and Florence, completes 
the triple chord of the Italian spirit, and brings its real 
though undefined accession of vigour and variety to the 
Italian tongue. 

The ancient rivalry between Roman and Lombard 
invader had long since died away; but the mountains 
had been effectual in preventing that perfect fusion of 
language which is the closest bond of union. At the 
beginning of the trecento, when the house of Este had 
already been masters in Ferrara for a century, Dante, 
following Lucan’s glance down the dividing ridge of the 
Apennine, had counted at least fourteen well-marked 
dialects extant in Italy, and considered that, if all their 
recognisable subdivisions were enumerated, the number 
might well amount to upwards of a thousand. Passing 
these dialects through his sieve in search of one fit for 
acceptance as the common tongue, he rejected them all, 
one after another, on grounds of special barbarisms, of 
consonantal roughness, or of intolerable accentuation, 
or because the most cultivated representatives of each 
declined in their compositions to employ them. Dante, 
in fact, appealed from popular speech everywhere to a 
common literary usage slowly growing up throughout 
the peninsula and differing from all the dialects; but 
it is remarkable that, while rejecting as sheer folly the 
Tuscan claim of pre-eminence, he displays a distinct 
indulgence to the inhabitants of Bologna because they 
have shown a willingness to borrow from their neighbours. 
The passage is worth translating for its connexion with 
our subject. 
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‘We say, then, that perhaps those are not far wrong who 
claim a better speech for the Bolognese, inasmuch as they 
eke out their own dialect with something from their neigh- 
bours of Imola, Ferrara, and Modena. ... From the men of 
Imola they accept smoothness and softness, while they’ get 
from the Ferrarese and Modenese a certain kind of harshness 
(garrulitatem) peculiar to the men of Lombardy. We believe 
this quality has stayed with the natives since their admix- 
ture with the Lombard invaders; and it is the reason why 
we find no one of Ferrara, Modena, or Reggio to have com- 
posed poetry. For, habituated to their own harsh speech, 
they cannot approach the courtly dialect [i.e. the general 
literary speech, or “illustre vulgare”] without a certain 
roughness (acerbitate), of which a still better instance is 
afforded by the men of Parma, who say monto for molto. 
Since, then, the Bolognese borrow from their neighbours, it 
seems reasonable that their speech, by a blending of opposites, 
as we have said, should attain a harmony and sweetness 
deserving praise.’ * 


But, though they are thus to be preferred to all the 
dialects of Italy, they are after all rejected on the ground 
that their poets, well able to distinguish, to wit, Guido 


Guinicelli, Guido Ghislieri, Fabruzzo, and Onesto, have 
shunned the local Bolognese and adopted the literary 
speech, the ‘illustre vulgare.’ It has been urged that 
Dante, while professing impartiality, did in reality make 
the lingua Toscana the basis of his ‘illustre vulgare’; 
and we need not doubt the fact, whether he were 
conscious of it or not. Spite of his wide and philosophic 
view of the Italian speech that was to be, spite of his 
scornful repudiation of Tuscan (which Machiavelli at- 
tributes ¢ to vindictive feelings caused by his banishment), 
spite of his intentional introduction of Lombard terms 
and sometimes of Lombard forms, he remains a Tuscan 
writer. The predominance of that element in the 
ultimate language of Italy was in any case assured by 
such a succession as that of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio ; though the studies and the travels of the two 





* ‘De Vulgari Eloquio,’ I, xv. 

¢ ‘Dialogo intorno alla Lingua.’ Machiavelli’s authorship has been 
questioned, but is accepted by Prof. Villari. His attribution of unfairness 
seems contradicted by the language of ‘De Vulg. Elogq.’ 1, vi, in which 
local affection is plainly apparent. ; 
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former gave them full opportunity of enriching it from 
dialectical sources, while the last-named imparted further 
something of a Latin sonority and glitter.* In the long 
interval between 1375 and the close of the quattrocento, the 
interval of voracious classicism, when the mind of Italy 
was assimilating its newly-recovered treasures and crea- 
tive activity remained rather in abeyance, though the 
ascendency of humanism and the nomad lives of human- 
ists assisted the unification of the national spirit, the 
unification of language suffered, under the tyranny of 
Greek and Latin, some check. The dialects maintained 
themselves; Boiardo lombardised, Sannazaro latinised. 
For further progress on the path of unification there was 
required the appearance of a commanding poet like 
Ariosto, who presented the unusual combination of 
facility, fluency, and popularity with a conscientious 
attention to the forms of speech, a reverence for his 
Florentine predecessors, and the passion for perfection in 
style. 

His choice of the ‘vulgare’ is vitally important. 
Latin had won such ascendency that to write in Italian 
was everywhere attributed to ignorance.t His own 
early work was almost wholly Latin; and Bembo urged 
him to compose in the vehicle in which he knew him 
to excel. He replied that ‘he would rather be one of 
the first among Tuscan writers than a doubtful second 
among Latinists.{ True, he had near examples; but 
Pulci’s lack of classical knowledge spared him Ariosto’s 
temptation, and Boiardo’s want of grace in the vernacular 
was of but slight encouragement to his successor. Like 
Dante, however, and Lorenzo, like Du Bellay later in 
France, he would make no surrender of the rights of his 
native tongue. Perhaps a brain so rapid and fertile 
could ill tolerate the intervention of a foreign idiom 
in dealing with a subject of which he was full. He 
recognises defects in Italian : 


‘La volgar lingua di Latino mista 
E barbara e mal culta.’ § 








* Campanini, p. 51. 

+ Speroni’s ‘ Dialogo dell’ Istoria’ (1530), quoted by Fontanini, ‘ Della 
Elogq. Ital.’ p. 263. t Pigna, 

§ Prol. to ‘La Cassaria’ (prose), 
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It shall be his study to give it polish. Making this effort, 
he proved anew what Sannazaro had proved before him, 
that it was possible to gain the ear of Italy, though not a 
Tuscan. His work is the more careful, more often subject 
to the file, precisely because he had not that advantage, 
and was not blinded by local pride. He is no heretic, no 
iconoclast of shrines already reared. He looks to Florence 
and her writers as the true centre and model; he is 
conscious of provincialism ; he tries to correct himself. It 
is a life-long anxiety and a main motive for his constant 
revision of the ‘Furioso’—that artist-labour which 
enabled him so entirely to supersede Boiardo’s more 
original but rugged poem. In his plays, produced 
primarily for home consumption, he follows his native 
idiom more freely. Machiavelli said that ‘I Suppositi’ 
suffered from his imperfect command of Tuscan; but 
many forms and expressions were expunged in the later 
version of ‘La Cassaria’ 1529;* and so late as March 18, 
1532, in sending his four comedies to Mantua, he con- 
fesses, ‘I am inwardly conscious of errors as regards the 
language. ft 

But he does not abjure his independence; and this is 
the real bearing of the passage in the first prologue to 
‘Il Negromante. His (intended) Roman audience, he 
says, may remark some modification of the Ferrarese 
idiom they heard in the ‘Suppositi’ the preceding year 
(1519); in truth, Cremona (the scene of the new play, 
fancifully identified with the author himself) has picked 
up on her journey to Rome words that pleased her 
at Bologna University, and perhaps a little of Tuscan 
elegance at Florence and Siena; but the time was too 
short to efface entirely her Lombard accent. In reality 
he does not wish to efface it. He is pleading in effect for 
liberty of choice, and the recognition as good Italian of 
words and phrases which may seem impermissible to 
purists. He is a Lombard and knows it. A man cannot 
wholly divest himself of what he has imbibed with his 
mother’s milk and his nurse’s prattle; and for his part he 
would not if he could. In a land where spoken language 
is still so various, let it be allowed him, while modelling 
himself on great preceding writers, to select from the 





* Capelli, exciii. + Ib, clxxxiii, 
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Latin of the schools, from local idiom and local poetry, 
phrases and modes which he deems worth preservation 
and able to add variety and vigour to that one classical 
Italian tongue which he, like Dante and the modern 
scholars of Rome, is desirous to form.* 

The attitude was the more justifiable as the work of 
systematising the language had not yet begun. The first 
attempt at a grammar, Fortunio’s ‘Regole gramaticali,’ 
only appeared (at Ancona) in 1516, and was followed 
by Liburnio’s ‘ Volgari Eleganzie’ (Venice, 1521) and the 
more important ‘ Le Prose’ of Bembo in 1525.t Diction- 
aries came later still. Lucillo Minerbi’s list of Boccaccian 
words (1535) is the first ; to the second, the ‘ Vocabolario 
di cinque mila Vocaboli Toschi del Furioso, Petrarca, 
Boccaccio e Dante,’ issued by Fabricio Luna at Naples in 
1536, we already see Ariosto contributing. The first 
edition of the ‘Vocabolario della Crusca’ was not till 
1612. It has again and again enlarged its own borders,§ 
and additions made in reprints elsewhere have helped to 
break down its exclusiveness. In 1823 those proposed 
in Pezzana’s ‘Osservazioni’ were drawn almost entirely 
from the ‘ Furioso’;|| and when (1861-79) we hail the 
appearance of a more truly national dictionary. under 
the names of Tommaseo and Bellini, we shall do well 
to remember that Ariosto’s poem, winning its place in 
Italian hearts before any dictionary was compiled, sup- 
plied an early focus of resistance to a narrowing ten- 
dency, ultimately defeated by the persistence of the 
dialects in living speech and the appearance of fine work 
in many quarters besides Tuscany. Notable among such 
was Castiglione’s ‘Cortegiano, 1528, which raised with 


* His value in this direction is best expressed in a passage of Foscolo, 
‘Saggi,’ i, 200: ‘Oltre le dizioni legittimate dall’ esempio dei classici 
italiani, [Ariosto] non isdegnava espressioni trovate nella oscura e volgare 
poesia, faceva uso de’ latinismi e de’ lombardismi che gli pareva che meglio 
porgessero le sue idee. Pure quel suo genio vivace riveste di un solo colore 
elementi di varia natura; colloca le parole dove appariscono piu efficaci, 
dove suonano meglio, e le fonde in una lingua novella, copiosa e nobile a un 
tempo, vigorosa e corretta.’ 

¢ Tiraboschi, vol. vii, pt. 4, ch. v, sec. xxxi. 

t Ib. sec. xxxvii. 

§ Second ed. 1623 (1 vol.), third, 1691 (3 vols), fourth, 1729-1738 (6 vols) ; 
Tiraboschi, vol. viii, pt. ii, ch. v, sec. vii. 

|| Vincenzo Vivaldi, ‘ Le Controversie intorno alla nostra Lingua,’ Catan- 
zaro (1894-95), vol. ii, p. 431. 
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some defiance the standard of Lombard independence, 
urging that many of Boccaccio’s words were then already 
obsolete, that literary speech should be living speech, and 
should accept ‘ gorgeous and fine woordes out of every 
part of Italy’ as well as expressions from foreign sources 
to be tested by time.* 

Of the precise amount of Lombardism which Ariosto 
introduced it is hardly possible to speak with certainty. 
Dante, too, had lombardised ; and the actual facts were 
largely lost. in antiquity ere the long dispute between 
Della Cruscans ‘and Anti-Cruscans began. -- But additions 
made in an age of printing would be more lasting than 
those of one when speech owned only the less stringent 
check of manuscript. About a century after Ariosto’s 
death, his sharpest critic, Benedetto Fioretti, having pre- 
viously denounced his low and poor metaphors, produced 
a long catalogue of over a thousand of his offences 
against language; but the moderns have not ratified 
the indictment. There must always be something arbi- 
trary about such discussion; and authority, however 
learned in the tongues, strives vainly against the ear and 
taste of the skilled, the careful, the richly-endowed poet. 
Prof. Rajna congratulates his countrymen on the appear- 
ance of Ariosto’s romance before the critics had made 
Aristotle’s rules the touchstone for such compositions.t 
Equally may we congratulate them on its appearance 
before fixity had been given to the language; and we 
note the moment when, from the chair of St Peter, a 
Medicean pope bends to kiss on both cheeks the Lombard 
poet, as the apt symbol and herald of an Italy already 
one in social and artistic spirit, and soon to be united in 
speech, if still far from unity of government. 


Any adequate discussion of Ariosto’s great poem is 
here impossible. Whatever its popularity with Eliza- 
bethan readers, we believe it to be little read by modern 
Englishmen. Its enormous length, and its intimate 





* See Hoby’s version in ‘ Tudor Translations,’ Pref. Epist. p. 19, Book 1, 
pp. 64, 71. Bandello’s attitude (1554), though more apologetic, was the 
same, 

t ‘Voci e frasi barbare notate nell’ Ariosto,’ in ‘Proginnasmi poetici,’ 
vol. v, Prog. 31 (Firenze, 1639); and for the metaphors, vol. iii, Prog. 122 
and 137, ¢ ‘Le Fonti,’ p. 36. 
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connexion with two poems of not much inferior length, 
are against it in days of more abundant literary wealth 
than the Renaissance could boast, yet of far less leisure 
for its mastery. The concentrated purpose which could 
produce, the vacant hours which could consume, these 
portentous:works are gone for ever. Spenser, planning 
a creation of which Ariosto’s was the chief model, com- 
pleted hardly more than a fourth of the gigantic task; 
yet to-day they are few and weary who are ‘in at the 
death of the Blatant Beast,’ as Macaulay said with one of 
those little mistakes that so cheer the student of that 
infallible dogmatist. We cannot accept M. Jusserand’s 
opinion that Spenser owes perhaps most to Tasso. In 
spite of the distinct reproduction of the ‘Gerusalemme’ 
in one or two places, like Guyon’s vision of the bathing 
girls and the exquisite song, ‘Gather the Rose,’* the 
connexion with Ariosto is far more extensive and 
| important. 
The English translation of the ‘ Furioso’ (1591), pre- 
| ceding that of the ‘Gerusalemme’ (1600) by nine years,t 
may be taken as indicating their relative popularity in 
this country. The fact would influence not only Spenser’s 
own studies, but his judgment of the line to take in 
constructing a national epic. Tasso’s complete poem was 
| only published in February 1581, though a portion had 
| appeared the year before; whereas a letter from Harvey 
| in 1580, commenting on some already existing portion of 
| the ‘Faerie Queene,’ the return of which Spenser has 
demanded, holds that Spenser’s ‘ Nine Comeedies’ come 
nearer Ariosto ‘ than that the Eluish Queene doth to his 
Orlando Furioso, which, notwithstanding, you wil needes 
seeme to emulate, and hope to ouergo, as you flatly 
professed your self in one of your last Letters. { Obvi- 
‘ously, as Mr Courthope points out,§ the ‘ Furioso’ was 
the poem that governed Spenser’s early conceptions of his 
own work. Thomas Warton included in his ‘Observations 





* 1, xii; ‘Ger.’ xv, 58 sqq., xvi, 14, 15. The bleeding tree of 1, ii, 30, 31, 
has, in its warning words, a closer resemblance to Astolfo in the myrtle 
(‘Fur.’ vi, 27, 28) than to Clorinda in the bleeding cypress of ‘Ger.’ xiii, 
41, 42, Both Ariosto and Tasso were indebted to Dante, ‘Inf.’ xiii, 31-45. 

+ A translation of the first five cantos of the ‘Gerusalemme,’ by Richard 
Carew, appeared, however, in 1594. 

t ‘Three Proper and wittie familiar Letters.’ 

§ ‘Hist, of Eng. Poetry,’ vol. ii, ch. 9. 
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on the Faerie Queene’ a chapter on his imitations from 
Ariosto ; and Mr Neil Dodge has very much enlarged the 
number. Most of his parallels survive our scrutiny ; 
we will indicate only some general points of connexion 
or contrast. 

A remark of Ariosto, recorded by Pigna, that he 
regarded the ‘Cinque Canti’ as a framework into which 
he meant to ‘weave battles, journeys, and such like 
matters, that might give coherence,’ reveals his method 
as episodical, fragmentary, elaborating parts and welding 
them later into a whole. In 1512 he wrote to Gonzaga 
that the ‘innumerable insertions, erasures, and trans- 
positions’ in the ‘Furioso made the manuscript illegible 
to any but himself.* The patchwork effect remains 
in the finished work. ‘I need different threads for 
different webs (he says), which I mean to weave all 
together.’t He keeps his promise, though the union is 
plainly artificial, not organic. The haphazard conduct of 
the opening cantos disappears as the poem proceeds. 
Truant champions are brought back within the circle 
of the central struggle between Charlemagne and the 
Saracen king; and even the warriors of Damascus are 
swept at last into the same all-embracing net. The loves 
of Ruggiero and Bradamante, which may claim equal 
importance, are duly interwoven with the war; and 
the innumerable subordinate subjects group themselves 
naturally enough round the central theme. Spite of the 
frequent transitions, a few errors,} an occasional neglect 
of place and time natural to one with a stud of Hippo- 
griffs and Rabicans, the reader’s interest never flags. It 
is a magnificent testimony to Ariosto’s art and power of 
controlling an immense material that, in a poem con- 
siderably longer than Spenser’s,§ boredom is unfelt save 
perhaps in eulogies or the ever-recurring personal com- 
bats. Such a power of succinct and vivid narrative has 
never probably been shown by any poet; Tasso, with all 





* Capelli, Lett. x. t ‘Orl. Fur.’ ii, 30. 

¢ In xxxv, 70, he inadvertently makes Bradamante betray her sex by 
using a feminine ‘mossa’; in xxxviii, 21, he represents Sansonetto as 
present at Arles, forgetting that he is then Rodomonte’s prisoner in Africa. 

§ Apart from the Arguments, which are not the poet's, the ‘Furioso’ 
contains 38,736 lines, as against the 34,632 lines of the ‘Faerie Queene’ 
without its Arguments, 
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the advantage of his example, comes far short of it. He, 
too, is perpetually interesting, almost always loftier in 
tone, and of a richer poetic beauty; but he does not 
produce the same impression of wealth and fertility. The 
canvas of Ariosto is more crowded, more splendid ; form 
and conduct apart, his poem seems even the more epic in 
its superior impression of the width and inexhaustible 
variety of life. 

While we should judge Tasso’s epic to have contributed 
most to Spenser’s moral scheme, it is evident that in the 
actual stuff of his poem he is much nearer the purely 
romantic method of Ariosto. His splendid phantasma- 
goria of forests, castles, caves, with their mixed popula- 
tion of knights, ladies, giants, dragons, churls, enchanters, 
his whole pageantry of knight-errantry, is that of Ariosto, 
not of Malory, Tasso, or another. But Spenser is far 
behind Ariosto in the power of unity and management. 
He cannot maintain the elaborate allegory announced to 
Raleigh and observed with tolerable fidelity in the first 
two books; and the poem as it stands possesses no proper 
centre. Gloriana never appears; Arthur’s appearance in 
each book, the sole real link between them, is purchased 
at the cost of logic; and, whatever compensations and 
rectifications may have been in store for us, they were 
never reached. Spenser, in fact, has undertaken a task 
he is not strong enough to perform, in the execution of 
which he becomes more episodic and desultory than his 
master. 

For the rest, Spenser's discipleship is apparent in many 
points. From Ariosto he borrows that vein of prophecy 
by which historical or contemporary events are inter- 
woven with the remote and mythical. From him he 
takes the element of magic. Atlante’s shield, Astolfo’s 
horn, reappear as Arthur’s; Bradamante’s potent lance is 
transferred to Britomart. Archimago is Angelica’s friar ; 
the magic fountain of Iv, iii, 45 is that of Rinaldo; Duessa 
revealed as a hag is Ariosto’s Alcina rather than Tasso’s 
lovely witch Armida, whose beauty is spared to vanquish 
the hero a second time. Even for allegory Spenser might 
find more concrete and obvious example in Ariosto than in 
Tasso. Apart from Ariosto’s Discord and Silence,* hardly 





* xiv, 76-97 ; cf. xxvi, 122; xxvii, 37-39. 
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bettered by the figures which draw Lucifera’s car, we have 
the difficult journey from Alcina to Logistilla; Rinaldo’s 
delivery from his twining, choking passion by Disdain * 
the monster Avarice discomfited by modern potentates t 
(the most lying eulogy in the poem); certain things in 
the Moon, like the swans (poets), preservers of fame tf; 
and the voices and phantoms of Atlante’s castle, which 
take the sound and shape most desired by each knight.§ 
From Boiardo and Bello, his two Ferrarese prede- 
cessors, Ariosto had borrowed the idea of interweaving 
Boccaccian novelle with the romantic epic; the chief 
instances being the story of Ariodante and Ginevra, || 
that of Gabrina, that of Ricciardetto, Bradamante, and 
Fiordispina, which must surely have been familiar, like 
the former, to the creator of Sebastian, Viola, and Olivia ; 7 
the famous Host’s tale of Astolfo and Giocondo, original 
(perhaps) in the ‘ Thousand-and-one Nights’ and destined 
to a wider than its always assured réclame by La Fon- 
taine’s version in the ‘Contes’ and Boileau’s discussion 
thereof; and the two told to Rinaldo,** that of the cuck- 
old’s cup and that of the fairy Manto and the wondrous 
dog, both also transferred to La Fontaine’s collection. 
Of these, Spenser borrows Ariodante and Ginevra, while 
he even ventures briefly to adapt the Host’s in that of 
the Squire of Dames, which moves Satyrane to laughter 
in the third book. Further, some of his chief characters 
are directly borrowed, as Mr Dodge points out. Britomart 
in point after point is Bradamante ; Arthegall, with much 
less fidelity and fulness, is Ruggiero; Braggadochio is 
Martano, especially in the shameful incident of the coward 
claiming by imposture the prize of the victor; and the 
braggart is smiled upon by beauty in the person of 
Florimel, as is the boasting Mandricardo by Doralice. ff 





* xlii, 46-64. ¢ xxvi, 30-53. $ xxxv. 
§ xii, 20; xiii, 50. l| iv, 57; vi, 16. 
By Cf. ‘Orl. Fur.’ xxv, 67: 
‘Fa, Dio (disse ella), se son sogni questi, 
Ch’ io dorma sempre, e mai pitt non-mi desti,’ 
with Sebastian i in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ iv, 1, 67: 
‘ If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep.’ 
** Both in c. xliii. 
tt xxvii, 104 sqqg. The noble stanza, however (1, iii, 41), in which 
Britomart inculcates on Braggadochio the eternal connexion of true honour 
with effort, must seek an original, if at all, in Tasso, xvii, 61: ‘Signor, 
non sotto l’ ombra in piaggia molle,’ etc. 
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We could weary the reader with episodes, incidents, 
sentiments, similes, conveyed by Spenser, but will leave 
him to consult Mr Dodge. Lastly, he borrows the 
moralising stanzas to open a canto, putting sometimes 
his highest power into what in his master is often per- 
functory or commonplace. The difference in this respect 
gives us some measure of their general difference as 
poets. We go to Ariosto for narrative and dramatic 
effect, for verve and vitality, for a general high level of 
execution; we go to Spenser for moral height (spite of 
those luxurious exceptions so ironically, yet justly, noted 
by M. Jusserand), for exquisite melody, beautiful passages, 
and a magic of restful dreamy felicity, suggested probably 
by Tasso, but unmatched by him or any other. 

There is, however, one striking quality of the ‘Furioso’ 
of which the ‘Faerie Queene’ has but faint or no reflec- 
tion *—the interpenetration of the poem with a spirit of 
humour and burlesque, appearing unexpectedly and con- 
tradicting an otherwise serious tone. This sudden transi- 
tion from feeling to mockery, this astonishing disappear- 
ance of deep waters in a mere mist and light foam of 
laughter, was no new thing. It characterised not only 
Ariosto’s immediate models, but the earlier forms on 
which they were founded. The recitation of Charlemagne 
tales by the cantatores Francigenarum in the market- 
place had led naturally to change in their substance; 
personages, episodes, adventures were introduced from 
the Arthurian cycle (materia di Bretagna); and further 
there gathered an accretion of the comic on matter 
originally of purely grave, martial, or pathetic import.t 
We have but to remember the course of the miracle-play 
in England to see how inevitable was this second modifi- 
cation. A vivacious tendency, plainly visible even in the 
north, was fostered by the Italian’s life beneath sunny 
skies, where it seemed sinful not to be glad. In the fifth 





* A tinge of comedy is rarely perceptible, e.g. ‘the raskall many’ and 
the dead dragon in 1, xii, 9-11; the Squire of Dames, m1, vii, 538-61; the 
strife for Florimel between Satyrane, Blandamour, Erivan, and Paridell 
(Iv, v, 22-24), suggested by Ariosto’s series of quarrels in ‘Fur.’ xxvi, 
xxvii; and perhaps some of Talus’ achievements in Book v. Talus seems 
meant as a personification of gunpowder (cf. v, i, 20), a subject which 
prompted Milton to the saddening pleasantries of his sixth book. 

+ See Rajna, ‘Le Fonti,’ pp. 14 sqg.; Symonds, ‘Italian Renaissance, 
iv, pp. 14-16, 210-214, 
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circle of the ‘Inferno’ (canto vii, 121) are gloomy souls, | 
immersed in clinging mud and foul water, from whom | 
gurgles the sad chant: 


‘Tristi fummo 

Nell’ aer dolce che dal Sol s’ allegra, 
Portando dentro accidioso fummo: 
Or ci attristiam nella belletta negra.’ 


Gaiety was as natural to the Italian peasant of the trecento 
as to his successor in Goldsmith’s poem ; his was the same 
cheerful acceptance of poverty which, 


‘wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile’ ; 


the same childish delight in shows which had developed 
the ritual of the Church— 


‘The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade, 
Processions formed for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove.’ 


Such gaiety did not preclude, it was rather a corollary 
of, the consciousness of deep and dangerous passions 
better unawakened ; a sense that that way madness lies, 
under the tuition of which, ‘where some stretch-mouthed 
rascal would as it were mean mischief,’ the Italian ‘ puts 
him off, slights him, with “ Whoop, do me no harm, good 
man.”’ Add to this original fund of good spirits the 
liberating effect of the classical Renaissance, the disap- 
pearance of strong religious motive before the growth 
of scepticism, and the constant spectacle of wicked and 
worldly popes ; add, further, the uncertainties of life in the 
Italy of the quattrocento, an insecurity intensified after 
1494 by perpetual intestine war and the threat of foreign 
invasion, and we shall not wonder if the Italian takes 
refuge from his doubts and distresses in a temper 
resolutely gay, a pagan recklessness which eats and 
drinks because it dies upon the morrow. The universal 
supremacy of force and fraud must needs parch the 
springs of deep and tender feeling, must needs emphasise 
the humorous and satirical view of life. We get a great 
outburst of comic work, while the attempts in tragedy 
are comparatively few and poor. 

The loss of depth, the emotional instability that can- | 
not long maintain itself at a high level of thought and 
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feeling, find their best illustration in the history of 
Savonarola’s influence at Florence, so brief, torrential, 
ineffectual for permanence. It is visible also in the 
inconstant and flippant treatment of themes so passion- 
ate as those of medieval romance. A work that shall be 
truly lofty and ideal in tone is not to be produced by a 
nation in which ideality is well-nigh dead. The chivalrous 
love of Arthurian romance is matter for a smile where 
woman is merely the instrument of pleasure; the 
Teutonic sense of solidarity and fealty to a cause is 
impossible to a people so eternally divided, a prey to 
chartered adventurers and opportunists, the aptest 
expression of whose political faith is found in ‘Il 
Principe. Rajna’s simile for Pulci is that of a grown 
man building card-houses with all a child’s absorption, 
until the sudden revulsion comes and with a burst of 
laughter he destroys the edifice. Boiardo does not so 
much reproduce the old world of chivalry as beget a new 
one by the union of the personages of the Carlovingian 
romance with the spirit of the Arthurian, and the fusion 
of both with elements skilfully transformed from the 
classics. In spite of a genuine sympathy for chivalry he 
is often constrained to laugh; he sees its exaggerations ; 
he must have his joke; and he almost denudes chivalry 
of religious sentiment.* 

Similarly, it is impossible to deny to Ariosto a genuine 
taste for chivalry, in view of the elaborate preparation 
which Pigna records—his learning of French and Spanish, 
his translation of some of their romances into Italian, 
his bee-like selection of flowers over the whole field 
which promised to add sweetness to his own composition. 
He could hardly spend such toil on a subject that did not 
specially attract him. But it is his art which has the 
stronger hold on him; and he sees in the very difficulties 
and antagonisms of his subject the means of a rarer 
triumph. Whatever the national predilection for chivalry, 
an age of gunpowder and scepticism, of force and fraud, 
cannot be expected to take heroics au grand sérieux. By 
a frank acknowledgment of absurdities not only may 
criticism be disarmed, but scope be found for qualities in 
which chivalry per se was deficient, for a humour and 





* Rajna, ‘Le Fonti,’ introd. pp, 25-31, 
Vol, 208.—No. 414, L 
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irony which may further recommend his work. Ariosto 
follows with more skill and fuller” consciousness thé 
example already set ; while at the same time he hopes by 
a more intense imagination, a richer store of history, 
painting, moral reflection, a far greater command of 
literary art, to give his matter a new weight which may 
enable it to resist the solvent. 

The note of ironical comment is clearly struck in the 
opening canto—more clearly and repeatedly, indeed, than 
anywhere else in the poem—in reflections on Orlando 
deprived of his love, not by his enemies, but by his friends, 
and on Angelica’s protested virtue or calculating prudence; 
in the knights’ perception of absurdity in fighting for a 
prize that has run away, and the extreme good-nature 
which conquers the smart of wounds of which they are 
reminded at every jolt of their one horse; most of all in 
Sacripante’s speedy exchange of pathetic lament over 
beauty deflowered for a resolution to use his own oppor- 
tunity. In the succeeding cantos there is nothing to 
break the serious interest, save perhaps an exaggerated 
detail inserted (as if the poet winked) in some account of 
a combat, such as the forest groaning beneath the sound 
of the strokes. Comic obscenity, however, appears in 
canto viii and at the end of canto x; and the poet's 
tongue is obviously in his cheek when he makes Orlando 
conquer a city single-handed, spitting six men on his 
lance like a frog-catcher, or when he professes a doubt 
whether he entered the ore’s mouth with or without his 
boat, or whether the death of thirty men cost him ten 
strokes or one or two more. 

Pulci and Boiardo had been accustomed to excuse 
such burlesque exaggerations by reference to that vera- 
cious chronicler, Archbishop Turpin, who was present, 
a participator, and must have known all about it. 
Ariosto uses Turpin with much slyness, introducing him 
first in canto xiii, as the authority for the precise number 
of brigands (seven out of twenty) left unhurt by the table 
Orlando threw at them. In another case, where Turpin 
omitted the exact tale of his victims, the poet remembers 
it perfectly—it was eighty out of one hundred and twenty.* 
In one fray Ruggiero’s prowess is so deadly (he despatches 
five and more at one stroke), that the poet dares not 





* xxiii, 62, 
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do it justice—Turpin, plain, honest man, would fail of 
credit ;* but no one need regard it as an exaggeration ¢ 
that in his shock with Mandricardo some splinters of the 
broken lances should come down lighted, having flown as 
high as the burning zone which Astolfo, later, traverses 
on his journey to the moon. Of two rustics who meet 
the raging Orlando, one avoids him by jumping over a 
cliff; it is most fortunate that his fall of sixty fathoms 
did not kill him, otherwise Turpin would never have 
heard the exact truth of what Orlando did to the other 
—there is nothing like the evidence of an eye-witness. t 
Satire on the chivalric lust of fighting on any or no 
provocation is found in cantos xxvi (Marfisa) and xxxi 
where, after a tough and entirely unprovoked combat 
maintained till dark, Guidone and Rinaldo find they are 
brothers ; and, most of all, in the long series of quarrels 
that arises in xxvi, and threatens to suspend altogether 
the action of the poem. Only by the intervention of 
magic are these jars postponed and the various parties 
enabled to reach the camp before Paris, where disputes 
again break out. Four distinct quarrels between only 
four knights cannot all be fought at once, and the 
distracted Agramante induces them to decide the 
precedence by lot; but, ere the first combat can begin, 
new cause of quarrel arises for each of the combatants 
with one of the knights who is acting as his squire; and 
matters are still further embroiled by Marfisa’s high- 
handed arrest of Brunello. There could not be a better 
reductio ad absurdum of the chivalric code than this 
medley of challenges and calls of honour; and it is 
impossible in reading these two cantos not to feel that 
Cervantes is anticipated by a century in the chief repre- 
sentative of chivalric romance, from whom he further 
borrows the invective against gunpowder, and finds, we 
think, suggestion for the Don in the mad Orlando’s 
treatment of his unhappy mule and his frequent 
encounters with peasants, and for the tale of the 
‘Curioso Impertinente’ in that of the cuckold’s cup. $ 





* xxvi, 22, 23. + xxx, 49: ‘Turpin, verace in questo loco.’ 

ty xxix, 54-6. 

* Dunlop (‘Hist. of Fiction,’ ch. xiv), discussing Greene’s ‘ Philomela,’ 
where a similar situation occurs, professes an indistinct recollection of the 
tale ‘in some old Italian novelist.’ 
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So, too, with that worship of women which is of the 
essence of chivalry. The passages in which women are 
praised, such as xx, 1-3, or the splendid eulogy of xxxvii, 
1-23, added in 1532, and the contention of Rinaldo (iv, 66) 
and of their older champion (xxvii, 76-84) that there 
should be one law of blame or mercy for man and 
woman in matters of sexual frailty, a view at least as 
old as Plautus,* and one in which Montaigne coincides, 
are balanced by many a shrewd hit at the sex; for instance, 
their quarrelling with each other, their malice, and the 
whole story of Gabrina’s wickedness, their covetousness, 
and the repeated assertion of their frailty. Women 
are the cause of the absence from the host of its most 
tried champions, Orlando, Rinaldo, Brandimarte, Astolfo, 
Zerbino; and Rodomonte on the Saracen side. Even 
Ruggiero is hampered by his love for Bradamante ; and, 
if he owes to her his conversion, will also owe to her his 
death. 

Angelica’s beauty is baneful to all save Medoro; it 
corrupts Ruggiero’s fidelity even after his lessons in 
Alcina’s island; it sets the paladins by the ears; it 
maddens Orlando, and sends him and Rinaldo wandering 
over the world when they should be fighting against 
the Saracens. All the time Angelica is selfish, cold, 
calculating ; see especially her hesitation whether to 
secure the escort of Orlando or Sacripante, and decision 
for the latter as the more easily dropped when he has 
served her turn.t Even her passion for Medoro, which 
springs from womanly pity for a wounded man, is used 
to heighten our contempt; we are made to feel that the 
paladins and kings who have sighed in vain are avenged 
in this dedication of her beauty to a common soldier-boy ; 
and the poet dismisses her to her eastern realm with the 
remark that she is well able to take care of herself, and 
a regret that she and all disdainful beauty like hers can- 
not fall into the hands of the maddened Orlando. Verily, 
for all his smooth compliments, the woman’s cause were 
irretrievably lost in the ‘Furioso’ were it not for the 
pathetic and beautiful figures of Olimpia and Isabella, 
and the grief and devotion of Fiordiligi and Bradamante. 





* Mercator,’ Iv, vi. 
+ ‘ Ma il Circasso depor, quando le piaccia, 
Potra, se ben I’ avesse posto in cielo,’ 
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Even the latter is not spared one humiliation, where, 
when Ruggiero tries to stop her jealous struggle with 
Marfisa by depriving both of their daggers, the combat 
is resumed with fisticuffs and kickings worthy of some 
later heroines, who daunt with unknown terrors a natu- 
rally brave and chivalrous police. If our reprobation 
is asked for Clodion’s jealousy, and if Marganorre’s vin- 
dictive crusade is summarily avenged by Marfisa’s estab- 
lishment of women’s rule, yet Marfisa herself, in an 
earlier canto (xix), has helped to defeat the unjust and 
cruel] conditions imposed on men by the quasi-Amazons. 
The same shafts are levelled, but much more sparingly, 
against religion, which, whether specially prominent or 
not in Arthurian romance, was at least, by its forms 
and representatives, inseparably united with medieval 
chivalry. A genuine piety shines out from many passages 
in the poem; in none more, perhaps, than in the stanzas 
which maintain tyrannous rulers to be God’s punishment 
for sin,* or in the stirring appeal to Leo X to organise 
a fresh crusade.f ‘Even in this life, we read, ‘God 
does not deny reward to goodness and punishment to 
its opposite’;{ and ‘seldom permits the innocent to 
suffer unjustly.§ Charles, Rinaldo, Orlando, are alike 
punctilious in religious exercises before a battle; and 
there is a grave sincerity about Ruggiero’s baptism and 
sojourn with the holy hermit on the rock.|| Yet this 
does not prevent the poet from severely satirising the 
monks. Michael, despatched from heaven to find Silence 
and Discord, naturally seeks the former in the monas- 
teries, where it is prescribed by the rule, but finds instead 
the latter, whom he had meant to seek in hell. Discord, 
on her departure, leaves Fraud there to keep the fire 
alive,** and after her return is once more found by 
Michael, presiding in chapter over an election of officers 
amid a storm of flying missals.tt Similarly, the reader, 
who has been edified by the poet’s account of the hermit 
consoling Isabella, tf is a little shocked when Rodomonte, 
later, silences his inconvenient homilies by tying his 
hands together and hurling him three miles out to sea, 
the poet dismissing his subsequent fate as unimportant.§§ 





* xvii, 1-6, ¢ Ib. 73-79; cf. xv, 99. t xviii, 77. 
§ xxiii, 2. || xli. q xiv, 79-82. ** xviii, 26. 
tt xxvii, 37-39, tt xxiv, 88, 89, §§ xxix, 4-7, 
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The secularity and worldliness of the poem are so 
marked that we learn with some surprise that Orlando’s 
madness is a divine punishment for forsaking a cause 
which other knights besides himself have freely postponed 
to their private love-affairs. Astolfo’s assertion that 
he has been sent by God to deliver the King of Ethiopia 
from the Harpies, savours rather of the ‘happy thought’ 
in one who certainly started purely on a pleasure tour ;* 
and his descent into hell, though its details are imitated 
from Dante, is sufficiently light-hearted. He reckons 
that his terrible horn will rather surprise Pluto, Satanasso, 
and Cerberus;{ entered, he merely hears the story of 
Lidia’s pride, the moral of which is certainly not religious, 
ere the smoke forces him to retire; and we can feel 
no certainty that his action in blocking up the Harpies’ 
entrance will be endorsed. 

So, too, the appearance of the Evangelist when he 
reaches the earthly paradise, though unmarked by irrever- 
ence, lacks solemnity; it is one of the few passages 
where we feel the poet to fall short of his attempt. St 
John carries Astolfo in Elijah’s chariot to the moon, 
where he sees that limbo of earth’s falsehoods and 
vanities which suggested Milton’s on the windy outer 
surface of the primum mobile. Here is much more of 
satire than religion or philosophy; and we are not 
surprised to find St John’s discourse in the following 
canto (xxxv) turn chiefly on literary matters, on the 
virtues of Cardinal Ippolito, and the desirability of a 
great man, bad or good, cultivating good relations with 
the poets. He aids the prince, very materially, in con- 
trolling the wind on his march across the African desert ; 
and, in response to his prayers, works two striking miracles 
for the Christian host, the transformation of a shower of 
stones into horses, and of the fronds of trees into a fully- 
equipped navy ; but the matter-of-fact way in which the 
windbag is handed to the Nubian chief for the return 
march, and the hint that Turpin is the authority for the 
retransformation of the horses,{ indicate that the poet's 
mood is far from serious. 

Yet he can be deeply serious if he will. However we 





* Cf, xxxiii, 117, with xxii, 26, xxiii, 12. t+ xxxiv, 5, 
} xliv, 21-23, 
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may regret the missed opportunity, the farcical tone, 
of Orlando’s restoration,* there is splendid fidelity and 
powerful feeling in the first stages of his agony, after 
he has found the evidence of Angelica’s love for another ; 
there is sharp and genuine pathos in Isabella’s death, 
gathering, poor soul! her herbs, ‘some with their roots 
and some without,’ for the pretended charm that is to 
free her at least from an odious falsehood to her dead 
love, and in the beautiful stanzas that dismiss, nay ! rather 
accompany, her to a better world; and there is a noble 
gravity, a sense of tears in mortal things, reminding us 
of the closing books of the ‘ Iliad,’ in the scenes that bring 
the great war to an end—the flight of Agramante from 
France, the naval battle lit by the glare of the burning 
ships,t the final duel of the six champions on the lonely 
island of Lipadusa,§ the death of Brandimarte with 
Fiordiligi’s presentiment of and grief for it, and his 
splendid funeral, with its train of waving banners won 
in a thousand fights for Emperor and Pope by brave men 
long since laid to rest.|| If Dante’s be the poem of the 
Middle Ages and of the religious spirit, the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ not Tasso’s work, not Spenser’s, is the poem of 
the Renaissance, of the splendour of this world, and the 
glory, the suffering, the variety of man. 

There is one great poem in our language which is a 
true reflection of this spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
and of Ariosto in particular; and that is not ‘ The Faerie 
Queene,’ but ‘Don Juan.’ In 1817 and 1818 Hookham 
Frere published his four burlesque cantos in ottava rima 
under the pseudonym of Whistlecraft. Byron, then in 
Italy, was delighted with the new manner, wrote ‘ Beppo’ 
in direct imitation of it, and considered Berni to be Frere’s 
model. A year or two later he recognised a better 
claimant in Pulci, of the first canto of whose poem the 
matter of ‘The Monks and the Giants’ is plainly reminis- 
cent. Later, in 1822, Byron wrote in the same metre 
and manner his brilliant burlesque of Southey’s ‘ Vision 
of Judgment,’ and also published a verse translation of 
Pulci’s first canto. But already, at the close of 1818, he 
had begun, and in 1822 has more than half finished, that 





* xxxix, 53-60. + xxix, 27-29, ¢ xxxix, end, 
§ Or Lampedusa, xl, 55, || xliii, 178, 
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longer poem which, whatever Pulci’s priority of sugges- 
tion, can acknowledge no less a master than Ariosto 
himself. Byron, indeed, could owe little more than 
suggestion to any; and his frankly embraced burlesque 
aim is nearer to Pulci’s purpose than to that of Ariosto, 
whose fun occurs as if by spontaneous reaction, and is 
far less constantly present. Nor does Ariosto’s introduc- 
tion of modern allusion by means of prophetic sculpture 
or painting, or in his preliminary stanzas, at all amount 
to the perpetually digressive habit of Byron, which 
reminds us most of Montaigne. Doubtless ‘Don Juan’ 
owes a debt to much other Italian work—Julia’s letter, 
for instance, might never have been penned without 
Armida’s passionate pleadings to stay Rinaldo’s departure 
from the Fortunate Isles ; doubtless also a desultory plan, 
a rambling course of adventures, a burlesque tinge, an 
association with the Levant, and even a great storm at 
sea, are features common to Italian romantic poems, 
though in the last point there is none who can compete 
with Ariosto.* But where in the ‘Morgante’ shall we 
find the poetic beauty, the rich description, the terse and 
vivid narrative, the power of passion and pathos that, 
joined with its humour, its satire, and its licences, make 
‘Don Juan’ the most complete representation of Byron 
that we possess? This extraordinary combination of 
opposites, this exquisite irony, this spirit which laughs 
so often ‘that it may not weep, this plenitude of power 
that seems to dare the reader to be disenchanted, are 
shared by Byron with Ariosto, and with Ariosto alone. 


We have already reached our allotted limits without 
attempting an examination of the Comedies, that body of 
brilliant realistic work which contrasts so strangely with 
the ‘ Furioso’ and the chivalric spirit. In their absolute 
merits and in the issues which they raise—touching their 
connexion with Latin comedy, their importance for 
contemporary Italian life, the degree of their influence on 





* There is that which overtakes Rinaldo in c. iv, and that which wrecks 
Ruggiero in xli; but his chef d’@uvre is the great tempest of xviii, 141-45, 
continued in xix, 43-53. His technical knowledge of seamanship is extra- 
ordinary, and may be compared with Tasso’s knowledge of -siege-works and 
military engines in the ‘Gerusalemme.’ Ariosto’s description of the assault 
on Paris, led by Rodomonte (xiv, 103-34), though hardly so minute, is 
never felt as inadequate. 
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the English stage—they claim entirely separate discussion. 
Nor let the reader imagine that we have at all exhausted 
the question of Ariosto’s influence on English literature. 
Much at least would have to be said of Lyly and Greene, 
and something of Shakespeare and Milton. We should 
have to allude to Butler’s satire, and Davenant’s avoid- 
ance, and Dryden’s acknowledgment in the ‘Essay on 
Heroic Plays. We should have to enquire whether 
Atlante’s magic castle—or castles, for there are two, with 
different surroundings, but the same properties and 
purpose, built, with a genie under the threshold, to detain 
Ruggiero and others from perilous exploits and to amuse 
them with false images, and vanishing in smoke on 
the dissolution of the charm—is not the true original 
alike of the Castle of Indolence, the Castle of Otranto, and 
the Castle of St. John. The creator of the last-named at 
one time read the ‘ Furioso’ annually. 

Lastly, we should have to hint, in our profane way, at 
suggestion of detail or spirit to be found herein for ‘ The 
Palace of Art,’ ‘The Princess,’ the ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
and ‘The Voyage of Maeldune.’ Tennyson, indeed, could 
not miss the powerful attraction of work so dominated 
by the artistic, and especially the pictorial, sense. We 
can imagine him noting with pleasure the line about 
Alcina’s navy— 


‘ Sotto le vele aperte il mar s’ imbruna’ (viii, 138), 


or the capital description of the heat (ib. 20) ; the sudden 
burst of moonlight revealing Paris, the hostile camps, and 
the heights on either hand (xviii, 185) ; Rodomonte’s view 
from the hill-top in xxviii, 92; or that line where the 
storm is rising (xli, 9)— 


‘ Mugliando sopra il mar va il gregge bianco’ ; 
with less pleasure, the ingenious 


‘E lasciato le stelle aveano i balli, 
E per partirsi postosi gia il velo’ (xii, 68); 


and, with reprobation, the ridiculous statement that 
Bradamante’s tears prevented her ardent sighs from 
setting fire to Ruggiero’s letter (xxx, 79), or that Rodo- 
monte and Brandimarte, grappling in the water, sunk 
to the bottom ‘to see if some fair nymph were hidden 
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there’ (xxxi, 71)—both these last, however, intended 
probably as romance-burlesque, for. Ariosto’s humour 
would save him from the serious perpetration of conceits 
worthy of our most affected Jacobean. or Caroline lyrists. 
Indeed his faults of literary taste are few; we wish we 
had space to demonstrate half his excellence. 

Recalling the hours of undiluted pleasure which he 
has given us, we cannot but think it a pity that his vogue 
in this country has suffered a decay like that which 
broods over the city he so much loved. The grass grows 
now in the Via Mirasole; and few, comparatively, are 
the visitors to the ‘little house,’ in whose neglected 
garden, once tended by himself, I gathered a rose some 
autumns since. But a poet’s fame, if originally sound, 
does not perish by the mere vicissitude of taste. In 
Italy, at least, appreciation of the ‘Furioso, if more 
discriminate, has lost nothing of its warmth. Literary 
England of the Commonwealth, appreciative of Tasso, 
would ‘permit not Ariosto, no, not Du Bartas, in this 
eminent rank of the Heroicks,’ lest room should also have 
to be found for ‘Dante, Marino, and others’!* Even 
Byron seems to have regarded the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
mainly as a chamber of horrors. The nineteenth century 
has happily revised that estimate; it may be that the 
twentieth will restore Ariosto to something like the place 
he held in the sixteenth. 

R. Warwick Bonp. 





* Preface to ‘Gondibert,’ 1650, 
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1. First Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
to enquire into the Probable Economic Effect of a Limit of 
Eight Hours to the working day of Coal Miners. [Cd. 3427 
and 3428 of 1907.] 

2, Final Report of the Same. [Cd. 3505 of 1907.] 

3. Reports of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies. 
[Cd. 1725 of 1903, 1991 of 1904, 2361 of 1905, 2362 of 
1905.] 

4, The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. By George 
Howell, M.P. Second and revised edition. London: 
Macmillan, 1890. 

5. A Shorter Working Day. By R. A. Hadfield and 
H. de B. Gibbins. London: Methuen, 1892. 

6. Hours and Wages in Relation to Production. By Lujo 
Brentano. Translated by Mrs William Arnold. London: 
Sonnenschein, 1894. 

7. The Hight Hours’ Question. By John M. Robertson. 
London: Sonnenschein, 1893. 

8. Coal Mines (Hight Hours) Bill. House of Commons, 
Bill 295 of 1907. 

And other publications. 


No commodity is of more direct and serious importance 
to the whole community than coal. It is the foundation 
alike of our industrial wealth and of our domestic comfort. 
Hence, dear coal is a matter which appeals to the business 
and bosom of every British householder, and dear coal 
has been one of the afflictions of the present winter. On 
the present occasion the dearness of coal is attributed to 
an abnormal export demand; but even while this is the 
case the country is confronted with a project of legislation 
the effect of which must be to place an additional burden 
on the cost of production, which is to say, on the future 
selling price. This project of legislation is the Coal Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill, which, introduced too late for progress 
before the close of last session, is to be pressed through 
Parliament in the earliest possible days of the new session. 
A Miners’ Eight Hours Bill is, of course, no novelty in 
Parliament, but the peculiarity of this Bill is that it is a 
Government measure. It was introduced by the Home 
Secretary, Mr Herbert Gladstone, and the Government 
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are pledged to carry it through. The question has thus 
assumed a more serious aspect than ever it had before ; 
and we have now to consider, not merely the ethical and 
economic features of legislative interference with the 
hours of adult labour, but the inevitable economic effect 
of the legal limitation of work in coal mines upon the 
industries and commerce of the country. 

Of recent years there has been a growing tendency in 
all trades and industries to insist upon a reduction of the 
hours of labour. This was commented upon so long ago 
as 1877 by Mr George Howell, M.P., who then, and also in 
later editions of his book on ‘ The Conflicts of Capital and 
Labour, commended the principle of the early-closing 
movement. The curious feature to him was the constant 
yearning amongst working men for an eight-hour day. 
At all their festivals and carnival gatherings there was a 
standing toast that was ever enthusiastically received : 
‘the Four Eights—eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, 
eight hours’ sleep, and eight shillings a day.’ This was a 
variant from King Alfred’s programme of eight hours for 
work, eight for sleep, and eight for recreation and im- 
provement. But while Mr Howell accepted the general 
principle of the eight-hour day, he, as a leading trade 
unionist, roundly declared that British workmen as a rule 
were opposed to legislative enactment for regulating the 
hours of labour and conditions of work.* The demand 
for legislative enactment is of recent date, and it 
originated, according to Mr Howell, mainly with men 
inexperienced in labour movements and almost wholly 
unacquainted with the history of labour struggles. 


‘The miners’ representatives are careful to explain that they 
limit their demand to an eight-hour day for miners as being 
an exceptional occupation. Not so the “Socialists.’”’ They de- 
clare for a universal eight-hour day, first of all for employés 
in Government establishments and those employed by muni- 
cipal and local authorities, then for miners, and for such other 
industries as may be selected in detail as the most promising 
for attack. If an eight-hour day is to be enacted at all, their 
position is the most illogical. To legislate for classes or for 
sections of the community has been over and over again con- 
demned by working men as a vicious policy.’ 





* Cf. passim ‘The Conflicts of Capital and Labour,’ by George Howell, 
M.P., chap. ii, vi, pp. 40, etc. (Macmillan), 
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Perhaps so; but since Mr Howell wrote these words 
working men, or political labourists, have been con- 
tending over and over again for special legislation for 
themselves—e.g. the Trades Disputes Act, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, etc. Mr Howell, however, recognised 
(in the edition of his book published in 1890) that the 
movement in favour of the legislative enactment of an 
eight hours’ day was growing and might so spread among 
the trade unionists as to become an ‘element of danger 
politically, socially, and industrially. Mr Howell, it must 
be observed, did not object to the shortening of the hours 
of labour by any or every ‘ wise effort,’ short of legisla- 
tion. No sufficient reason, he maintained, had been 
given for inaugurating special class legislation for the 
mining population with regard to the hours of labour. 
They had shown themselves of all workers the best able 
to take care of themselves. In Durham and Northumber- 
land they had secured less than an eight hours’ day, and 
what had been done by miners in these districts could 
be done by miners in other districts. And on the eight- 
hour question generally Mr Howell remarked : 


‘The special point too often lost sight of is that the more 
leisure a man has the more money he requires to be able to 
use that leisure advantageously to himself and to others. 
Any reduction in wages, therefore, approximating to the 
value of the reduced working hours, would be disastrous ; con- 
sequently it is usually stipulated or contended that the wages 
shall remain the same, notwithstanding any decrease in the 
hours of labour. Speaking generally, wages cannot be reduced 
without injuriously affecting trade, for the working classes 
constitute the mass of the consumers in all countries. In- 
creased leisure to be of any benefit to the workers and to the 
community must be accompanied by a higher standard of 
living; and this is only possible with higher wages and more 
regular employment. The latter, it is urged, will result from 
an eight-hour day. Doubtless to some extent it will. But 
the amount of wages is the determining factor in all con- 
ditions of industrial life. Wherever the men can by eom- 
bination effect a reduction in working hours there the circum- 
stances will be suited to the change.’ 


In emphasising his ‘ special point’ Mr Howell struck 
deeper than he knew. In the case of the miners there is 
no proposition or disposition to reduce the day-wage 
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with the reduction of working hours in the day. But in 
mining the rate of wages is graded by the price of coal, 
not by the demand for labour. More miners may be 
drawn into employment by the reduction of the day’s 
work of each, but that will, in the first place, add to the 
prime ton-cost of production, and the extra cost must be 
added to the sale price. This we shall presently show ; 
but though we are dealing with the purely economic 
aspects of the question it is well to point out that the 
average miner has already practically as much leisure as 
he can use advantageously to himself and others. 

When the Ten Hours Bill was before the House of 
Commons, that great tribune of the people, John Bright, 
almost passionately declared that, 


‘believing as he did in his heart that the proposition was 
most injurious and destructive of the best interests of the 
country ; believing that it was contrary to all principles of 
sound legislation, that it was a delusion practised upon the 
working classes, that it was advocated by those who had no 
knowledge of the economy of manufactures; believing that it 
was one of the worst measures ever passed in the shape of an 
Act of the Legislature, and that :if.it were now made law the 
necessities of trade and the demands alike of the workmen 
and of the masters would compel them to retrace the steps 
they had taken; believing this, he felt compelled to give the 
motion for the second reading of this Bill his most strenuous 
opposition.’ * 


This was an expression of laissez-faire economics; but 
at the same time it is well to recall that the industrial 
belief of the period was that the profit of manufacture 
was made in the last hour, and that the shortening of the 
working day was equivalent to stopping the factory. 

‘How is it (asks Mr Brentano) that it is not the 
countries which have the most perfect factory legislation, 
the shortest working day, and the highest wages that 
raise the cry that their competing power is threatened, 
but those in which the hours are longest and the wages 
lowest ?’ 

Well, one’s answer to that is—that it isn’t. The loudest 
cries against foreign competition emanate from this 
country ; and now the Government propose to give still 





* Hansard, third series, vol, 89, col, 1148, 
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further assistance to foreign competition. The same 
writer says that 


‘if one reads the discussions before the conclusion of a treaty 
of commerce in which the reduction of a customs duty is in 
question, one is regularly met in Germany by the argument 
that the lower wages and longer hours of Germany make it 
possible for her to compete with the more advanced England.’ 
But a little further on he adds: ‘As a matter of fact high 
wages and short hours are a cause of England’s,advance, while 
it is the contrary that causes our [German] backwardness, 
and the same holds good of our relations to America and to 
Australia,’ * 


If high wages and short hours are the cause, or even 
a cause, of our industrial advance there need be no practi- 
cal limit to our progress, and probably Germany would 
not weep if we made the attempt. 

Prof. J. E. C. Munro, writing a few years ago on 
‘The Probable Effects of an Eight Hours’ Day on the 
Production of Coal and the Wages of Miners’ in ‘The 
Kconomic Journal’ (i, 248), said: 


‘The reduction in the hours of miners during the last fifty 
years has been very great, and though it has occurred during 
a period in which many legislative restrictions have been 
placed on mines, yet the production of coal has steadily 
increased. In 1854 the output was 64 million tons; in 1889 it 
was 176 million tons. It is quite evident from these figures 
that any tendency towards a decrease of the output arising 
from the action of the Legislature or the reduction of hours 
has been altogether counterbalanced by other forces tending 
to increase the output. There is no reason to suppose that 
the operation of these forces has come to an end.’ 


But with all respect to Prof. Munro this is stating a non 
sequitur. There is no reason to suppose that the forces 
which operated in the past have not come to an end. If 
the output is by some unknown influence to increase as 
the hours of working decrease, why not come down to 
six or three hours or even one houra day? There are, 
however, stern limits between productive industry and 
unproductive industry, which is idleness. 





* *Hours and Wages in Relation to Production,’ by Lujo Brentano. 
Translated by Mrs William Arnold, London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1894, 
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In discussing an eight hours law for mines, Mr Jolin 
M. Robertson says: 


‘Broadly speaking the tendency is for miners’ wages to fall 
to the point below which men cannot be got to work in 
mines; and the hardship of the life is thus one of the main 
causes why wages in it keep higher than in other occupations 
equally easy to learn. Assuming, then, that the majority of 
the miners now work over eight hours a day, an eight hours 
law would (a) bring more labour to the mines seeking employ- 
ment; and the natural effect of this extra competition could 
only be prevented by very active, not to say illegal, measures 
on the part of the unions. In that case there would be no 
relief to labour in general save in so far as (b) the restriction 
of hours made it necessary to employ more hands to keep up 
the output. But the increase of labour in mines being a 
matter of extension, not intension, either (a) the new hands 
would be set to work where just before no coal was being 
hewn, or (b) they would be employed in second shifts. In the 
first case a rise in prices is clearly implied. If this rise is not 
maintained the extra employment will cease. But equally 
the running of the second shifts is compatible only with a rise 
in prices unless there is a fall of wages.’ * 


This is the theory of a social reformer who is unaware 
that the wages of miners cannot nowadays fall if there is 
a rise in prices, or that prices cannot fall without also re- 
ducing wages. If prices rose in the first case cited by Mr 
Robertson, wages must rise also, for wages are graded to 
price. How then can he say that, ‘if an eight hours law 
were really to lessen the average working hours in mines, 
the effect would be either to lower wages or to raise prices 
and lessen employment?’* It cannot both lower wages and 
raise prices, and if it raises prices it must encourage, not 
lessen, employment, for high wages necessarily attract 
labour. ‘But (says Mr Robertson) more employment 
will mean lower wages.’ That is as if more employment 
necessarily means a larger output because an increased 
production would cause prices to decline and, with prices, 
wages. The difficulty we foresee is that in mines there 
may be more employment without an increase in the out- 
put, but merely for the maintenance of the status quo. 

As regards the practical working of an eight hours 


* «The Eight Hours’ Question,’ by John M. Robertson, p. 49. Swan 
Sonnenschein, 
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law, Messrs Hadfield and Gibbins argued that, on the 
facts present to them, it would make practically no differ- 
ence, ‘for the simple reason that an eight hours’ day 
already exists to a large extent and merely requires to be 
put upon a legal basis by Act of Parliament.’ But these 
writers were arguing from insufficient information ; and, 
moreover, there is a marked difference between an eight- 
hour day’s work in the mines and an eight-hour day 
from bank to bank. These writers, however, remark : 


‘But it should be noticed that in those districts where the 
eight hours’ work is already the rule, very little or no break is 
made for meals, and that in many other districts the saving 
of a meal-time under an eight hours’ day would more than 
compensate for the reduction in hours. In short, if the 
hewers were to surrender their meal-time they could work an 
eight hours’ day from bank to bank, and work at the face as 
many hours as they do at the present time, and in no case 
exceed from thirty-five to forty-four hours per week.’ * 


In stating the case for a shorter working day, however, 
Messrs Hadfield and Gibbins note that, amongst the 
reasons given on behalf of miners, no complaint is 


actually made that the present time is too long, merely 
that more time is required for recreation and leisure. 


‘And, indeed (they say), if we examine the hours; of labour 
actually worked in the mines of the United Kingdom we do 
not find that they are so long as those worked in many other 
employments, although, of course, the peculiarly unpleasant 
nature of the miner’s work must be taken into account’ (p. 19). 


These writers dealt with statistical returns made in 1890. 
But let us now see what the Reports of the recent Com- 
mittees reveal. 

One of the witnesses before the Royal Commission 
on Coal Supplies in 1903, Mr Ridley Warham, general 
manager of the largest colliery in the north of England, 
said with reference to the influence of the export trade 
on price: 


‘To produce coal at the lowest possible cost it is necessary 
that a colliery should work regularly and to its fullest capa- 
city. The export trade enables this to be done, and of course 








* A Shorter Working Day,’ by R. A. Hadfield and H, de B, Gibbins, 
p 111. Methuen. 
Vol. 208,—No, 414, M 
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the home consumer gets the benefit. He is also able to select 
that class of fuel which best suits his particular requirements. 
For instance, on Tyneside we have many works which entirely 
use the cheap steam coal (that is, the coal which has passed 
through the screens in the process of making best screened 
coal) for their steam-raising purposes, etc., while the large 
coal, at any rate in the case of Northumberland, nearly all 
goes foreign. Without the foreign demand for large screened, 
these works would be unable to obtain their small, and would 
have to use other coal at a higher price. There can be no 
doubt that should the export trade cease, or even be seriously 
diminished, the first result would be to reduce the price to 
the home consumer, owing to the amount of coal with which 
the market would be glutted. This state of things, however, 
would quickly be followed by a reaction, as many collieries 
would be forced to close entirely, and, the remainder working 
irregularly, the cost of production would increase; no fresh 
developments would take place, and the home consumer in 
the end would be in a worse position than at present, while 
in the case of sudden demand, as occurred in 1900, the facili- 
ties for coping therewith would be much less adequate. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the suffering which in this case 
would be entailed upon all those connected with the coal 
industry.’ (Cd. 2362 of 1905, p. 83.) 


By way of showing the distribution of our coal, let us 
now summarise the evidence to the Royal Commission of 
Mr W. R. Heatley, engaged in the coal trade continuously 
since the year 1877. This evidence related chiefly to the 
export trade of Northumberland and Durham, although 
the witness was also acquainted with the Scotch export 
trade and had a general knowledge of the export trades 
from other districts. 

He stated that the principal markets for Northumber- 
land steam coal (screened, unscreened, and smalls) lie 
abroad, as, apart from what is used by the collieries 
themselves for colliery purposes, and what can be dis- 
posed of to the factories on the river Tyne (which is 
mostly smalls), there is only about two per cent. shipped to 
the south coast of England as house coal. This house 
coal market is very limited, as only the coal from certain 
seams can be marketed as house coal, and the demand is 
mostly a winter one, so that in summer the coal from 
these seams has to be sent abroad as ordinary steam coal 
in order to get it disposed of. In Durham the gas coal 
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finds its principal market in this country ; the proportion 
exported finds its way to the principal cities and in- 
dustrial centres of Europe which can be reached partly 
or altogether by sea-going ships. The principal con- 
sumers are gasworks and industrial works. The coking 
coal is mostly used at the collieries for the manufacture 
of coke; such of it as is sent abroad is mostly sent for 
the purpose of being converted into coke. The great 
proportion of the coke manufactured in Durham and 
in the south-west corner of Northumberland is sent to 
Middlesbrough and West Cumberland for consumption 
in the ironworks there. 

Putting aside the United States of America (to which 
our coal is only sent during abnormal scarcity there arising 
from a strike), and South Africa (to which our coal went 
in large quantities during the war), and leaving out 
such comparatively small markets as the West Indies and 
South America, the coal exported from Northumberland 
and Durham now goes to places which are served by 
ports situated on the shores of the North Sea, the Baltic, 
and the Mediterranean. It finds its way to such in- 
dustrial centres as are served by these ports, e.g. the coal 
shipped to Cronstadt is consumed in St Petersburg or 
in the towns lying on the railway routes leading from 
St Petersburg to the interior of Russia; the coal sent 
to Swinemiinde (in the Baltic) finds its way by river and 
canal to the interior of Germany as far as Berlin, where 
it meets the coal! from Silesia; the coal shipped to Rouen 
and Dieppe finds its way to Paris by rail and by water ; 
the coal shipped to Genoa and Savona is sent on by rail 
to Milan and Turin for consumption in the industrial 
concerns there. 

The maximum price of British coal at any point in 

_any country is determined by the price of an equivalent 
native fuel, be it coal or wood or oil, or of any native 
form of mechanical energy such as water-power.* Thus 
in every foreign country there are a number of places 
where British coal and native fuel stand in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium, and a slight rise or fall in one or 
the other will increase or reduce the demand for British 





* Report of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, Part x. (Cd. 2362 


of 1905, p. 97.) 
M 2 
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coal. This is a point to be remembered in connexion 
with the export trade. 

In July 1906 the Home Secretary (Mr H. Gladstone) 
appointed Mr Russell Rea, M.P., Sir Andrew N. Agnew, 
Mr 8S. H. Cox (professor of mining, Royal College of 
Science), Mr John W. Crombie, M.P., Sir Robert Giffen, 
Lord Glantawe, and Mr R. A. S. Redmayne (professor of 
mining, Birmingham University), to be a committee 


‘to enquire into the probable economic effect of a limit of 
eight hours to the working day of coal-miners, both when 
calculated from bank to bank, and when otherwise calculated, 
upon—(1) production; (2) wages; (8) employment; (4) the 
export trade; (5) other British industries which might be 
affected thereby ; regard being had to the different conditions 
obtaining in different districts, seams, and collieries’ ; 


and also into the probable effect of such a limit upon 
the health of the miners. Mr Russell Rea was chairman 
of the Committee, whose report we have now to consider. 

The curious thing to note at the outset is that, while 
the miners as a body are demanding a legislative eight 
hours’ day, which the Government propose to give them 
if Parliament will consent, few miners at present actually 
do work more than eight hours a day. The investigation 
by the Departmental Committee reveals the fact that the 
present actual average time underground amounts to 43 
hours 13 minutes per week, which, spread over six days, 
gives an average of 7} hours per day each day of the 
week all the year round, except on general holidays. 
These are not the hours of actual work, but from bank 
to bank, which includes meal-times and the time spent 
on travelling underground to and from the place of 
work. 

The Committee, however, arrive at the conclusion, as 
regards the average hours bank to bank of all classes of 
persons underground, taken for the United Kingdom 
as a whole: (1) That the institution of an eight-hour 
day, calculated from the first man of the shift to descend 
the pit to the first man of that shift to ascend, would 
reduce the aggregate hours underground, in a week of 
full working, by 10°27 per cent., assuming the customary 
short and idle days to remain as at present; (2) that on 
the average the underground workers in coal-mines put 
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in 13°36 per cent. less time in normal weeks than the 
theoretical full time of 49 hours 53 minutes; (8) that on 
the customary short and idle days there is a loss of time 
within the eight hours’ limit amounting to 6°48 per cent. 
of the present theoretical full working time. (Cd. 3505, 
p. 18.) 

The ‘ possible’ averages under a maximum eight hours’ 
bank to bank system are—six days of eight hours each 
equals 48 hours per week; five days of eight hours, plus 
present short day, equals 46 hours 13 minutes per week, 
on the present arrangement of idle and short days; but 
all full days reduced to eight hours equals 44 hours 
45 minutes per week. 

Mr T. Ratcliffe Ellis, secretary of the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, one of the witnesses, assumes an im- 
mediate loss to the annual product of the United Kingdom 
of 21,471,000 tons if the reduction in the hours of hewers 
alone is taken into account; or of 31,900,000 tons, that is 
13} per cent., if the reduction in the hours of all persons 
engaged in conveying mineral be taken as the basis of the 
reckoning; and that, as the latter class are as necessary 
to production as the former, the latter figure is more 
likely to be the true figure. These figures were cal- 
culated on the basis of the output of 1905. While the 
Committee admit that the institution of a reduced and 
fixed working day, whether introduced suddenly or 
gradually, would result, at any rate in the first instance, 
in a diminution of production, they did not accept Mr 
Ratcliffe Ellis’ inference as an adequate conclusion to 
the enquiry on this branch of the subject, or as affording 
an adequate forecast of the effects likely to follow a 
change. To do so, they say, would involve 


‘the assumption that both the employers and men would 
permit the new situation, which a legally restricted day 
would create, to arrive without making any provision or new 
arrangements to meet it, and that after it had arrived the 
habits of the men, and the old customs of the colliers, perhaps 
suited to the old system, would be continued under the new 
system; for example, that the percentage of absenteeism in 
Lancasbire, where at present the hours are longest, would 
continue under a uniform system to be nearly double that of 
the whole of the United Kingdom; or that, in that district, 
two total stops, not only of all the men, but of the winding 
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engines, would continue to take place during the reduced 
hours of the working day.’ (Cd. 3505, p. 20.) 

Against the reduction of manual labour per man must 
be put the possibility of extension of labour-saving 
machines for cutting and conveying coal. But then the 
increased production per hour in a shortened day by im- 
provements in the mechanical equipment of collieries, or 
even by the employment of a larger number of men, is 
conditioned by the necessities of underground haulage, 
and by the winding of minerals and men up and down 
the shaft. In other words, it is useless to hew more coal 
if it cannot be brought to the surface within the limit 
of a working day, and the working day is to be limited 
to eight hours underground for all persons. It is, for 
example, more than doubtful whether, even if the men 
could produce the present quantity of coal in the reduced 
hours, the underground roads are sufficient to accom- 
modate the increased quantity per hour that would have 
to be sent to the shafts and winding engines. This is the 
difficulty which attends a compulsory ‘ bank to bank day’ 
—a difficulty which would not occur if the limitation 
were of a ‘winding day’—that is, of the period during 
which the machinery may operate to bring minerals and 
men through ‘ the neck of the bottle,’ which is to say, the 
shaft. 

There are, of course, the alternatives of sinking new 
shafts—but this means increased capital expenditure, and 
therefore increased standing charges; or of extending 
the multiple-shifts system—which is not favoured by the 
trade unions. The Committee are of opinion that after 
the initiation of the eight-hour day a determined effort 
should be made by coal-owners to increase the number 
of shifts so as to keep up the output. This is all very 
well as an ex cathedra deliverance, but it‘does not solve the 
labour problem. Mining does not attract labour so readily 
as other industries do, and the standing difficulty of coal- 
mining is the comparative scarcity of labour. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is that the 
establishment of a statutory eight-hour day for labour in 
and connected with coal mines must perforce result in 
a contraction of output, whether that contraction be 
temporary or permanent. The period of contraction 
must depend upon the extent to which there may be 
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co-operation between employers and employed, and upon 
the ingenuity of both in utilising labour-saving devices. 
But while the contraction lasts the effect upon prices must 
be material, for experience has proved that a very small 
shortage in supply has always a rapid and material effect 
on prices. Then it must be remembered that the wages of 
coal-miners are not regulated by the price of labour in 
the labour market but by the price of coal in the coal 
market. They rise and fall according to the average 
realised prices received by the coal-owners, but they are 
preserved from falling below what is assumed to be 
a living wage by the various agreements within the 
area of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain for 
maintaining a minimum wage. If, then, prices rise im- 
mediately on the contraction of supply, under the limited 
day, then wages will at once rise in proportion. And 
higher wages, added to the higher proportionate standing 
charges by the limitation of supply, will pro tanto increase 
the cost per ton of production. Thus the inevitable 
effect of an eight hours’ day in mines must be dearer coal. 
How long the period of dearness will last no one can tell, 
but it will surely last long enough to be a heavy burden 
on our industries and householders. In effect, the country 
is asked to pay a very large though unknown price to 
enable the miners to work less, or rather to compel them 
not to spend more than eight hours per day under- 
ground, 

There is a more serious consideration still. If the 
miners will not co-operate with the coal-owners in every 
way in devices for making up for the reduction of in- 
dividual time in the pits—and it is conceivable that they 
may combine to keep down production in order to keep 
up prices and wages—then we shall have to face an 
industrial crisis. The Departmental Committee foresee 
this, and lay down the proposition that, ‘in view of the 
much greater national importance of the coal industry 
of Great Britain (than that of other countries with 
mining laws) as the basis of all other industries,’ in 
the event of the establishment by law of a limited 
working day for miners there should be retention in 
the hands of the Government of some powers of exer- 
cising control over mines, and of suspending the law 
at times of emergency, ‘which would have a valuable 
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economic result in mitigating and minimising any actual 
effects of such a law injurious to British manufactures, 
while the knowledge that such powers existed would 
tend to prevent, such circumstances arising as would 
call for them being put into force.’ (Cd. 3505, p. 59.) 

This is a cheerily optimistic way of dealing with a 
dangerous problem. Mr H. Gladstone follows the lead 
in his Bill (No. 295 of 1907), the fourth clause of which 
provides that 


‘His Majesty may, in the event of war or of imminent 
national danger or great emergency, or in the event of any 
grave economic disturbance due to the demand for coal exceed- 
ing the supply available at the time, by Order in Council 
suspend the operation of the Act’ (for limiting the hours of 
work in mines) ‘to such extent and for such period as may be 
named in the Order, either as respects all coal mines or any 
class of coal mines.’ 


In effect, then, it would be placed in the power of a 
Minister of the Crown to raise or depress the coal market, 
and any industries and occupations or investments de- 
pending on coal, at his own will, or in the exercise of 
his own judgment as to what constitutes a ‘grave eco- 
nomic disturbance. We have not hitherto had experi- 
ence of corruption among Ministers of the Crown in this 
country, but we cannot guarantee the purity of our 
descendants, and Mr Gladstone’s Bill proposes to put 
too much power in the hands of an individual. 

Of the features and importance of the export trade 
in coal we have written above, and the serious considera- 
tion remains of the effect upon that trade of the contrac- 
tion of output and consequent raising of prices, even if 
only temporarily. France, Austria, and Holland already 
restrict by law the hours of work of coal-miners, but 
these countries are not competitors with us in coal. 
Germany and America have no legislative restrictions, 
and these are both the largest producers and our keenest 
actual and potential competitors. With legislative restric- 
tion of mine-labour in this country, we shall have to 
compete with these countries on unequal terms—that is to 
say, we shall be producing under burdens from which they 
are free. If the eight hours’ day were made international 
—as is advocated at the International Congress of Miners 
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—this objection would disappear. But meanwhile it 
exists, and it is a very serious one, since both Germany 
and America are bent on developing an export trade in 
coal, 

But there is another consideration, and that is the 
effect of dearer coal on the shipping industry itself. The 
general manager of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany gave evidence to the Committee, not only on behalf 
of his company, which owns 185,798 tons of steamers, but 
also on behalf of the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, which includes 3,613,442 tons of steamers, or 22 per 
cent. of the total British steam fleet afloat. On behalf 
of the steamship owners, it was represented that they 
were only concerned in the number of hours which the 
miners may work in so far as the cost of coal is affected 
thereby. They suggested indeed that the working days 
might be so arranged that the miners, whilst working 
a small number of hours in one day, may make up for 
lost time on the following day, so that the total produc- 
tion should not be so reduced as to enhance prices; for 
coal is a much more important item of cost to the ship- 
owner than most people suppose. In the ordinary ‘tramp’ 
the coal bill runs from 25 to 30 per cent. of the total 
cost of working the vessel. In the ordinary mail and 
passenger steamers the proportion is from 40 to 45 per 
cent., and the average is about 42 per cent. In very 
fast steamers the proportion is as high as 49 per cent. 
In the case represented before the Departmental Com- 
mittee (the Pacific Steam Navigation Company), the 
percentage of cost in the working of the whole fleet, 
cargo and mail-steamers together, was stated to be 
40 per cent. This means, in plain figures, that if the 
eight hours’ day raises the price of coal by 1s. per ton, 
it will add about 1,000,000/. per annum to the working 
of the merchant steam-shipping of this country. This 
does not include the navy; but that also presents an 
important item in the case. Yet further: it used to be 
the practice of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, for 
example, to supply all its steamers with Welsh coal, and to 
charter colliers to carry supplies of it for the large fleet of 
steamers it employs on the west coast of South America. 
But since Welsh coal advanced the company has ceased 
to export it to South America and supplies its steamers 
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with coal brought up from Chili or round from West 
Virginia. What has happened in this case will happen 
in other cases if British coal is further advanced by 
causes which do not apply to foreign coal. In the Trans- 
atlantic trade it is now common enough, when Welsh 
coals are high, for the steamers to coal on the other side, 
not only to bring them across here, but also to take 
them back again, doing the whole run both ways on 
American coal. This is not generally known; but a 
permanent increase in the cost of the production of 
British coal may make a general practice of what is now 
only occasional or incidental. And so with the coaling 
at depdts on the eastern routes. 

The Home Secretary thinks differently, and he has 
fathered a Bill for the purpose of limiting the hours of 
work below ground ‘during the period beginning at the 
commencement of this Act and ending on the thirteenth 
day of June 1909 to nine hours, and thereafter to eight 
hours.’ The bank to bank period is defined as ‘ the period 
between the times at which the first workman in the shift 
leaves the surface and the first workman in the shift re- 
turns to the surface, and the period between the times at 
which the last workman in the shift leaves the surface and 
the last workman in the shift returns to the surface ’—a 
very defective definition without any allowance for the 
capacity of the winding machinery. Coal-owners, colliery 
managers, and miners are to be fined whenever the 
statutory time below ground is exceeded. The obligation 
applies to all classes of workmen, not to hewers only 
(except officials, furnacemen, onsetters, horsekeepers, and 
pumpmen, whose functions cannot be regulated by the 
clock). And the only exemptions are for the purpose of 
rendering assistance in the event of accident, or of meet- 
ing any danger, or for dealing with any emergency. The 
management, however, are to have the option of extending 
the hours of work in cases of necessity, but not more 
than by one hour in any one day, or for more than sixty 
days in any one calendar year—a saving grace of sixty 
hours per annum. 

We do not propose to discuss here the details of Mr 
Gladstone's Bill, as it is the economic effect of its general 
principle that we are concerned with. But it is worth 
while to summarise the terms of the French law, of which 
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so much has been made by advocates of an eight-hour 
day. 
On July 2, 1905, the ‘ Loi relative & la Durée du Travail 
dans les Mines’ was promulgated in the ‘ Journal Officiel.’ 
It marks for the first time that the principle of an eight 
hours’ day has been recognised officially in that country. 
Article 1 prescribes that,six months after the promulgation 
of the law, the day’s work of miners employed in coal- 
hewing shall not exceed nine hours, calculated from the 
entry into the pit of the last batch of men to the arrival 
above ground of the first batch. In mines where the 
entrance is by galleries, the duration is calculated from 
the arrival at the end of the gallery of access to the 
return at the same point. At the end of two years 
from the date above mentioned, the day’s work shall 
be reduced to eight hours and a half, and at the end of a 
further period of two years to eight hours. These rules 
do not affect exploitations where, either by custom or 
by special agreements, the normal day’s work is less than 
that fixed in the preceding paragraphs. By Article 2, in 
cases where a period of rest, whether underground or 
above ground, forms part of the local regulations, the 
time stipulated in the preceding article will be increased 
by the duration of that rest. Under Article 3 exemp- 
tions from Article 1 may be authorised by the Minister 
of Public Works, after taking the opinion of the Con- 
seil Général des Mines, in mines where the application 
of these prescriptions might be of a nature to compromise, 
for technical or economical reasons, the continuance of 
their exploitation. The withdrawal of those exemptions 
will take place in the same form. By Article 4 temporary 
exemptions, not to exceed two months, but renewable, 
may be accorded by the chief engineer of the mineralogi- 
cal arrondissement, whether on account of accidents or 
from motives of security, or for occasional necessities, or 
finally, when there isan agreement between the managers 
and the men with regard to the observance of local 
customs. The delegates appointed to watch over the 
safety of working miners will be consulted when 
exemptions for accidents or motives of security are 
demanded. The manager may, on his own responsibility, 
in case of imminent danger, prolong the day’s work whilst 
awaiting the authorisation of the chief engineer, and 
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he is bound to ask for that authorisation immediately. 
Under Article 5 the engineers and controllers will draw 
up proces-verbaux against all infractions of the present 
law, of which three copies will be made. One will be 
sent to the Prefect of the Department, one to the police 
authority, and one to the offender. By Article 6 managers 
and overseers making inadequate provision for the men 
to leave the mine in the time prescribed by the present 
law will be prosecuted before the police tribunal and 
fined from 5 to 15 francs. The fine will be inflicted as 
many times as there are persons employed contrary to 
the conditions of the present law, without, however, the 
total sum of fines exceeding 500 francs. By Article 7 
second offenders will be summoned before the Correctional 
Tribunal and fined from 16 to 100 francs for every person 
employed contrary to the law, the total fines, however, 
not to exceed 2000 francs. In the discussion on the Bill the 
Minister of Public Works, referring to the objection that 
the reform extended to hewers only, said that it must be 
understood that the Government intended that the day’s 
work of all those employed in the coalfields should 
diminish in the same ratio. 

It is to be recalled that Mr W. E. Gladstone, father of 
the author of the Bill now before Parliament, during his 
famous Midlothian campaign, suggested the application of 
local option to the eight hours’ question. The miners 
generally did not ‘catch on’ to this suggestion—perhaps 
for trade union reasons; but it is nevertheless still worth 
consideration. In fact it might be made a valuable pro- 
vision in Mr H. Gladstone’s Bill, which also should be 
made to apply to the ‘ winding day,’ not to the vague limits 
of the time between the moment at which the first 
workman in a shift leaves the surface to the moment 
when the last workman in the shift returns to the 
surface. To the general principle of an eight hours’ day 
for miners there is no objection even on the part of 
coal-owners. But the economic consequences of the 
compulsory limitation of—not eight hours’ labour, but 
eight hours underground, which may mean only six hours’ 
labour, or even less—are too serious to be ignored at the 
mere demand of the labourists. 











Art. VIIIL—THE POETRY OF MR ALFRED AUSTIN. 


The Season: a Satire; third edition, 1869. The Golden 
Age: a Satire, 1871. The Tower of Babel: a Celestial 
Love-Drama, 1890. Savonarola: a Tragedy, 1891. Alfred 
the Great; fifth edition, 1901. Fortunatus the Pessimist ; 
second edition, 1892. Prince Lucifer ; third edition, 1891. 
The Human Tragedy; fourth edition, 1891. English 
Lyrics (edited by William Watson); fourth edition, 
1905. The Door of Humility, 1906. 

And other works. 


THE traditional division of poetry into lyric, dramatic, 
epic or narrative, and satiric, is superficially descriptive 
rather than analytic and philosophical, except for the 
distinction drawn by it between lyrical poetry and poetry 
of all other kinds. Here is a distinction which really 
goes to the root of things, and it is one which may be 
expressed in terms equally familiar, by saying that all 
poetry is either objective or subjective. Poetry is the 
representation of life as apprehended or experienced 
through the medium of intensified and sustained emotion, 
and the poet’s art, as Tolstoy has truly said of all art, is 
the means of arousing in others emotion similar to that 
which has been experienced by the poet himself. But 
this emotion may be either direct and simple, the poet 
himself being the hero of it, in which case it will have 
reference to his own private life, and be tinged with his 
own idiosyncrasies, or else it may be emotion aroused by 
the human lot generally, or by special aspects of it, which 
the poet apprehends through the medium of his intellect 
and his sympathies, but which are not identified with, and 
still less are bounded by, his own personal adventures or 
the peculiarities of his own temperament. 

Now the gift of expression being presupposed, the 
difference between the qualities requisite for the pro- 
duction of these two kinds of poetry is this, that in sub- 
jective or lyrical poetry the primary requisite is a peculiar 
personal sensitiveness or passion which connects the poet 
directly with other things or persons; but for poetry of 
the objective kind the primary equipment of the poet 
must include much more than this. It must include a 
wide outlook on life, an instinctive insight into the 
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motives of other men and women and the varieties of 
human circumstance, together with some formal or at all 
events some virtual philosophy, by means of which the 
facts of life are bound together or focalised, and, being 
thus referred to the origin or the ultimate potentialities 
of humanity, are made the subjects of emotions in- 
definitely wider than, but comparable to, those which 
are excited by the passions of the individual human 
being. In subjective poetry, such as that of a Sappho or 
a Keats, philosophy and a general knowledge of men and 
women go for nothing. In objective poetry, such as that 
of a Dante, a Shakespeare, and a Goethe, they are not 
indeed everything, but they are the first thing. They 
are not the fire on the altar, but they are the offering to 
which the fire is applied. In other words, when we are 
dealing with any objective poet—and the greatest poets 
of the world have belonged to the objective order—the 
ultimate standard by which his rank and his significance 
are to be measured is what he means as a thinker, as an 
observer, and as an impassioned critic of life, not the 
manner in which he produces his notes as a singer. The 
importance of the latter is vital, but it is subsidiary to 
the importance of the former. 

We have been led to make these observations by the 
volumes now before us. Without prejudging the question 
of Mr Austin’s true place on Parnassus, we may say that 
his poetry, considered comprehensively, belongs to the 
objective order, and requires, in common with that of 
the greatest poets of the world, to be judged by the kind 
of standard to which we have just alluded. Whatever 
its merits otherwise, it is more than a series of ‘ effusions’ 
which can be dismissed as good or bad in accordance with 
their individual prettiness. It must be taken as the work 
of a man who has, for a long series of years, endeavoured 
with a consistency which can only now be appreciated, to 
deliver a message to the world (if so hackneyed a phrase 
may be forgiven to us), the content of which, from his 
earliest expressions of it to his latest, has known little 
other change than that of continuous development. What 
Mr Austin’s message to his contemporaries is becomes 
much more apparent when we glance at his works col- 
lectively than it is if we confine ourselves to a perusal, 
however careful, of any one of them. We will do our 
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best to present it in brief terms to the reader, as it is only 
through a consideration of this that we can estimate 
Mr Austin fairly. 

Cardinal Newman said, when defending himself against 
the unhandsome critics who maintained that no Roman 
Catholic could ever be a loyal English citizen, ‘I will drink 
to my Queen first, and I will drink to the Pope afterwards.’ 
Mr Austin, who was brought up a Catholic, would in his 
early days have said, under similar circumstances, pre- 
cisely the same thing; and he would have said it with 
a meaning most probably more far-reaching than New- 
man’s. Whatever might be the influence of dogma or 
faith upon his nature, he would have said that he—the 
man who was thus influenced—was not an abstract man, 
but a concrete individual Englishman, who, no matter 
what his religion, confronted this world and the next as 
a member of the great race to which he owed his exist- 
ence, and through his connexion with which it was his 
destiny, his birthright, and his pride, to live and act. 
Mr Austin’s character in these respects has been happily 
touched upon and illustrated by a brother poet, Mr 
William Watson, who has contributed a critical preface 
to a collection of Mr Austin’s minor poems. ‘To be 
frankly local,’ Mr Watson truly says, ‘in the sense in 
which Burns and Béranger— yes, and one may add 
Homer and Virgil—are local, has not seldom been a 
direct road into the general heart of man, and Mr 
Austin, he proceeds, local as he mainly is at once 
by temperament and intention, may justly regard his 
localism as one means of reaching the universal. Mr 
Watson explains himself by saying that in the Poet 
Laureate’s character two ‘dominant notes’ are ‘love of 
country’ and ‘love of the country, and he shows by the 
case of Shakespeare how this double patriotism may 
make the poet greater as a poet by making him a virile 
and impassioned citizen. There are two points, however, 
which we think Mr Watson has neglected, and which 
require to be mentioned here. Mr Austin’s devotion to 
his own land, and his patriotic sense that, for himself at 
least, it is superior to any other, is accompanied, as it 
could not have been in the case either of Burns or Shake- 
speare, by a sympathy with the local genius of other 
countries also, especially of Greece and Italy, which is 
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founded on wide knowledge of their literatures and per- 
sonal familiarity with their life. His British preferences 
have therefore no tinge of provincialism. Further, that 
love of ‘the’ country, as opposed to the town, which 
Mr Watson rightly specifies as one of his most distinctive 
traits, implies far more than a susceptibility to those 
aspects of nature which ‘haunted Wordsworth like a 
passion,’ and were the main inspiration of Keats. For 
Mr Austin love of the country is closely associated with 
a philosophy of social life which is, in an age like the 
present, so distinct and challenging as to merit the ap- 
pellation of polemical. It is a philosophy in which there 
is no note of asceticism, but which is nevertheless a pro- 
test against excessive personal luxury, and the kinds of 
ambition and the kinds of activity which minister to it. 
Every rank and avocation, from the peasant’s up to the 
prince’s, has, in his view, its proper dignity, and, when. 
set in appropriate circumstances, its proper beauty. 
Wealth, as he conceives of it, is ideally the symbolical 
adornment and the necessary material mechanism of 
certain high activities, far-reaching social services, and 
lives whose wholesome tenour becomes influential by 
reason of their conspicuous stateliness, and is not merely 
the instrument, as to many of its present possessors it 
seems to be, of a competitive self-indulgence which 
degrades and vulgarises those who make it their chief 
object, and generates a bitter and gratuitous discontent 
amongst others by offering them a base example which 
they are not able to imitate. 

There is nothing original in such a philosophy of life, 
and herein lies one of Mr Austin’s characteristic merits. 
His poetry lies on the high road to the universal for yet 
another reason besides those specified by Mr Watson. 
It is essentially the poetry of common-sense and healthy 
directness. This was exhibited very clearly in the first 
poetical composition by which Mr Austin gained the ear 
of the public. This was a satire written in the couplets 
of which Pope is the most familiar master, and Mr 
Austin’s critics at the time set him down as an imitator 
of Pope. To that poet he did no doubt owe certain turns 
of phrase and certain tricks of treatment, but otherwise 
he had little in common with him: except a practical atti- 
tude of mind and a closeness to common life. Mr Austin’s 
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literary parent in this case was not Pope but Dryden, 
and especially Dryden as translator of the Sixth Satire 
of Juvenal. The reception of ‘The Season’ by the 
public was, he says in one of his prefaces, so satisfac- 
tory that he was encouraged some years later to follow 
up that work with another of the same kind entitled 
‘The Golden Age.’ Here he sounds again the note of 
Dryden and Juvenal, and attacks the objects of his 
animosity with yet more sweeping blows. In ‘The 
Season’ Mr Austin confines himself to the West-end of 
London, and invokes the 


‘Muse whose sway extends 
Where Hyde begins beyond where Tyburn ends.’ 


And though he admits that he is somewhat young for 
a censor, he declares that his youth is an invaluable 
advantage to him as a satirist, since nobody will be able 
to say of him that in denouncing fashionable society he 
is carping at pleasures and successes which he might not 
enjoy if he chose. His censure, therefore, is quite im- 
partial. Society, he declares, is composed of men un- 
worthy of friendship, and women unworthy of love. 
The women care for nothing but the gratification of their 
vanity ; the men for nothing but the gratification of their 
appetites. 
‘ Divergence, think you? Be not duped; their aim, 

In seeming diverse, is in substance same. 

Cribbed and confined, both need some sensuous sport, 

The one for praise, the others hunt for port. 

And all must own that neither act their best 

Till the half-drunk lean over the half-dressed.’ 


In these lines we have a sample of Mr. Austin’s earliest 
style. That of ‘The Golden Age’ is similar. In this 
work he extends his indictment of Mayfair and its 
denizens to his fellow-countrymen generally, and their 
dominant ideals and activities. We shall best do justice 
to the author’s meaning by quoting a few sentences from 
his own analysis of his poem. 


*The rage for gold is by no means confined to the base-born 

or the vulgar. It is most obvious in the manner in which 

it degrades aristocratic tastes and aspirations. . . . Feudalism 

is supplanted by Competition, and Force deposed in favour of 
Vol. 208.—No. 414, N 
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Fraud. ... Thanks to Gold, Woman is as case-hardened as 
Man. The Lords are as servile as the Commons, and for the 
same motives. . . . Our foreign policy is as much directed by 
the love of gold as our domestic fortunes. Gold is the genius 
of both. The author summons Britain to confront the world 
in arms, if necessary. Failing spirit enough for that, the 
author prays that the glacial period may return, and the 
Island be once more wrapped in impenetrable mists.’ 


Mr Austin, looking back in his maturity on the per- 
formances of his adventurous youth, would probably 
himself admit that they have the defects of their quali- 
ties, and exhibit in the domain of criticism the same want 
of balanced judgment which for most young poets is the 
secret of their inspiration in the domain of passion. Mr 
Austin’s criticisms of life indeed, as expressed in his two 
satires, do not differ from those of any more sober censor, 
except for the flights of exaggeration with which his 
poetic geniusinvests them. His story, for example, of the 
fashionable young lady and the dressmaker, which sums 
itself up in the epigrammatic line, ‘And Clara dies that 
Claribel may dance,’ is a story which has been told by 
a whole series of forgotten novelists and tract-writers, 
and nothing new, except its form, is imparted to it by 
Mr Austin, who associates it with a turn of phrase which 
had never been used before by any one but a well-known 
poet, who observed in a previous century that ‘Wretches 
hang that jurymen may dine. We are, however, not 
insisting on Mr Austin’s want of moral originality as a 
defect. We should, indeed, do better to call it his want 
of moral eccentricity ; and we insist on it here because 
we regard it as one of his signal merits. These satires, 
and the fact that he began his poetic career as a satirist, 
ntroduce us to a fundamental trait of his character, and 
exhibit him as being before all things a normal and 
healthy man, in close contact with realities, even if he 
does not always understand them, judging his fellows in 
the light of lofty and courageous principles, and de- 
nouncing vice and frivolity, not as a fanatic, but as a 
man of the world and a philosopher. He is not a poet 
as distinguished from a man of the world, but he is a 
man of the world distinguished by possessing the tempera- 
ment of a poet. 

The poetical works of the Laureate are too numerous 
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and voluminous to admit of our referring in detail to 
more than the most important and representative of 
them; but the foregoing examination of his attitude and 
character generally will enable us to see at once into 
what groups his works naturally divide themselves, and 
to understand what, in each case, have been his aims and 
the nature of his inspiration. He is, as we set out with 
observing, not distinctively a lyrical or subjective poet. 
The lyrical impulse is nevertheless strong in him; and a 
series of lyrics—many of them being of an autohiographi- 
cal kind—has accompanied his larger and less personal 
works. Of these last the most important consist of five 
dramas, and one long romance or philosophical novel 
in verse. The five dramas are ‘The Tower of Babel,’ 
‘Savonarola, ‘ Alfred the Great,’ ‘Fortunatus the Pessi- 
mist,’ and ‘ Prince Lucifer.’ The romance is ‘ The Human 
Tragedy. Our most satisfactory course will be to deal 
with these groups separately, taking the dramas first, 
then ‘ The Human Tragedy,’ and the lyrical poems last. 

His dramas are themselves separable into two groups. 
The first comprises ‘The Tower of Babel,’ ‘Savonarola,’ 
and ‘ Alfred the Great,’ and may in a broad sense be called 
political. The second comprises ‘Fortunatus the Pessi- 
mist’ and ‘ Prince Lucifer’; and may, in contradistinction 
to the former, be described as mainly philosophical. 

To ‘The Tower of Babel’ the author gives a second 
title, namely, ‘A Celestial Love-drama,’ which we regard 
as being infelicitous, and doing injustice to his intentions. 
Nothing could well be more remote from the interests of 
the present day than a celestial love-drama enacted on 
the plain of Shinar. But the main interest of Mr Austin’s 
poem is, as he himself gives us to understand, not the 
philanderings of one of the sons of God with one of the 
daughters of men. He means us to take the poem as 
a symbolical representation of the ambitious attempts 
of human society to escape from its own limitations 
by means of an enlarged control over the resources of 
material life. ‘ The Tower of Babel, for Mr Austin, means 
the modern world endeavouring to found happiness and 
dignity on a mere accumulation of wealth, in the manner 
which he attacks in ‘ The Season’ and ‘The Golden Age.’ 
The love-story of his drama deals with the visit of a 
winged spirit to the earth, in the course of which he 

N 2 
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becomes enamoured of the wife of the chief builder of 
the tower. The wife has long regretted what she divines 
to be the insensate ambition of her husband, and she finds 
relief in a purely platonic intimacy with this visitant 
from another world. The husband, however, having been 
at last killed when the tower is thrown down by the 
deity, the wife finds happiness in a complete union with 
her lover; and the moral of the drama is that, though 
man, by material means cannot lift earth to heaven, the 
higher affections are a means by which heaven may be 
drawn down to earth. 

In ‘Savonarola’ and ‘ Alfred the Great’ he preaches 
a cognate moral, but his means in both these cases are 
much better suited to his ends. The Florence of Savo- 
narola and the Medici is for him not an historical 
Florence only. It is a symbol of the world to-day, and 
the corruption due to an excessive struggle after the 
merely material appliances of civilisation. The love- 
story here, which has no winged spirit either for hero or 
heroine, is meant to portray in the colours of daily life 
those simple yet supreme satisfactions of the human 
spirit which, adorned by culture, yet uncorrupted by 
luxury, constitute, as Aristotle taught, the apex of the 
moral triangle, and lie not only between, but above, the 
too much and the too little. At the same time, in Savo- 
narola’s end Mr Austin symbolises the weaknesses which 
beset endeavour of even the noblest kind, and the irony 
of fate which either thwarts it or denies completeness 
to its results. ‘Alfred the Great,’ a work on a very much 
smaller scale, again celebrates a healthy and elevated love 
as the master-key to human felicity; but this doctrine is 
here connected with an exhibition of the nobility of in- 
herited power which realises that its chief splendour is 
derived from far-reaching and heroic work successfully 
performed for others. The times of King Alfred are, for 
the imaginations of most Englishmen, almost as shadowy 
as those of King Arthur; but Mr Austin, to institute an 
inevitable comparison, makes of his national hero a far 
more living and a far more intelligent man than Lord 
Tennyson, with portent and miracle to aid him, made 
of his ‘blameless king.’ Mr Austin’s typical English ruler, 
who himself translates Boethius, seeks to disseminate 
learning amongst his semi-barbarous subjects, to unite 
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a dismembered country under an intelligible system of 
government, and to lay the foundations of an efficient 
national navy, is, as a symbolical figure, much more 
useful and stimulating than the wielder of an enchanted 
sword, and the head of a body of knight-errants—men 
whose main business, when they were not unhorsing and 
maiming one another, was to prosecute a series of private 
and now meaningless adventures. 

Mr Austin’s two philosophical dramas, ‘ Fortunatus 
the Pessimist’ and ‘Prince Lucifer,’ are, we think, in 
respect of their general scheme, still better constructed, 
with reference to his inner purpose, than ‘ Savonarola’ or 
‘ Alfred the Great.’ The action of both takes place in the 
present day; but Mr Austin, while keeping in touch with 
contemporary conditions and types of character, contrives 
with much artistic ingenuity to generalise them and even 
to universalise them. We will give the reader the story 
of both these poems, which will enable him to understand 
the scope of the poet’s meaning, and to follow us presently 
when we refer to their strictly literary merits. 

Fortunatus is a cultivated modern Englishman, en- 
joying the rank of duke and possessing great estates, 
apparently in the county of Kent. But though the 
scene of the drama is thus specialised by a variety of 
local touches, the Kent of Fortunatus is no more a 
single region than Shakespeare’s forest of Arden, or 
his fairy-haunted wood near Athens. Fortunatus is a 
man of middle age, but still full of youthful vigour. 
Nature has made him a poet. Experience of the world, 
of women, and of politics has made him a complete, 
though not an unkindly, cynic. One woman especially 
has assisted in thus hardening him—somebody’s faithless 
mistress, who, having artfully entangled him in her 
meshes, declares eventually that she is about to become a 
mother by him, with the deliberate design of forcing him 
to make her a duchess. After this episode Fortunatus 
grows confirmed in the opinion that, if women have any 
value for a wise man at all, they are valuable merely as 
toys of fancy or ministers of passing pleasure. In the 
opening scene he is in conference with his private secre- 
tary, who puts before him a long series of petitions from 
the vicar, the schoolmaster, and various bodies of work- 
men, all of whom ask either for new buildings or for some 
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extravagant increase of wages. ‘ Let them all have what 
they want, Fortunatus answers in effect. ‘It will teach 
the fools that such gifts make them no happier than they 
were. He starts, when this business is over, for a ridein 
an adjacent forest. When he is far from home his horse 
casts a shoe; and while he is chewing the cud of his 
annoyance a pedlar makes his appearance, of whom he 
enquires whether there is any smith in the neighbourhood. 
The pedlar, to whom Mr Austin gives the name of Abad- 
don, and who is a kind of Mephistopheles masquerading 
in the guise of Autolycus, answers him with a cynical 
humour which harmonises with his own mood, and ends 
by informing him that though there is no smith within 
reach, there is a man called Franklin—a superior kind of 
yeoman farmer—who lives close by in the forest, and who 
will shoe his horse for him as well as any professional. 
Franklin is eut when Fortunatus arrives, but his daughter 
Urania is at home, and a pretty little child, April. Urania 
receives the stranger with a simple and captivating 
dignity, and the child comes to him at once, as though 
she instinctively felt him to be her friend. Finally 
Franklin appears. He is in his own way as charming as 
his daughter, and, though he shoes horses, and she cooks, 
makes hay, and assists in the shoeing, both have travelled 
and are highly cultivated. The acquaintance ripens and 
the inevitable soon happens. Fortunatus falls in love 
with Urania, the quality of his passion refining itself 
as his knowledge of her grows more complete, until at 
last he formally asks her to marry him. She has mean- 
while learnt from the pedlar who the stranger is. His 
position, however, does not dazzle her; and, though she 
honestly admits that he has gradually stolen into her 
heart, she tells him that a curious obstacle stands 
between him and her. This obstacle is the fact that 
a man exists somewhere whom she feels to be far nearer 
to her inmost heart than he. This is the anonymous 
author of some poems which she once read. He is for 
her the ideal of what a man ought to be; and she could 
not marry any one but this man himself or his equal. 
It finally turns out that the author was Fortunatus him- 
self, who had written the poems in that spirit of trustful 
and sympathetic optimism which his purified passion for 
Urania has at last caused to revive in him. Meanwhile 
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several other things have happened. Fortunatus inherited 
his dukedom as the successor of a distant kinsman, the 
previous heir-apparent having more or less mysteriously 
disappeared. This missing heir turns out to be none 
other than Franklin, who, possessing some moderate 
fortune of his own, preferred a simple life to one bur- 
dened with adventitious splendour. He now feels that 
he has done wrong in evading his natural responsibilities. 
He assumes the rank which Fortunatus, who becomes his 
son-in-law, willingly surrenders to him, and the two men 
both find wisdom in this exchange of positions. Mean- 
while April, whose instinctive affection for Fortunatus 
had done much towards restoring him to his better self, 
is discovered to be his own child by the mistress already 
mentioned, who had, it appears, deserted him as soon as 
she found that he refused to be the tool of her ambition. 
The pathos of the child’s death, and of her passionate cling- 
ing to himself, completes the conversion of the pessimist 
from a cold and mocking cynicism to a sorrow for the 
evil in human nature, and a restored belief in its funda- 
mental goodness and in the profound significance of the 
affections and of social duty. 

Prince Lucifer introduces us to a world no less modern 
than that of Fortunatus. The scene of this drama is the 
Switzerland of the present day. Here Prince Lucifer, 
who is really nothing less than an emperor in voluntary 
retirement, has established himself in a restored castle, 
the philosophic quiet of which he much prefers to a 
throne. Having outgrown all belief in any personal 
deity, he had desired to abolish in his dominions both 
worship and marriage. His people, however, could not 
be got to agree with him. They obstinately clung to 
both ; the result being that the monarch, disgusted by 
their conservatism, has retired into private life, to cherish 
his sublime philosophy among the peaks and avalanches 
of the Alps, where he finds in the sky, the Matterhorn, 
and the beautiful mountain flowers, more ennobling 
companions for his soul than the personal Creator of the 
theologians. One day, in one of his rambles, he en- 
counters a young shepherdess, Eve, who in following a 
pet lamb has landed herself on a ledge of rock—a highly 
dangerous situation—from which the prince bravely 
rescues her. The beauty and simplicity of this daughter 
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of nature, totally different from anything which he has 
ever known before, refresh and captivate his fancy, and 
the incident is the beginning of an acquaintance which, 
since the shepherdess proves herself an admiring and un- 
tiring listener, ripens into an intimacy of a charming and 
wholly innocent kind. Father Gabriel, Eve’s confessor, 
to whom she lays bare her heart, discovers nothing in it 
unbefitting a pure and marriageable maiden, and bids her 
go in peace. Her intimacy with her princely lover is 
therefore continued by her in good faith, but little by 
little she becomes so imbued with his ideas that she at 
last confides her life to his keeping without the benedic- 
tion of the Church. Thetwo goround the world together 
enjoying a continuous honeymoon, and return to their 
castle still happy in each other. Then the child which 
is born to her falls dangerously ill and dies. During its 
illness she profoundly grieves her lover by desiring to go 
back to the devotions which, under his influence, she has 
discarded, and to invoke the aid of the Madonna. This 
turn of events is all the more embarrassing because the 
Prince’s late subjects have meanwhile come round to his 
own way of thinking. They are now willing, if only he 
will go back to them, to shut up all their churches and 
forswear matrimony also; and he is already congratu- 
lating himself on the grace with which his shepherdess 
will share his throne with him. His love for Eve, how- 
ever, forces him to the inconsistency of sanctioning her 
return to the superstitions of her girlhood, and finally, 
when the child dies, his own grief united with hers so 
far softens his intellectual pride and obstinacy that, won 
by her passionate appeal, he consents to become her legal 
husband. By thus bowing to the demands of an im- 
memorial social law he becomes conscious himself of a 
new harmony in his own nature, and, the husband 
touched afresh by the great mysteries of religion whilst 
the wife remains still alive to the claims of the human 
intellect, the two find a new union in some common 
spiritual meeting-place. Eve says to him in conclusion, 
‘Who once has doubted, never quite believes,’ and he 
answers, ‘ Who once believed will never wholly doubt.’ 
Mr Austin’s meaning in both these works will be 
sufficiently apparent to the reader from these outlines of 
their respective stories. We will now, in a similar manner, 
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give an account of ‘The Human Tragedy.’ This is a 
romance or novel in verse, and is written in the metre 
which Byron made popular by his ‘Don Juan.’ The story 
is as follows. The hero, Godfrid, is on a visit at a quiet 
but beautiful country house, where he is thrown into con- 
stant association with his host’s daughter Olive. He is 
enchanted by her beauty and by her evident admiration 
of himself. He quotes poetry to her, and at last gives 
her a kiss; but his means being not sufficient to enable 
him to marry with prudence, he manages to avoid 
any formal declaration of his sentiments; and the ‘ Pro- 
methean monster’ with its ‘roaring feet, as Mr Austin 
calls the train, carries him away uncommitted. Olive, 
however, has given her whole heart to him; and feeling 
that, if she cannot have him, nothing else matters, she 
allows her parents to marry her to a Yorkshire baronet, 
Gilbert; and vows herself to a blighted life of joyless 
wifely loyalty. Godfrid is miserable enough, though he 
is not absolutely broken-hearted ; and feeling with some 
justice that he has not behaved very well, having sent 
her a ring and some verses, seeks solace in foreign travel. 
In the second Act we find that chance has led him to 
Spiaggiascura, a primitive Mediterranean village on the 
confines of France and Italy. A religious sceptic, he still 
laments the loss of the faith which was his in boyhood, 
and finds, consequently, a forlorn pleasure in visiting a 
neighbouring shrine of the Madonna, which is remarkable 
for the care bestowed on it and for the flowers which 
are always on the altar. One day he meets the custodian, 
a beautiful orphan peasant girl, as illiterate as Prince 
Lucifer’s shepherdess, but endowed by her devotion to 
Our Lady with an education more than liberal. Godfrid 
becomes conscious of a spiritual, though not of an intel- 
lectual, sympathy with her, and she gradually usurps in his 
heart the place once occupied by Olive. Olympia (for that 
is her name) reciprocates his personal sentiments. He is, 
however, obliged to confess that, though he appreciates, 
he does not share, her faith ; and she declares that, unless 
he is able to believe as she does, she can never, much as 
she loves him, be more to him than a sorrowing friend. 
Her own conviction is, however, that his faith is not dead 
but sleeping, and at her suggestion, and in her company, 
he starts on a pilgrimage to Milan, where the beauty of 
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the cathedral and the advice of an aged priest will, so 
she confidently declares, restore him to the sacred fold. 
She is too sanguine. Willing as Godfrid is to assist in 
his own conversion, ecclesiastical architecture and sym- 
pathetic clerical advice, though they appeal strongly to 
his heart, leave his intellect and his will untouched. 
Nothing more is to be done, and Olympia sorrowfully 
leaves him. Thus thrown back on himself, Godfrid finds 
his way to Florence, where the beauties of art and nature 
and the august memories of the past afford him some 
partial anodyne for ‘the pain which an over-obstinate 
orthodoxy has inflicted on him. From this mood he is 
roused by a sudden encounter with Olive, who is passing 
through Florence as a bride; but he finds that she is 
a bride in tears. Her husband, she fears, is dying of a 
fever; there is a difficulty in procuring nurses, and she 
begs Godfrid to help her. Godfrid undertakes the duties 
of a nurse himself. Gilbert ultimately recovers, but 
Godfrid is quite worn out, and the convalescent husband 
one day surprises his friend sleeping on a sofa the sleep 
of utter exhaustion, whilst Olive is silently watching him 
with an expression of hopeless affection, the meaning of 
which Gilbert, in a flash of insight, divines. Olive is 
aware that her husband has read her secret, and though 
neither of them alludes to it, she begins from that 
moment to lose her health and spirits, till she is brought 
to the bed of sickness from which her husband has lately 
risen, and in a short time she dies. Gilbert and Godfrid 
are united by a common sorrow, and both long for some 
manly means of escaping from the lethargy of regret. 
This is opportunely provided for them by public events 
in Italy at the date here in question, which Mr Austin 
specifies as the spring of the year 1859. The average 
English reader has probably no very clear notion of what 
the military and political movements of that period 
were, and Mr Austin’s allusions to them are not in them- 
selves enlightening. It will be enough to say that 
Godfrid and Gilbert join the army of Garibaldi im- 
mediately after Olive’s funeral, and Mr Austin dismisses 
his two heroes for the time with the curt observation 


‘ As for the twain, they vanished in the rattle 
Of jolting tumbrils and the joy of battle.’ 
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Between the second Act and the third, an interval of 
eight years elapses. Godfrid and Gilbert, when we meet 
them again, are in Capri. Italy meanwhile has been 
partially ‘liberated.’ Rome, however, still remains under 
the tyranny of the pontiff despot, and to both of them 
this seems a blot on an otherwise smiling prospect. 
Godfrid nevertheless is able to enjoy life in a chastened 
way amongst the beauties of his adopted home, and 
Gilbert makes up for the loss of Olive by securing the 
affections of Miriam, a captivating daughter of the island, 
who shares with him his burning detestation of the 
temporal power of the Pope. In the midst of their 
idyllic existence they are all three enraptured by the 
intelligence that Rome is to be attacked at last by a 
new army of liberation, whose ranks they forthwith join. 
Fortune appears to smile on them, and the morning of 
Mentana finds them elated with visions of victory, of a 
glorious entry into the Eternal City, and of the ignomini- 
ous flight of the Pope, cardinals, spies, and all sorts of 
ecclesiastical ‘shavelings. Then comes the catastrophe. 
The army of liberation is annihilated by the unexpected 
chassepots of the French, and Mr Austin’s third Act 
closes with a jubilant ovation to the wearer of the triple 
crown, to whose spiritual and almost superhuman aspect 
the poet does full justice. As for Godfrid, Gilbert, and 
Miriam, they are all supposed to have fallen, but as a 
matter of fact they are saved, Godfrid being rescued by 
Olympia, who reappears as a nursing sister at Rome. 
The fourth Act opens at the time of the Franco-Prussian 
war. Rome at last is, in Godfrid’s sense, ‘freed’ by the 
withdrawal of the French troops—the last support of the 
temporal power of the Vatican—and Italy, being now 
unified and ruled by a liberal monarch, Godfrid is inclined 
to rest satisfied with this substantial result. Gilbert, 
however, completely emancipated from the prejudices of 
an English squire, has turned into a wild revolutionary, 
and not content with having given one country a consti- 
tutional ruler, he is burning to deliver humanity from all 
kings and rulers whatsoever. In these aspirations he is 
eagerly supported by Miriam. He and she therefore take 
themselves off to Paris. There at first they throw in 
their lot with the republicans, but finding that republicans 
are human beings with as many frailties as monarchists, 
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they finally support the Commune, which seems to their 
critical faculties to be the obvious forerunner of the 
millennium. They invite Godfrid to join them, but he 
cannot share their optimism, and refuses to become a 
communist. He, however, accompanies Olympia, who is 
summoned to Paris as a nurse, and engages with her to 
undertake the care of the wounded. When they reach 
the scene of action the Commune is in its last throes, 
and they are just in time to save Gilbert and Miriam 
from massacre. Whilst engaged in this heroic rescue 
they are both of them killed themselves, and the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, recognising the nobility of their 
conduct and the touching purity of their relationship, 
sanction their interment in the same grave at Spiaggi- 
ascura. Gilbert and Miriam are, in a quiet way, ap- 
parently happy ever afterwards, and dabble no more in 
revolutions, but they bring up their child to hope for 
‘the common happiness of all mankind.’ 

Such is the story of this, the longest and most 
ambitious of Mr Austin’s works. It is a story which is 
interesting, and is told with sustained vigour; but what 
we desire to dwell upon here is not the narrative, but its 
meaning. What the poet means to do is to give us a 
philosophy of life—a philosophy which, as his own notes 
indicate, practically comes to this. If we take the typical 
man and woman, we shall find that their highest aspira- 
tions are inseparable from their profoundest sorrows. In 
the first Act we are shown by the case of Olive how 
love may bring about sufferings proportionate to its 
own purity. In the second Act we are shown how a 
love equally pure may cause similar suffering when 
crossed by what is no less sacred—religious conviction on 
the one side, and intellectual honesty on the other. In 
the third Act we are shown how love and religion both 
lead to tragedy and disappointment on a yet larger scale 
by being allied with a third influence, namely, that of an 
impassioned patriotism. In the fourth Act we have love, 
religion, and patriotism all lost in the grave owing 
to an abortive ebullition of a generous enthusiasm for 
humanity. Mr Austin thus evidently designs the effect 
of his poem to be cumulative. Suffering first joins hands 
with love, then with love and religion, then with love, 
religion, and devotion to some special country, then, and 
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most fatally, with all these three, and a wider devotion 
to the whole human race added to them. 

In these three works, ‘ Fortunatus,’ ‘Prince Lucifer,’ 
and ‘The Human Tragedy, the genius of Mr Austin 
reaches its high-water mark. The two dramas are 
obviously not meant for acting; and, unlike the ‘ Faust’ 
of Goethe—itself wholly unactable—they have no 
situations which could be made effective on the stage; 
but, as related to the intention of the author, they are 
skilful and impressive in their construction, and they 
exhibit marked originality in the manner in which 
characters and incidents belonging to the present epoch 
are detached from what is merely temporary and affiliated 
to what is enduring and universal. This is specially true 
of ‘ Fortunatus.’ The manner in which modern Kent, with 
its woodlands, its clergy, its landed proprietors, and its 
peasants, is converted, without afflicting us with any sense 
of the incongruous, into a world in which the spirit of evil 
follows his trade as a pedlar and plies his spells at night 
within a magic circle of glow-worms, shows Mr Austin 
to possess the imagination of a true poet. In ‘The Human 
Tragedy’ the modernism is more literal; and here, on 
other grounds, a tribute should be paid to the writer, who 
essays to lift actual events, still comparatively recent, 
into the loftiest regions of feeling and comprehensive 
thought by means of a narrative whose events, otherwise 
treated, might have been those of an ordinary novel. 

All these three works resemble a novel in another way. 
The general effect depends much on the manner in which 
the love-incidents are handled ; and this is evidently the 
opinion of Mr Austin himself. Indeed, asis the case with 
most poets, his conception and treatment of love throw 
special light on the character of his genius. They are 
not only elevated ; they are consistently philosophical also. 
Through its varieties, as an individual experience, he is 
always seeking to discern and to signalise its general 
meaning. For him, as for Goethe, the cures for doubt, 
intellectual and moral, are two, action being one and 
love the other ; and the latter—such is his doctrine—acts 
as guide and lamp-bearer to the former. In seeking, 
however, to exhibit the passion under this general aspect 
he tends to become careless of verisimilitude in the 
particular examples which he gives us of it. Thus. in 
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order to invest it with a sufficiently unsophisticated 
simplicity, he ascribes to three of his most important 
heroines—Eve in ‘Prince Lucifer, and Olympia and 
Miriam in ‘The Human Tragedy’—the circumstances, 
breeding, and education of Swiss or Italian peasants ; and 
it is difficult for the reader to believe in the astonishing 
influence which he represents them as exercising, not 
only over the feelings and tastes, but also over the 
political convictions, of highly-placed, fastidious, critical, 
and educated lovers. His Urania in ‘Prince Fortunatus’ 
is in these respects a more credible character ; but of all 
his heroines we think that Olive, in‘ The Human Tragedy, 
alone lives for the reader as an actual human being. 
Her character and influence, indeed, are in entire accord 
with her circumstances ; and Mr Austin, in dealing with 
her and her story, exhibits great delicacy of touch and 
a most accurate knowledge of human nature. Our advice 
to those who would appreciate Mr Austin justly is that 
they should first dwell on those features in his works 
whose merits are most obvious—such, for instance, as this 
picture of Olive—and use those merits which they cannot 
fail to understand as a key to others which, for various 
reasons, may be more obscure. 

Let us now, for a moment, turn to Mr Austin’s lyrics. 
Of these the longest and latest, ‘The Door of Humility, 
though lyrical in form, is in substance reflective and 
philosophical, in these respects resembling Lord Tenny- 
son’s‘In Memoriam. Space wil! not permit us to criticise 
this work in detail. We must content ourselves with 
observing that its purport is analogous to that of ‘ Prince 
Lucifer,’ and that it points to man’s concrete experience, 
coupled with the lessons of history, rather than to the 
pure intellect, as the quarters in which we must look for 
an eirenicon between faith and contemporary doubt. 
Of his lyrics generally, which are far too numerous to 
admit of particular examination, the dominant character- 
istics are those mentioned by Mr Watson. Some of them 
deal with Italy, some of them deal with himself, but the 
subject of most of them, and the deepest source of his 
inspiration, are the country scenes and the country life 
of England. No poet, not even Wordsworth, has excelled 
Mr Austin in his passionate devotion to these, and, we may 
add, in his intimate knowledge of them. His verses are 
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full of the spirit of English gardens, of flower-scented air, 
of showers amongst heavy leaves, of winding lanes, of 
farm buildings with mossy roofs, of pouring mill-dams, and 
the rippling of shy brooks, and amongst such scenes move 
the healthy rural population, from squire and peer down 
to peasant, which forms in his estimation the. backbone 
of England. 

Enough, we think, has now been said to show that 
for the post which Mr Austin occupies he has many 
signal qualifications. No other living English writer of 
verse, so far as we know, unites in the same degree the 
qualifications of the scholar, the scholarly traveller, the 
keen student of politics, the close observer of actual 
warfare, the speculative thinker, the devoted cultivator 
of the Muses, and the friend of the farmer and the 
cottager. If these qualifications entitle an English poet 
to the dignity of official representative of poetry in his 
own country, Mr Austin is more amply qualified than 
either of his two illustrious predecessors. But we have 
not called attention to Mr Austin’s many accomplish- 
ments, described his principal works, and indicated his 
far-reaching, many-sided and lofty aims merely in order 
to show that he is worthy of the official laurel. Our 
principal object has been to bring home to the general 
reader the fact that when Mr Austin addresses his con- 
temporaries as a poet, they are not being addressed by 
any mere maker of verses, but by a systematic thinker 
and a man of exceptional gifts, who has serious things to 
express, and whois compelled by the fatality of his nature 
to use verse as his means of expressing them. 

There is one aspect of his work, however, which it still 
remains for us to consider. Matthew Arnold defined the 
substance of religion as ‘morality touched with emotion.’ 
The substance of great poetry may be defined analogously 
as comprehension touched with emotion. But the defini- 
tion is not complete. It gives us the substance of poetry 
as it exists in the consciousness of the poet himself. It 
throws no light on what is of equal importance, namely, 
the technical medium by which this emotion is to be 
transferred to others. A poet is in the position of a 
composer who is compelled to be his fown pianist, and 
however great may be his genius, this will not reveal 
itself in an adequate way to the world except through 
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his skill in'striking the keys of his musical instrument. 
The poet’s instrument is his style, and no estimate of 
him can be complete unless we consider, not only his 
compositions, but the manner also in which he renders 
them. 

How far, then, does Mr Austin, through his style, 
do justice to the contents of his personality ? To most 
readers it will be obvious that his technique has grave 
defects, but, before commenting on them, let us give some 
examples of that technique at its best, so that the Laureate 
may be judged by standards which he has himself set 
up. In our opinion the most finished of his works are 
‘Fortunatus the Pessimist’ and ‘Prince Lucifer, more 
especially the former; whilst the most ambitious is 
undoubtedly ‘The Human Tragedy.’ To these works, 
therefore, we will in the main confine ourselves. They 
will afford us specimens of Mr Austin’s lyrical style as 
well as of his narrative and dramatic. 

Let us start then with ‘ Fortunatus.’ The author here 
shows that he is capable of writing dramatic blank verse 
admirably. His pedlar—his Mephistopheles-Autolycus— 
though the conception owes something to Goethe, is in 


many respects most original, and he speaks as pithily as 
his prototype. ‘ Who may you be?’ Fortunatus asks him 
when he first unsuspectingly meets the fantastic itinerant 
in the forest. 


‘Abaddon. Iam the Pride of Life. 
Fortunatus. The devil you are! 
Abaddon. The Devil I am, that’s certain, 
Though you will not believe it, since ’tis true... . 
Fortunatus. You are a humourist. 
Abaddon. So would you be, were you the Pride of Life, 
And not its dupe. I have nothing here for you. 
, Still, look upon my shrewd time-serving things. 
Corsets and laces . . . kerchiefs, collars, cuffs. 
... Lord, how many, 
As we stand here, are longing for this lace— 
Venetian point—at least I tell ’em so. 
.. . Itis worth 
A library of doubt, and makes more converts 
Than all the Encyclopszedists.’ 


This is the occasion on which the pedlar informs the duke 
that he can get his horse shod at the home of Franklin 
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and Urania. Having told him the way he takes his leave, 
saying: 
‘She loiters in the garden. Fare you well! 
Get a new shoe. ’Tis sure to carry you home, 
And bring you back again.’ 


When the duke subsequently returns in accordance with 
this prediction, he meets the pedlar again, outside 
Franklin’s gate, and asks him jocularly if his name is 
still the Pride of Life. The pedlar answers: 


‘It is, where I just come from. But for you 
Ihave another. Lust of the Flesh we call it. 
... You are not virtuous, 

So need I practise no disguise with you. 

Lust of the Flesh—behold me! She’s within, 
Baking with alabaster arms the loaves 

Of household continence. She is alone.’ 


The pedlar departs, and Urania is heard within, singing: 


‘Now that milch-cows chew the cud 

Everywhere are roses, roses ; 
Here a-blow, and there a-bud, 

Here in pairs, and there in posies. 
Roses from the gable’s cliff 

With pale flaky petals strowing 
All the garden-paths, as if 

Frolic Summer took to snowing.’ 


Let us now take two specimens of the dialogue on its 
loftier levels. Franklin had been expatiating to Fortu- 
natus on the advantages of rural retirement. Fortunatus 
answers: 

‘ But in these lone 
Sequestered silences of chase and pool, 
This wildwood realm of antiquated boughs, 
But tenanted by foxglove and by fern, 
Wherein you hedge your honeysuckled home, 
Though Love might brood there aptly, only doves 
Ponder on constancy.’ 


The following lines are taken from a later scene, in which 
Fortunatus first avows his honourable passion for Urania, 
who is half-relenting. He says: 


‘No wonder that I stammer, for my heart 
Is where my voice should be—the old, old words, 
Vol. 208.—No. 414, re) 
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The old, old want, yet different from the old, 

As you from all else differ—highest, best— 

And highest, best, most longed-for, and most loved. 
Urania. Why did we listen to that nightingale, 


Or I to you?’ 


No one can doubt that a writer capable of such verse as 
this appreciates and possesses a command over the 
classical technicalities of his art. The reader will find in 
‘Prince Lucifer’ abundant evidence to the same effect. 
Our quotations from this poem shall exhibit Mr Austin’s 
skill in associating lyrical methods of expression with a 
dramatic purpose. Nothing could be more appropriate 
and beautiful than the following lines, in which Father 
Gabriel allays the scraples of Eve when she has con- 
fessed to him her affection for a lover whom she does 
not name. 
‘ Be not troubled, daughter dear. 

Oft you see a streamlet clear 

Chafed to foam by rocks that thwart. 

So, child, will your limpid heart, 

Torn by love, be, after all 

White as is a waterfall.’ 


Mr Austin introduces into this drama a feature bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, namely, a chorus, but the speakers 
are not human beings, they are voices of eternal nature 
which comment on the ways of man, and are attributed 
(not, we think, very happily) to a waterfall and two 
mountains. In these elemental utterances there is a 
lyrical note and a command of lyrical music, whose value 
the subjoined passages will enable the reader to appreciate. 
When Lucifer first meets Eve, and the passion of love is 
being reawakened in him, a voice speaks thus from the 


Matterhorn : 
‘Why doth He come from afar? Now the marl and the 


granite are sundered, 
There is rest in the heart of the hills where the earthquake 


tormented and thundered. 
When the avalanche fury is spent, there is peace after 


roaring and rending ; 
But the passions of Man persevere, and the tumult of Man 


is unending.’ 
The same voice comments on the fate of women when 
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Eve, too rashly happy in Prince Lucifer’s entire love, 
comforts her friend Elspeth, whose own lover seems to 
be tiring of her. 


‘Man comes and idly he gathereth flowers, and gathereth 

these, 

And soon they are joined with the bygone hours, with the 
bygone breeze. 

He sees and plucks them, and savours awhile, then he flings 
away, 

And forgets their freshness, their fragrance, their smile, till 
death’s dark day. 

Then they, they revive for their fierce, false lover, and close 
his eyes, 

And over him tenderly linger and hover, as he dies, as he 
dies.’ 


To these passages we may add another, taken from ‘The 
Human Tragedy,’ as an example of Mr Austin’s lyrical 
voice when pitched in a different key. 


‘Sleep, lady fair. 
O but thy couch should be 
The fleeciest cloudlet of the summer air, 
The softest billow of the summer sea, 
Or that forsaken nest 
I keep warm within my breast 
For thee, for thee.’ 


And now, continuing our illustrations of the poet's 
style, let us deal with ‘The Human Tragedy’ as a sustained 
metrical narrative, and present the reader with some of 
its best stanzas. Godfrid, having confided to Olympia the 
fact that he is in mental trouble, and she having replied 
that she finds in prayer, and in communion with the 
Madonna, ‘ A swift and certain medicine for her needs ’"— 


‘Yes, but’ (he answered) ‘ mine a deeper woe 
Than bead, or prayer, or psalm can hope to probe. 
I at my mother’s knee was taught to throw 
Myself on Heaven, and cling to Mary’s robe; 
But, like yon waves that wander to and fro, 
Homeless and aimless through the whirling globe, 
I flow now where Fate bids me, nor demand 
Why there I ebb, and here I hug the strand. 


Still to the Sovereign Will I humbly bow, 
If I no longer grace or gifts implore ; 
0 2 
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And, Heaven’s own handmaid, listen to my vow, 
Or Hope will die, where Faith had died before. 
And see, Olympia—is’t not so?—I now 
But seek one intermediary more. 
You through Madonna all your wants prefer ; 
Well, I will pray to you, then you to Her.’ 


Olympia is horrified. Godfrid is sorrowfully dismissed by 
her, and carries into a nocturnal tempest his regrets for 
his lost Catholicism, but the morning produces in his mind 
a kind of humanistic Renaissance. 


‘ Radiant with smiles, with limbs of rosy hue, 
Up from Tithonus’ couch Aurora came, 
Her golden chariot scattering sparks of dew, 
Her glowing coursers breathing genial flame; 
And, as of old, the glorious retinue 
Of youth and beauty trumpeted her fame. 
Fleet from her presence fled the winds; the waves 
Crouched at her feet, owning themselves her slaves. 


You cannot kill the Gods. Their shadows still 
The cherished rites of Pagan eld renew, 
Haunt the cool grot, or scour the thymy hill, 
And in the wood their wanton sports pursue. 
This very morn I heard Pan’s pastoral quill, 
And tracked Diana’s sandals o’er the dew, 
Caught dimpled Venus veiled in feathery foam, 
And Faunus scampering to his sylvan home.’ 


Here we have fair examples of Mr Austin’s best manner 
as a narrator, and to these it must be enough for us to 
add the following lines, as showing how naturally this 
manner can, on occasion, rise into majesty. He is refer- 
ring to the unification of Italy under the sceptre of the 
House of Savoy. 


‘The Long-expected of the Nations stood 
Resplendent on the mountains. Morning sang 
For heart of joy.’ 


These passages from ‘ The Human Tragedy,’ together with 
those which we have selected from his two best dramas, 
though we might have multiplied them with advantage, 
had this been practicable, are enough to demonstrate the 
one fact on which we are here anxious to insist, namely, 
that Mr Austin knows as well as anybody what musical, 
polished, and lucid verse is, and is perfectly capable of 
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producing it. He need fear no rivalry in these respects 
from any living writer. 

But though this is true of him at his best, his mis- 
fortune is that he is not at his best always, but on the 
contrary falls short of it with an astonishing and what 
seems to be a systematic frequency. The truth seems 
to be that the blemishes which disfigure Mr Austin’s 
style are more than accidental, being, in fact, the result 
of a false theory of style deliberately adopted. This, at 
any rate, is the conclusion suggested by the perusal of 
a work of criticism, now almost forgotten, called ‘The 
Poetry of the Period,’ written by Mr Austin -himself. 
In that work he made two remarkable attacks on the 
literary methods both of the then Poet Laureate and 
of Browning. Tennyson he denounced as a cultivator 
of over-elaborate artifice and preposterous finish, whilst 
he condemned Browning for a use of intentionally and 
laboriously tortuous phrases, the darkness of which made 
the careless reader imagine that he was gazing into an 
abyss of wisdom too profound for his comprehension, 
whereas really they were sham windows behind whose 
blackness there was vacancy. In opposition to the 
methods which he imputed to these two poets, he held up 
that of Byron as a far truer model for imitation. Byron 
represented for him a mastership of a kind of speech 
which became poetry inevitably and inerrantly in the 
process of spontaneous utterance. True poetry, he con- 
tended, was poetry which is produced thus. Indeed we 
may sum up Mr Austin’s avowed theory of poetical style 
by saying that, according to him, a poet need only be 
sufficiently full of his subject, and the first word which 
occurs to him is inevitably and always the best. And 
this theory he undoubtedly follows in his practice. He 
looks on the true poetic style as the style of an im- 
provisator, and all his own poems are of the nature of 
improvisations, to correct which, he probably thinks, 
would be like taking the bloom off a plum. 

In our own judgment this theory is an absolutely 
and fatally mistaken one, and we see in Mr Austin’s own 
works one prolonged demonstration of its error. All 
his faults are traceable to this one source. It has made 
him the most careless, inaccurate, and unequal verse- 
writer with whom we have any acquaintance. In one 
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case out of ten his method may be successful, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is a failure. We will briefly 
mention some of the most glaring defects which result 
from it. Of these the most unpardonable is a frequent 
failure in his grammar. He uses constructions for which 
a fourth-form schoolboy would be caned, and constantly, 
when not lapsing into sentences which are literally not 
construable, he so misplaces his nouns, verbs, and parts 
of speech generally that he might pass for a half-educated 
foreigner rather than for an educated Englishman. His 
early satires are freest from this class of fault, but even 
in ‘The Season’ we find such a passage as the following : 


‘When mighty scribes wax emulous, to lull 
Uneasy dreamers and delude the dull, 
Of suppurating sores that ulcerate 
And draw the life-blood from the soundest State, 
As “social evils” elegantly prate.’ 


What Mr Austin apparently means is, ‘When mighty 
scribes are emulous to lull dreamers, and prate of ulcers 
as social evils’; but it took us a quarter of an hour to 
make this out. A stanza in ‘The Human Tragedy’ opens 
with this statement— Then Godfrid Gilbert saw.’ Opening 
the book after an interval of some years, and lighting on 
these words, we were wholly at a loss to know what the 
poet meant. We first thought that some new character 
had slipped into a later edition of the work, and that his 
name was Godfrid Gilbert. We were then in absolute 
doubt whether Godfrid saw Gilbert or Gilbert saw Godfrid, 
and only by a long study of the context could we assure 
ourselves that this last and least obvious of all the possible 
meanings was Mr Austin’s. In another stanza he says 
that Godfrid 
‘ still lacked, vicissitudes despite, 
The philosophic vision.’ 


These words can be turned into tolerable English only 
by repunctuating them, so as to make them mean that, 
despite his philosophic vision, Godfrid lacked vicissi- 
tudes ; but Mr Austin really means the precise reverse of 
this, the secret of the passage being that, with a truly 
astounding perversity, he makes the phrase ‘ vicissitudes 
despite ’ do duty for ‘ despite vicissitudes.’ He has, again, 
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a number of other habits which he indulges in merely for 
the sake of making his verses scan. For example, he writes 
‘to plummet’ a depth instead of to plumb, merely because 
the former contains two syllables instead of one. Worse 
still, without any compunction he uses, for the same 
reason, transitive verbs as intransitives. Thus, in one 
of the passages which we quoted for the sake of its fine 
music, he says ‘ the earthquake tormented and thundered.’ 
Tormented what? we ask. The verb ‘torment’ means 
nothing without some accusative to follow it. Mr Austin 
might just as well have said that Godfrid ‘ put on,’ if 
he wanted to tell us that Godfrid put on his socks. 
Another defect in his style, less crude than the above, 
but more deeply seated, is one which he has in a measure, 
we think, derived from Byron. Byron, when he began 
‘Childe Harold,’ adopted what has been well described as 
a kind of ‘ Wardour Street English’—a modern English 
sprinkled with pinchbeck and irrelevant medievalisms. 
Byron, with sound judgment, presently dropped this 
affectation. What Byron threw away Mr Austin has 
picked up. At any moment, if he wants two syllables 
instead of one, he has no compunction in writing ‘ doeth’ 
for ‘does.’ In the next verse, if he wants a monosyllable, 
he writes ‘does’ instead of ‘doeth.’ Normally, if he has 
to mention the foot-gear of a modern lady, he speaks 
of her ‘shoes.’ If he wants a rhyme to ‘moon,’ he will 
give us the same lady going about in ‘shoon.’ Similarly, 
when he is concerned with the movements of the Gari- 
baldian army, he describes the soldiers as being armed 
with ‘glaives’—a word which was an archaism even 
in the time of Spenser—while he speaks of an Italian 
peasant-girl as being ‘leal’ to the Madonna. Now when 
Spenser, and even Byron, used archaisms of this descrip- 
tion they had a deliberate purpose in doing so. They 
wished, by means of the exotic associations with which 
archaic words and forms are, as it were, scented, to create 
a certain medieval atmosphere. But Mr Austin has no 
such purpose as this. He seems, indeed, to be wholly 
insensible to those various and subtle secondary powers 
which association gives to words not in general use, 
unless, indeed, it is his opinion, as we are sometimes 
tempted to suppose, that any word is effective in poetry 
which would be ridiculous in ordinary life. If Mr Austin’s 
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Catholic heroine had not been a modern Italian, but the 
daughter of a Jacobite Scottish chieftain, there might 
have been some propriety in saying that she was ‘leal’ 
to the Madonna ; but to apply such a word to a daughter 
of the Mediterranean seaboard is like talking of her 
‘tartan, when what is meant is her petticoat. Spenser 
said that his knights wielded their ‘glaives,’ because his 
aim was to transport his readers from the present into 
a consistent past. He puts himself into a literary cos- 
tume designedly suited to the remote period in question ; 
but when Mr Austin talks about glaives in one stanza, 
and about the new French Chassepots in the next, he is 
like nothing so much as a man who takes a walk down 
Piccadilly with a Roman sandal on one foot and a 
Wellington boot on the other. There is a further class 
of defect which it is necessary to mention also—one 
which is certainly not peculiar to Mr Austin, but which 
is in his works conspicuous to an almost unique degree. 
This is his practice of reckless padding. The more valu- 
able parts of his verse we may compare to blocks of 
marble ; but whenever he has not at hand a sufficient 
supply of these, or he finds a difficulty in making two or 
three of them join, he fills in the gaps with any literary 
mud or rubble which happens to come handy. Some- 
times he does this for lack of a rhyme, sometimes for 
lack of a clause which shall round off a stanza. He thus 
almost spoils one of the most charming of the passages 
which we have quoted by speaking of a ‘ gable’s cliff’ 
instead of a gable, because he wants a rhyme for ‘if.’ 
Again, when he is speaking of a farewell pledge given by 
Olive, Mr Austin, solely in order to find a rhyme, tells us 
that this pledge was given ‘ by parting’s ledge.’ If this is 
‘a vile phrase, as we need no Polonius to tell us that it 
is, what will the reader think of the following incredible 
line which the author thrusts into a description, other- 
wise charming, of spring—‘ The pasture’s frisky innocents 
bucked up’? The responsibility for this utterance rests 
on the word ‘up,’ which is wanted as a rhyme to ‘cup.’ 
In another passage we have padding pure and simple ; 


‘Up came the sun, impetuous and red ; 
The moon turned deadly pale, fronting her foes ; 
Refused, spite overwhelming odds and ills, 
To share her sway, and died behind the hills.’ 
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Here we have every possible fault compressed into a 
small space. In the first place the conceit of the moon 
as the jealous adversary of the sun adds nothing to the 
effect of Mr Austin’s then hurrying narrative, but merely 
trips up the attention of the reader who pauses, as he 
must do, to understand it. It is, moreover, a very poor 
conceit in itself. It contains a gross inaccuracy of ex- 
pression, which inaccuracy is eked out with a piece of 
absolute nonsense. Who are the moon’s foes? If Mr 
Austin means anything, she has one foe only, who is the 
sun. If it is permissible to speak of her foe as her foes, it 
would be permissible to speak of the wife of a monogamist 
as his ‘wives.’ Further, the most careless reader will be 
at once driven to ask himself what in the world is the 
meaning of ‘overwhelming odds and ills’? If there are 
any phenomena of nature which put the idea of ‘ odds’ 
out of the question, surely these are the movements of 
the sun and moon. And if we put the question of odds 
aside, what state of mind, we must ask, is possible for 
any educated human being in which the moon can be 
pictured as receiving, at the hands of the sun, a series of 
‘overwhelming ills’? These examples which we have 
given of the defects of Mr Austin’s style are not occa- 
sional blots. Similar blots are scattered over every one 
of his pages, and a careless reader may be pardoned for 
regarding them as the principal feature of his works. 

We are not calling attention to these defects in Mr 
Austin’s style with a view to depreciating his merits. On 
the contrary we have devoted the larger part of this 
criticism to showing how various his merits are, and how 
unusual is the combination of them in the person of a 
single individual. Our object in dwelling on his defects 
has been rather to explain the reason why a voice which 
has so much to utter should in many quarters have met 
with very inadequate attention; and, by warning the 
reader of the obstacles which he will encounter in Mr 
Austin’s manner, to induce him to look through these to 
the matter which lies behind them. Even so, we should 
have felt reluctant to speak of his faults with severity if 
it had not been for the ample evidence which he affords 
us that he is perfectly able to avoid every one of them if 
he chose. In the whole of his prose works they are all 
of them conspicuously absent. There he is classically 
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lucid and classically void of affectation. There there are 
no lapses from grammar, no superfluous clauses, no 
affectations of praise, no torturings of the English 
language into feeble and irritating oddities. The faults 
in poetry which Mr Austin commits he commits with 
his eyes open. We have therefore no compunction in 
speaking of them with corresponding deliberation, more 
especially as he will probably disagree with us in con- 
sidering them faults at all. If such is his attitude he 
will at all events be consistent with his principles ; for it 
is to a deliberate theory of poetical style that we believe 
his faults to be due. To repeat what we have said 
already, we believe Mr Austin to be of opinion that, a 
genius for poetry being given, the first words which occur 
to the poet will be the best words. We ourselves believe, 
on the contrary, that, exceptional passages being allowed 
for, the first words that occur to him are far more likely 
to be the worst; and of this generalisation we look on 
Mr Austin’s poetry as affording a signal example. We 
must, however, in parting from him—or, as he himself 
would say, ‘in standing by parting’s ledge’—do him the 
justice to observe that if the gospel which he has to 
deliver had been less comprehensive and weighty, or less 
sincere and consistent through all its variety of detail, 
the defects of his delivery would have been incomparably 
less noticeable. In his ‘Human Tragedy,’ for example, 
whilst seeking to show, as he does, that the brightest 
lights of the spirit are darkened by the clouds of failure, 
he transmutes at the same time this doctrine into its 
converse, that the darkest clouds of failure have the 
brightest light for lining. Here we have pessimism de- 
feated and turned into a noble optimism; and we can 
only regret that a poem which has for its kernel a 
meaning of this scope and character should interpose 
between this meaning and the reader those ‘ overwhelm- 
ing odds and ills’ of style which its author does not so 
much lapse into as intentionally cultivate, or at all 
events refuse to remove. 
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Art. IX._THE RIGHT TO WORK. ae 


OF all the proposals put forward by the Socialist party 
none is more superficially attractive than the demand 
thét the State should make provision for the unemployed. 
The tragedy of unemployment appeals to all of us. Even 
those who have been relieved by the generosity of their 
parents, or by the favour of fortune, from the necessity of 
working for their living must feel sympathy with the 
‘man who is willing to work but can find no one to provide 
him with employment. That there are many such men in 
this country and in every country at this moment and at 
every moment is indisputable, and no one who has the 
least spark of human feeling can fail to be eager to 
\find some sure means of diminishing their number or 
jof abbreviating their period of unemployment. All 
this is common ground; it is only when we pass to 
the question of how to do what we all want done that 
divergence of opinion arises. There are some people 
who appear to imagine that every ill that human flesh is 
heir to can be swept away in the twinkling of an eye by 
passing an Act of Parliament. Even if they are not 
prepared to draft this wonderful measure themselves 
they have not the slightest doubt that it can be 
drafted, and they are willing to pin their faith to any 
scheme that is preached with sufficient emphasis or 
advertised with sufficient skill. When any one ventures 
to point out that the particular scheme which has 
momentarily secured their support is no remedy at all, 
they close the discussion by asking with impatient 
contempt, ‘What then is your remedy?’ They never 
pause to reflect that progress cannot be secured by blindly 
following the leadership of the blind, and that it is easier to 
advertise a quack medicine than to find a real remedy 
for a long standing disease. 

Nor can it be admitted that those who point out the 
failure of popular panaceas are always under an obligation 
themselves to propose some positive scheme of reform. 
Often the only remedy required is a negative one. Part 
of the trouble from which the world suffers is due to 
positive wrong-doing, and that cannot be prevented until 
men are willing to adopt the negative remedy of ab- 
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staining from wrong action. What proportion of our 
present day troubles may require this negative treatment 
we need not attempt to consider. It is however worth 
while to remember that in a certain code of conduct 
accepted as sacred, now and in past ages, by many millions 
of men, seventy per cent. of the rules laid down begin 
with the words ‘Thou shalt not.’ The importance of thus 
saying ‘No’ is not limited to individual conduct. It 
applies equally to measures proposed by the State. When 
the community is threatened with Acts of Parliament 
which would only aggravate the disease they are intended 
to cure, it becomes the urgent duty of men who love 
their country to oppose such false remedies to the utmost 
of their ability, and frankly to say, ‘We are not pre- 
pared to curein a moment diseases that have endured for 
centuries, but we are resolved, so far as our strength 
permits, to prevent you from making the disease worse.’ 
There is no pleasure in coming to such a negative 
conclusion. It is far more agreeable to delude oneself 
with the belief that all the poverty and suffering and 
sorrow in the world can be promptly cured by ad- 
ministering to the body politic a few well advertised 
social pills. Those who fail to succumb to such delusions 
have to bear the brunt of being called cold-hearted and 
hard-mouthed, indifferent to the welfare of the poor, and 
defenders of the wealth of the rich. These accusations 
are not pleasant, but they must be accepted as part of 
the day’s work by all who venture to point out that 
some momentarily fashionable remedy is either useless 
or actively harmful. The best consolation lies in remem- 
bering that it is not the business of thoughtful men to 
shout with the crowd, but to try and find out the truth. 
For these reasons it is of the utmost importance that 
the country should examine, carefully and critically, the 
proposal put forward by the Labour party for the creation 
of a statutory ‘right to work.’ This proposal is embodied 
in a Bill introduced into the House of Commons in July 
last and formally read a first time. The same Bill, if 
opportunity serves, is to be introduced next session. The 
essential clause of this Bill declares that, 
‘Where a workman has registered himself as unemployed, it 
shall be the duty of the local unemployment authority to 
provide work for him in connection with one or other of the 
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schemes hereinafter provided, or otherwise, or failing the 
provision of work, to provide maintenance, should necessity 
exist, for that person and for those depending on that person 
for the necessaries of life: provided that a refusal on the 
part of the unemployed workman to accept reasonable work 
upon one of these schemes, or employment upon conditions 
not lower than those that are standard to the work in the 
locality, shall release the local unemployment authority of its 
duties under this section.’ 


A subsequent clause provides that where unemploy- 
ment is due ‘to deliberate and habitual disinclination to 
work,’ the individual concerned may be subjected to 
control for a period not exceeding six months, ‘ which 
period must be passed in the performance of reasonable 
work under the supervision or control of the local 
unemployment authority. The rest of the Bill deals 
with the machinery for carrying out the principle above 
quoted. In addition to the ‘local unemployment authori- 
ties, there is to be a ‘central unemployment committee,’ 
composed of representatives of trade unions and of the 
principal government offices. These bodies between them 
are to frame schemes for setting the unemployed to work. 
The money is to be found partly by the local authorities 
and partly by the Imperial Exchequer. 

To most people these proposals will seem somewhat 
startling. That, however, is only because we have for- 
gotten the follies as well as the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Similar proposals were actually embodied in the statute 
law of England more than three hundred years ago, 
while even before that date voluntary attempts were 
made by the municipalities to organise work for the 
unemployed. As early as 1557 the old palace of Bride- 
well was converted into an institution in which various 
industries were carried on by men who could not obtain 
employment elsewhere. This London example was 
followed by a good many other municipalities in the full 
spirit of modern municipal socialism. Moreover, just as 
the Labour party to-day provides for the case of persons 
afflicted with ‘a deliberate and habitual disinclination 
to work,’ so did our ancestors provide for the incorrigible 
idler. Under various statutes vagrants and idlers of 
either sex were liable to be whipped ‘till their bodies 
be bloody,’ with the additional refinement in some cases 
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of being bored through the ear. They might also be 
committed into slavery for a period of years, and if 
they ran away they might be enslaved for life. When 
these gentle methods of persuasion failed, the incorrigible 
idler was finally disposed of by hanging. “ 

Some modern socialists are fond of appealing to the 
socialistic legislation of Queen Elizabeth as a glorious 
example for the statesmanship of to-day. They forget 
to say whether they are also in favour of reviving the 
whippings and the slavery and the hangings that were 
part of the Elizabethan régime. Nor do they attempt to 
explain how it happened that legislation which they re- 
gard as so supremely excellent should have proved so com- 
plete a failure. The powers conferred upon the guardians 
of the poor by the Act of 1601 have never been specifically 
repealed. They were even extended so late as the year 
1819. Even now it is doubtful whether a socialistic 
board of guardians would not be legally entitled, under 
the Act of Elizabeth, to raise money from the parish in 
order to provide a ‘convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff to set the 
poor on work.’ At any rate down to 1834 the socialists 
had their chance. For more than two centuries the system 
which they wish to revive could legally be put into opera- 
tion in any parish, and was put into operation in many 
parishes. Yet everybody knows that the system was 
an absolute failure. Instead of diminishing poverty it 
added to the numbers and to the degradation of the 
poor.’ On this point the evidence collected by the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 1834 is conclusive. It shows 
that where the poor law was administered on the 
principles which it is now proposed to re-establish, idlers 
were multiplied and poverty was increased. 

As even this long experience does not suffice to 
convince some minds, it is worth while briefly to describe 
the main features of a more modern experiment. Early 
in the year 1848 a revolution took place in France. The | 
king was expelled and a republican government was 
established. The new Government was inspired by 
socialistic theories and was completely dominated by | 
the working classes of Paris. One of the first acts of | 
the new Government was to decree the right to work 
which our English socialists sixty years later are now 
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shouting for as a new thing. The text of the decree is as 
follows :— 


‘Le Gouvernement provisoire de la République francaise s’en- 
gage 4 garantir l’existence de l’ouvrier par le travail. Il 
s’engage 4 garantir du travail a tous les citoyens.’ (Decree of 


February 25, 1848.) 


On the next day, Feb. 26, the Government proceeded to 
decree the ‘immediate establishment of national work- 
shops (ateliers nationaux). It was easier to make this 
decree than tocarry it out. Buta happy accident occurred. 
A young man named Emile Thomas, armed with a letter of 
introduction, called on March 3 on the Minister of Public 
Works and offered to organise the unemployed in accord- 
ance with the ideas of Saint Simon. He hoped, with the 
aid of the pupils of the Central School of Engineering, to 
maintain order among the men, especially by employing 
moral influence. His offer was accepted by the Ministry 
with effusive gratitude. A disused building in the Parc 
Monceaux, which had been part of a royal villa, was 
assigned to him for his headquarters. Here M. Thomas 
and his mother established their private ménage in some 
upper rooms; accommodation being also provided for 
the principal officials. The rest of the building was left 
free for the work of brigading the unemployed. No 
time was wasted. On March 5, two days after his first 
interview with the Ministry, M. Thomas summoned a 
conference of the mayors of the different districts of 
Paris and expounded his scheme. He promised to be 
ready on March 9 to enrol a first batch of 3000 men 
from one of the most distressed districts, the other 
districts to follow in daily sequence. On March 8 he 
gathered together the pupils of the Central School of 
Engineering at the Pare Mongeaux and explained their 
duties to them. ‘I found them,’ he says, ‘filled with 
zeal and animated with the best intentions.’ The 
next morning the enrolment of the first 3000 men 
began. The unit of organisation was the squad of 
eleven men under a ‘chief’; next came the brigade of 
five squads under a ‘brigadier, and soon. The rates of 
pay were not high. The workers received 2 francs on 
days of activity and 14 francs on days of inactivity; the 
squad chiefs received slightly more, and the brigadiers 
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received 3 francs a day whether work was going on or 
not. The first job was to root up the trunks of the trees 
that had been destroyed during the revolutionary 
fighting on the boulevards, and to plant new ones. 
This only required the labour of a few hundred men; 
and it was decided to send the others on foot to fetch 
tools from the forts round Paris, and to fetch young 
trees from distant nurseries. ‘This method of trans- 
port, remarks M. Thomas, ‘was at once absurd and 
ruinous; but what did the loss of a few hundred francs 
matter in comparison with the terrible example of giving 
a subsidy to idle men?’ The next day an additional 
1200 men arrived, many of them bringing personal 
recommendations from prominent politicians asking that 
they should be given posts as superintendents. The 
difficulty of finding work for all these men grew every 
day more serious. ‘Each day I went to the Ministry of 
Public Works; each day I returned with the reply, “ the 
engineers have found no jobs yet.”’ 

On March 15 M. Thomas had 14,000 men unoccupied. 
To meet this serious situation the government engineers 
were instructed by the Ministry to specify works that 
were possible, rather than works that were really useful, 
and a number of schemes of road-making and levelling 
were adopted, and gave work to most of the men 
already enrolled. But fresh supplies of unemployed 
continued to arrive, and even at this early stage it was 
discovered that many of the men were not passionately 
eager for work. They preferred to draw 14 francs a 
day for inactivity, rather than 2 francs for doing more 
or less hard work. To meet this difficulty the inactivity 
pay was reduced to 1 franc, but still the numbers con- 
tinued to grow. Indeed so lax was the administration 
that many men came to draw their 1 franc as unem- 
ployed, and then quietly went off to earn their living in 
their ordinary employment. Other men inscribed them- 
selves in several different brigades and drew pay from 
each. All this irregularity went on in spite of a host of 
clerks and supervisors, who had been provided with 
posts at headquarters on political recommendation. 
Emile Thomas writes that he received recommendations 
from all the members of the provisional government— 
from one member no less than 700—and also from their 
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wives, their children, and their doorkeepers. He adds 
that the ateliers nationaux were looked upon by the 
Ministry as a drain for drawing off the suppurating 
horde of place-hunters and parasites.* Less bitter but 
more tragic is the account he gives of the receipt of 
an order from the Ministry of Public Works to deal all 
at once with the claims of six hundred persons, ‘ dramatic 
artists, painters, sculptors, designers, bank clerks, and 
shop assistants.’ These men had addressed to the 
Ministry the following pitiful plea :— 


‘The republic has guaranteed work to every citizen. We 
have none. We do not ask that work should be given to us, 
as was promised, each in our own occupation. We know that 
this would be impossible. But at least give us the oppor- 
tunity of honourably earning the bread we need. We are at 
the end of our resources, and the municipal authorities refuse 
to give us tickets of admission to the ateliers nationaux 
because we wear the clothes to which we have been accus- 
tomed and not the dress of workmen. Yet we are worthy of 
pity as well as they.’ 


M. Thomas promptly took on the whole of the 600 and 
employed them to act as inspectors of pay-sheets, and to 
visit the ordinary workmen in their homes and report on 
their ‘ physical and moral condition.’ 

It is important to note that only a few attempts, 
and those only affecting a very small number of men, 
were made by M. Thomas to organise any industry other 
than road-making, levelling, and unskilled work of that 
character. On the other hand, M. Louis Blane obtained 
the permission of the Government, to organise, partly on 
co-operative, partly on socialist principles, a workshop for 
the supply of clothes and saddlery to the army. Some 
workshops for women were also started, and one or two 
other stray experiments were made. The taxpayer bore 
the cost of all these enterprises, and most of them dis- 
appeared in the general crash that brought the ateliers 
nationaux to an end. 








* ¢‘T’administration des ateliers nationaux était devenue pour chacun de 
ces messieurs de pouvoir une sorte d’exutoire par ow ils écoulaient soit 
les protégés de leurs amis, soit les solliciteurs et les coureurs de places, 
parasites inévitables,’ etc. (‘Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux,’ by Emile 
Thomas, p. 85.) 
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As above stated, it was on March 9 that the enrol- 
meut at the ateliers nationaux began with 3000 men. By 
the end of April this number had risen to over 100,000, and 
most of the men had ceased to make even a pretence of 
working. Early in May one of the Ministers delivered 
an oration to these ‘national workmen,’ and ventured to 
refer to the duty of working. The remark was received 
with murmurs of disapproval. Meanwhile the financial 
situation was growing every day more serious. The pro- 
visional government had been replaced by a National 
Assembly regularly elected by the whole of France. The 
necessity of finding the money for the ateliers nationaux 
fell upon the Assembly, and every additional million 
francs demanded met with increased protests from the 
deputies. These national workshops, or gangs of national 
workmen, had been in existence barely two months, and 
already they were recognised as a dangerous drain upon 
the strength of the nation. M. Emile Thomas, the enthu- 
siastic organiser of the scheme, did his best ; he seems to 
have acted honestly, and he certainly preached honesty 
to others. At the same time he could not resist the 
temptation of utilising the great army of men whom he 
controlled as an instrument with which to threaten the 
Government. At last the situation became intolerable, 
and on May 26 he was craftily kidnapped, by order of the 
Government, and sent under police escort to Bordeaux. 
An attempt was then made by the Government to substi- 
tute piece work for day-work, and also to send back to 
the provinces the men who had poured into Paris to 
enjoy the subsidised idleness provided in the ateliers 
nationaux. On June 22 an order was issued that all the 
national workmen between 17 and 25 were to enlist in the 
army, and that if they failed to do so they would cease to 
be entitled to maintenance. A large number of the rest 
of the men were ordered to enrol themselves for work in 
the country. \An insurrection instantly broke out, barri- 
cades were erected, and for three days it was uncertain 
whether the Government or the unemployed would win. 
It was only on the fourth day that General Cavaignac 
was able to report that ‘order had triumphed over 
anarchy. Some 3000 persons were killed in the fighting, 
on one side or the other, and 3376 insurgents were 
arrested and transported to Algeria. That was the end 
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of the ‘ right to work’ under the French Republic of 1848. 
In the words of Levasseur, ‘ Jamais insurrection parisienne 
n’avait jusque-la fait verser tant de sang et causé tant de 
deuils.’ 

It is important to note that the Government respon- 
sible for the famous decree of February 25 establishing 
the ‘right to work’ was not a Government chosen by the 
people. It consisted of a little group of socialists who, 
by virtue of an unexpectedly successful street riot, had 
been able to seize supreme power. They had for at least 
two months the whole machinery of the Government of 
France at their command, and they failed miserably. 

Let us turn to another nation where a similar disaster 
was happily prevented by constitutional means. In the 
year 1893 the Swiss socialists put forward a proposal for 
the passing of a federal law which would guarantee 
sufficiently paid labour to every Swiss citizen. This pro- 
posal was supported by 52,000 signatures, and was, in ac- 
cordance with the excellent constitution of Switzerland, 
submitted to a vote of the whole people.* The voting 
took place in June 1894, and the proposed ‘ right to work’ 
was negatived by 308,289 votes to 75,880. 

The prudence thus displayed by the democratic people 
of Switzerland has unfortunately not been repeated in 
the proceedings of the more aristocratic Government of 
Great Britain. Under the late Ministry, which was in 
name Conservative, an Act was passed which went 
perilously near to establishing the right to work. Under 
this Act a new authority has been created with the idea 
of providing employment at the expense of the ratepayer 
for those who claim to be unemployed. Fortunately the 
authors of this Act had not the courage to permit the 
new authority to make a direct levy upon the ratepayer, 
but it can act indirectly by inciting the borough councils to 
invent artificial jobs in order to make work for the un- 
employed. Some of these bodies had already shown that 





* The substantive clause of the proposal submitted to the Swiss electors 
was as follows: ‘Das Recht auf ausreichend lohnende Arbeit ist jedem 
Schweizerbiirger gewiahrleistet. Die Gesetzgebung des Bundes hat diesem 
Grundsatze unter Mitwirkung der Kantone und der Gemeinden in jeder 
méglichen Weise praktische Geltung zu verschaffen.’ (The right to suffi- 
ciently paid labour is guaranteed to every Swiss citizen. The federal 
legislature, in co-operation with the cantons and communes, will give 
practical effect to this principle in every possible way.) 


P 2 
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they needed no such incitement. Both in the metropolis 
and in provincial boroughs relief works have been fre- 
quently started during the last few winters, with the 
result that the money of the ratepayer has been wasted, 
and the number of the unemployed has been increased. 
One Local Government Board inspector reports (‘ Times,’ 
Nov. 22, 1905) that in the principal towns of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire the conditions under which relief 
works have been established ‘afford every likelihood of a 
stereotyped class of men being evolved who will be content 
to live on three days’ work a week.’ Another inspector 
writes :— 

‘Irregular relief work has such charms that numerous in- 


stances have been noted of men throwing up regular wages at 
18s. and 19s. a week to earn from 5s. to 7s. in a stone-yard.’ 


In the case of the Manchester and Salford relief works 
it is reported that 

‘Many men under a labour test left their work and forfeited 
the day’s relief in order to join a procession of the unem- 
ployed.’ 


An official from a country union writes in December 
1905 (‘ Times,’ Dec. 26, 1905) : 


‘The scum of England is besieging London in the hope of 
sharing in the Queen’s Unemployed Fund. Last week our 
worst character, who is known in all the gaols but two, and 
in many of the workhouses in England and Wales, took his 
discharge and announced his intention of proceeding direct to 
London to share in the great fund.’ 


As an example of the kind of work provided by our 
sapient municipalities, we find that the borough of 
Stepney, in the winter of 1904-5, abandoned the use of 
road-sweeping machines and employed hand labour 
instead, with the result that work which should have cost 
only 4861. actually cost 35691. 

This may be regarded as an extreme case, but it only 
differs in degree from the experience of other borough 
councils in London. In every case the employment of | 
the unemployed led to a wasteful expenditure of public 
money. The work was done less efficiently and at greater | 
cost than it would have been done by ordinary workmen. | 
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The efficient workman lost a job in order that room 
might be made for one or more inefficients. Mr Humphry, 
a poor law guardian of Paddington, writes: 


‘I can speak from experience of one case of a vigorous young 
labourer bearing a very good character who was discharged 
from the parks because the unemployed were going to do his 
work; he told us that there were forty-six more in the same 
position !’ 


Thus the famous right to work resolves itself into the 
right of one man to take another man’s job. 

As a final example of the results that ensue when 
public bodies attempt to make work for the unemployed, 
take the case of the reclamation works at Fambridge 
undertaken by the Central Unemployed Body for Lon- 
don. On Nov. 26, 1906, in answer to a question in the 
House of Commons, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board stated that the total sum estimated to be 
expended on these works was 17,950/.; that about 200 
acres of land were to be reclaimed; and that the value 
of the land after reclamation would be about 5/. an acre. 
So that the Central Unemployed Body is spending nearly 
18,0007. in order to get back 1000/. 

Let us now pass from these examples of the failure 
of professedly practical schemes for making work for 
the unemployed, and proceed to consider the economic 
and moral principles involved. The proposition put 
forward by the socialists is that every man has a right 
to work. It is an excellent proposition for attracting 
applause, but it will not bear a moment's serious con- 
sideration. As it stands the proposition is meaningless, 
for the right to work is clearly worth nothing unless 
somebody is willing to pay for the work done. What 
the socialists really mean when they say that a man 
has a right to work is that he has a right to claim 
wages at the expense of people who do not want his 
work. That is a very different proposition, and we will 
presently deal with it. 

First, however, it is important: to note that the 
socialists themselves deny that very right to work which 
they profess to claim. They contend that a man has 
no right to work, though he may be anxious to work, 
if the conditions of employment are such as meet with 
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their disapproval. English socialists have not yet gone 
so far as specifically to claim that they are justified in 
using physical force to prevent men from working, al- 
though one of their number has publicly pointed out the 
persuasive value of broken bottles. Continental socialists 
are less modest in their demands. In the city of Basle in 
Switzerland there is a police regulation of long standing 
which very properly prohibits the use of violence, threats, 
or personal abuse with the object of compelling persons 
to take part in labour disputes or to abstain from work. 
During the summer of 1907 the socialists of Basle formally 
proposed that this regulation should be repealed. Their 
proposal was submitted, by means of the referendum, to 
a popular vote of all the electors of the city and was re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. 

It is clear from this illustration, as well as from the 
logic of the case, that when the socialists demand the 
right to work the thing they ask for is not the thing they 
want. They ask for work ; they want wages. Most of us 
can sympathise with the demand for wages. Most of 
us are wage earners, dependent for our living upon the 
wages we earn. But most of us have long ago learnt 
that in order to get wages a man must offer work which 
somebody wants, and must take the trouble to discover 
that somebody. If he fails to do this he is not justified 
in asking Parliament to force other people to pay him 
a wage for doing something which they do not want 
done. Possibly many people might be willing, as they 
certainly ought to be willing, to give him a helping 
hand. The duty of the strong to help the weak, of 
the fortunate to help the unfortunate, is instinctive 
in us because we are human beings. The beasts of the 
forest have no such instinct; they are pitiless to one 
another. But this duty that men feel because they are 
men, is not discharged, it is not even recognised, when 
the State compulsorily takes from Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
part of the wages which they earn, or part of the property 
which they possess, and hands the money over to some 
individual whom they perhaps have never seen. There 
is no trace of human kindliness in such a transaction as 
this. The whole proceeding is impersonal and mechanical. 
It cannot possibly create any feeling of comradeship, 
or of sympathy with suffering. On the contrary, it 


- 
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may easily create a bitter sense of injustice and wrong 
Therefore, on moral grounds, there is nothing what- 
ever to be said in defence of the socialist proposal that 
people who have failed to find work—including those 
who have not looked for it—should be provided with 
wages by the State at the expense of men who have 
been more persistent or more fortunate. Such a policy, 
if carried into execution on any considerable scale, would 
certainly arouse an angry feeling of resentment, and 
thus tend to destroy that very sense of human comrade- 
ship which is so important an element of social progress. 

This moral mischief would be so serious that we 
should hardly be justified in risking it for any economic 
advantage however great. When, however, we examine 
the economic aspects of the proposed right to work, 
we find that this socialist proposal is as unsound economi- 
cally as it is dangerous morally. If every man knew 
that when he was out of work he had only to present 
himself at some government depdét, and that he would 
there obtain a definite wage in return for some undefined 
work, a large number of men would abandon their present 
occupations for the sake of a softer job. 

That, indeed, is part of the programme of the Socialist 
party. They have a belief that by making soft jobs at 
the taxpayer’s expense they can improve the general 
condition of the wage-earning classes. The fallacy arises 
from neglecting to ask what the taxpayer would have 
done with his money if he had not been compelled to 
give it up to the Government to pay for these soft jobs. 
Of necessity he would have spent it, directly or indirectly, 
in paying wages. When a lady buys a hat she is, in 
effect, paying the wages, not only of the workgirl who 
made the hat, but also of the operative who wove the 
ribbons or plaited the straw, and of the sailors, railway- 
men, carters, clerks, shop-assistants and others who, by 
their labour, all contributed to the bringing together 
of the materials of which the hat is composed, and to 
its conveyance to the final purchaser. All these persons 
are ultimately dependent for their wages—or to be 
strictly accurate, for a proportional part of their wages— 
upon the lady who buys the hat. It may be that some 
ladies buy too many hats. That is a moral question 
upon which a few words may presently be said. For 
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the moment we are only concerned with the economic 
fact that a lady, by buying a hat, provides payment for 
the persons employed in making the hat and conveying 
it to her head. The same economic sequence of events 
applies to any money that is saved. By saving money 
a man transfers his power of spending it to the company 
or firm or corporation or government with whom he 
invests the money. In every case the money is spent, 
and, in being spent, provides for the payment of wages. 
When, then, money is taken from the taxpayer by the 
Government in order to provide wages for the unem- 
ployed, the people whose wages it now provides must 
suffer. 

The position will be made clearer by taking a simple 
illustration. Suppose that an extra tax of 50l. a year is 
imposed upon a well-to-do citizen in order to obtain 
money for paying wages to the unemployed, and suppose 
that the well-to-do citizen finds that the most convenient 
way of meeting this extra burden is to get rid of one 
of his gardeners. It then becomes obvious that the 
supposed remedy has done nothing to remove the evil of 
unemployment. One unemployed man has been brought 
into employment, one gardener has been thrown out 
of employment. 

That is what always happens, and always must 
happen. Every penny of public money raised by tax- 
ation comes out of private pockets, and therefore 
every plus of public expenditure is accompanied by a 
minus of private expenditure. At the very best, govern- 
ment expenditure, whether for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed or for any other purpose, only shifts employment. 
It takes away work from the persons who would have 
been employed by private individuals and gives work 
to the persons selected for State employment. 

Up to a certain point this transference of employment 
is necessary. It is necessary that some men should be 
deprived of work as labourers or gardeners or grooms 
in order that they. or other men may be employed as 
soldiers or sailors or policemen. It is necessary that 
cotton-spinners and iron-smelters, bootmakers and 
barbers, should often be short of work in order that 
money may be found to pay the salaries of his Majesty’s 
judges and of a limited number of Cabinet Ministers and 
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government clerks. Until the anarchist millennium 
arrives these government employés are necessary to 
keep the social machine in working order. Without 
them the economic structure of society—bad though it 
may be—would be dissolved into a worse chaos. But 
government employés, whatever their rank, and what- 
ever the excuse for employing them, must justify their 
expenditure by the work they do. Unless this govern- 
ment work is more valuable to the nation than the work 
done by the persons thrown out of private employment 
there is no net gain. An unemployed man who is set to 
do useless work as an excuse for paying him wages is a 
mere drag upon the wealth of the nation. Economically 
it is far better that the money required for his wage 
should remain with the taxpayers to be spent by them, 
let us assume, in paying for the work of an additional 
boot-black. In each case the nation has to keep a man 
and to provide him with food and clothing and house- 
room, but in the case of an unemployed man who is only 
playing at work the nation gets back nothing; in the 
case of the boot-black it gets back cleaned and polished 
boots. 

The sole test then is the test of utility. Does the 
nation want the new work, on which it is proposed to 
employ the unemployed, as much as it wants the old work 
now being done by persons who will be thrown out of 
employment when the taxpayer is called upon to pay for 
the new work? Only one answer is possible to that 
question. If the nation really wanted this new work 
done, we should set about doing it without regard to the 
problem of employment. We do not engage postmen in 
order to provide wages for the unemployed. We engage 
them because we want our letters carried. In the same 
-way if we came to the conclusion that it was desirable to 
plant forests on the moors of Scotland or Yorkshire we 
should set about that business with the sole idea of doing 
the work as efficiently and as economically as possible. 
We should get together the workmen best suited to the 
job, and give them, as far as possible, permanent billets. 
Their employment on this work would make no difference 
to the present unemployed problem. The trees that it is 
proposed to plant upon Scotch moors will give back no 
return for many years to come. In the meantime the 
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men employed in planting and tending them can only be 
paid with money which otherwise would have been used 
to pay the wages of other persons. Consequently, there 
is no addition to the sum total of present employment. 
One man has been thrown out of work and another man 
brought into work. In a word, we cannot create addi- 
tional employment unless simultaneously we create 
additional wealth with which to pay for it. 

This proposition is so important that it is well to 
enlarge upon it. By employment is clearly meant paid 
employment. Nobody would stir up a political agitation 
to secure the privilege of working without pay. What 
then is pay? In the first instance pay is made in money, 
but the money is promptly converted into the things and 
services the workman wants for his own life and the life 
of his family—bread and butter and cheese, coats and 
shirts and stockings, chairs and tables, saucepans and fire- 
grates, timber for flooring, and tiles for a roof. Without 
these things he cannot live ; these and similar commodities 
and conveniences are the things he works for. They are 
his pay. At once, then, it becomes clear that we cannot 
increase the sum total of paid employment unless we also 
increase the volume of commodities and conveniences 
which all men want. None of the proposed schemes for 
State employment for the unemployed do this. They are 
all designed, not to produce things that somebody wants, 
but to provide an excuse for paying wages to people who 
cannot find work. In every case the work is made for 
the sake of the workman, and that very fact implies that 
the work is not wanted for its own sake. It is therefore 
less valuable to the nation than work undertaken for 
ordinary commercial or national motives. Yet, in order 
that this work may be paid for, the taxpayer is deprived of 
the power to pay for work that he wanted done. His em- 
ployés will lose their employment. Men who were doing 
something that was wanted will cease to work, in order 
that others may be employed upon something that is not 
wanted. Under such conditions the production of desirable 
things, or wealth, will be diminished ; there will be less 
wealth available for the payment of labour, and therefore 
less employment. This is why schemes of State employ- 
ment for the unemployed of necessity intensify the very 
evil they are intended to remedy, and ought, therefore, to 
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be resolutely and relentlessly opposed by all who wish to 
diminish the hideous evil of unemployment. 

We can only diminish that evil by improving the 
organisation of industry so that work is made less 
irregular, and by increasing the efficiency of labour so 
that more wealth is produced. In the case of seasonal 
trades, men should be encouraged to learn a second trade 
so that they may be able to work all the year round. In 
the case of intermittent work such as dock labour, it 
ought to be possible to organise unskilled labour on a 
semi-military system through the agency of some labour 
company or labour trust. In such an organisation the 
men would receive a retaining wage as servants of the 
labour company, and an additional payment when sent 
out to work. There seems no reason why a company for 
the supply of manual labour should not be as commercially 
successful, and as nationally beneficial, as a railway 
company that supplies transport or a gas company that 
supplies light. More generally, we want to encourage 
permanence in the contracts between workmen and 
employers. The period of engagement ought in most 
industries to be lengthened, and the contract of employ- 
ment ought always to provide for reasonable notice on 
either side before the engagement is terminated. In 
these and in other directions there is enormous scope for 
the improvement of our industrial organisation both in 
outline and in detail; but this valuable work has been 
largely neglected, while money and time have been 
lavished upon charitable and semi-socialistic schemes 
which only deal with external symptoms and leave the 
inward disease as bad or worse than before. 

In addition to improving the organisation of industry 
we must, if we wish to make any serious progress, increase 
the efficiency of labour. The most potent instrument for 
this purpose is the extended use of machinery. There 
was a time when the working classes of this country 
were bitterly opposed to the extension of machinery, 
and even now traces of the old spirit are still to be found ; 
but on the whole the value of machinery to the wage 
earner is now so fully recognised that it is hardly worth 
while to say a word in explanation of its economic effect. 
Not only does the machine increase the earning power of 
each individual workman, but by multiplying commodities 
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it lowers their price and benefits the workman in his 
capacity as a consumer as well as in his capacity as a 
producer. 

In the same way Free-trade, by placing at our 
command the more fertile soil or the more favourable 
climate of other lands, enables us to add to those com- 
modities which are the real wages of labour, and thus 
to increase employment. The wheat grown on. the 
broad and sunny plains of Argentina is. cheaper and 
better than the wheat grown in the moisture-laden 
atmosphere of England. It yields cheaper and better 
bread. But if bread be cheaper every housewife in the 
country will have more money left to spend on other 
things, and by buying these other things she is giving . 
employment to British labour in factory and in workshop. 

Next in importance, if not of even greater importance, 
is the question of the output of work by the individual 
workman. No one familiar with the facts will deny that 
the wealth production of this country is very seriously 
diminished by the prevalence of the absurd theory that a 
man who works hard is keeping another man out of a job. 
If this were true, then it would follow that the best way 
in which a workman could help his comrades would be by 
doing no work at all, which leads to the absurdity that 
constant employment will be secured for everybody when 
nobody does any work. The fallacy, of course, arises from ° 
forgetfulness of the fact that the wealth produced by the 
work of one man constitutes the wages of another, and 
that the real employers of the working classes are, in the 
main, the working classes themselves. The more wealth 
each workman produces the greater is the sum available 
for the wages of other workmen. Unfortunately the 
absurd theory above referred to is not only widely held 
but widely acted upon. ' Many workmen, when paid by 
time, deliberately make a rule of doing, not the maxi- 
mum which their strength and health would reasonably 
permit, but the minimum which will pass muster with 
the foreman. ‘The amount of labour power thus annually 
wasted and lost for ever is incalculable. This important 
question may be commended to the consideration of trade 
union leaders. There is no point on which their influence 
could more profitably be employed for the advantage of 
the men they lead. It would be well if every trade union 
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placed at the head of its rules some such declaration as 
the following : 


‘It is the duty of every member of this society to work to 
the best of his ability in return for the wages he has agreed 
to accept. Any member who is proved to be deliberately 
evading this obligation will be expelled from the society.’ 


It is hardly necessary to add that the moral obligation 
to work to the best of one’s ability is not confined to the 
. wage-earning classes. A clear obligation rests upon men 
‘and women of independent means to do useful work how- 
ever wealthy they may be. By working they give back 
to the community something in return for what they 
consume, and to that extent they increase the wealth 
available for the use of the nation. To sum up in a sen- 
tence: the right to work which socialists claim does not 
exist and cannot exist; but the duty to work does exist, 
and if we all discharge that duty to the best of our ability 
there will be no lack of means to provide for the payment 
of everybody. 

There will, however, still remain the possibility that the 
wealth produced so plentifully may be spent so carelessly 
that many members of the community will still be unable 
to obtain the requisites for decent human life. The ques- 
tion of expenditure must therefore be considered as well 
as the question of production. Indeed, as an immediate 
issue, it is almost the most important, for if the expendi- 
ture of all classes were wisely directed we could, even 
with our present production of wealth, secure an immense 
improvement in the comfort and well-being of the poorer 
classes. 

There is first the question of drink. No one familiar 
with the facts will deny that it is quite a common thing 
for a workman who is earning 25s. to 30s. a week to 
spend five or six of those shillings on drink alone. In 
bad cases the proportion of drink expenditure to home 
expenditure is far higher. Now not only does this extra- 
vagant expenditure upon one item of personal gratification 
lower the standard of home life; it also diminishes the 
earning capacity of the workman himself. 

Betting is another habit which is often carried to such 
excess as to destroy the industry of the workman and to 
deprive his family of the necessaries of life. Hardly less 
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serious is the waste due to the carelessness or the ignor- 
ance of the housewife. Those who work among the poor . 
are constantly reminded that the waste of good food that 
daily goes on in poor households is appalling, and that 
there is a similar waste of clothing through inability or 
unwillingness to give what our grandmothers were fond 
of calling ‘astitch in time.’ In this matter, unfortunately, 
false economic theories and foolish social standards block 
the way to improvement. In all classes there is an idea 
that wasteful expenditure is ‘ good for trade,’ and that the 
prevention of waste savours of meanness. Purely waste- 
ful expenditure—for example, burning electric light in an 
empty room or throwing good food upon the dust heap— 
only destroys wealth, and thus diminishes the means avail- 
able for paying wages. As Bastiat pointed out more than 
sixty years ago, when a window-pane is broken a job is 
indeed made for the glazier; but if the pane had not 
been broken the shilling paid for its replacement would 
have been available for some other purpose, say, to pay 
the baker for making a cake, and the world would have 
been a shilling cake to the good. The present generation 
has unfortunately forgotten the instinctive wisdom of its 
grandparents, who acted upon the maxim ‘waste not, 
want not’; nor has it yet been educated to the wider 
truth that all waste involves a needless diminution of 
the wealth out of which wages are paid, and thus re- 
duces the income of the wage-earning classes. If the 
waste and the drink and the betting that daily go on 
could be brought to an end, the improvement effected in 
the condition of the wage-earning classes would secure 
far more than is offered by the whole budget of social 
reforms which Parliament is asked to provide. 

Needless to say, it is not the poorer classes only who 
are to blame for foolish expenditure. At both ends of 
the social scale there is a wicked waste of national wealth, 
and even the middle classes will, in their franker moments, 
admit that, while possessing most of the virtues of man- 
kind, they are not quite perfect, even when they call 
themselves socialists. A prominent and prosperous 
socialist, when recently challenged with regard to the 
spaciousness of his own manner of living, seemed to think 
that it was a sufficient defence to answer that he was 
enabled to rob the community because of our iniquitous 
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social system, which he hoped would some day be changed. 
Yet surely the. proposition here implied is the very 
negation of social morality. The possession of wealth 
means power to command human labour. When we 
spend our money we are in effect ordering our fellow- 
creatures to do something that we want done; and 
whether it is a wise thing or a foolish thing that we 
want, the thing will be done. Surely, then, some respon- 
sibility rests upon those who possess this irresistible 
power. No man has a moral right to compel a whole 
army of workmen to spend their days in the performance 
of tasks which merely minister to his pleasure. The 
chance which has placed such power in his hand does 
not relieve him of the duty of acting as a responsible 
member of the human family, not as an irresponsible 
unit in a chaos of atoms. 

This is why it was cautiously hinted above that some 
ladies possibly spend too much money on hats. We 
should all be sorry if no pretty hats were ever to be seen ; 
but we have to realise that one fashionable hat will often 
cost as much as twenty quite reasonably pretty ones 
which would have given pleasure to twenty women 
instead of one. Of course it is possible that a lady, when 
she buys an expensive hat, is thinking more of the pleasure 
she will give to others by displaying a beautiful object 
for the public eye to rest upon, than of the pleasure she 
will herself derive from the pride of possession. That is 
a good enough defence, if defence were needed, for a 
reasonable expenditure on personal adornment, and few 
men would be rash enough to attempt to say what is a 
reasonable scale of feminine expenditure. The whole 
point is that what we spend upon ourselves cannot be 
spent upon others. The fact that we give employment 
by our personal expenditure is no moral defence for it 
We should give just as much employment, neither more 
nor less, if we spent the same amount of money on other 
people. A man may add another storey to his own 
house, or he may build half a dozen houses for his poorer 
neighbours. In each case the same amount of honest 
employment has been given, but in the one case he has 
added a little bit to his own personal satisfaction, in the 
other case he has conferred a boon of the utmost value 
upon those less fortunate than himself, 
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It does not follow that a man has no right to think of 
himself in spending his money. The whole question is 
one of balance. We owe a duty to ourselves as well as to_ 
others; we owe a duty to others as well as to ourselves. 
And this is the final reason why we should refuse to treat 
the State as a universal providence, for if we look to 
the State to supply all our wants and discharge all our 
duties we destroy at one and the same time our capacity 
for individual initiative and our sense of moral obligation. 
If the rich man is told that he is to be taxed 2s., 3s., 4s. 
in the £ to provide work for the unemployed, pensions 
for the aged, or food for other people’s children, why 
should he worry to make good use of the power that 
fortune has placed in his hands? It will be vain to tell 
him that he ought not to squander his fortune on selfish 
ephemeral pleasure, but so to use it as to add to the per- 
manent wealth of his country and to the happiness of her 
people. He will only reply, ‘I have paid my income tax. 
Let me eat, drink, and be merry till January next.’ 

There is too much of this spirit in our midst at present. 
Let us beware of making it universal. Nothing that 
government officials can do will ever make up for the 
loss of the sense of individual duty ; for if that disappears 
the all-powerful State itself will become impotent by 
the drying up of the human sources of its power: But 
there is a force that will work as long as men are left 
free to be men—the force of sympathy. It is to that 
force we have to appeal. We have to urge that those 
who are strong, whether in body or in brain or in purse, 
shall use their strength to help the weak. No class is 
exempt from this obligation, which lies upon rich and 
poor alike; but the rich with greater power have greater 
responsibility. Nor is that responsibility discharged by 
sending cheques to fashionable charities. Most rich men 
have brains as well as cheque-books, and it is their duty 
to think out for themselves how they can best spend their 
money so as to benefit their fellow-men. They will doubt- 
less make blunders, and have to retrace their steps. But 
the blunders will be less serious and more curable than 
they would be if the State, with its wholesale, mechanical, 
impersonal methods, were to try to do what can only 
be effectively done under the guidance of individual 
thought, under the inspiration of human sympathy. 
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THE changes in men’s point of view towards the prob- 
lems of their nature and destiny, which have powerfully 
moulded their social and political relations to one another, 
so far as those relations have been confined within the 
city or the State, seem to have done nothing for the 
improvement of their international relations. It may 
be that those mental changes have exhausted, in the 
nearer and more necessary fields, the moving force which 
they were capable of exercising; or it may be that the 
help of the sword, in conquering and defending the new 
mental positions, has had to be paid for. Certainly the 
troubled times of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
had for one of their net results to exalt the irresponsi- 
bility of international action. To bring that action under 
some responsibility is the object of a great ery which 
goes up from modern Europe, a cry based on no new 
spiritual vision, but wrung from suffering and fear. 
During more than a generation no two Christian Euro- 
pean States have been at war with one another; but the 
spectre of war has become more terrible. The burden 
of taxation caused by vast armaments and the cost of 
keeping them abreast of invention; the fear of the still 
greater losses which would attend even a short war; 
armies increasing automatically by the general liability 
of increasing populations to military service; the dread 
of bloody battles and devastating invasion on a scale 
increasing with the increase of armies—all this has been 
more acutely felt as manners have become milder and 
life easier, and therefore more valued. To the rational 
objections against all that tends to war there has been 
added a nervous tension. All history has known the 
electric tension of a mistaken patriotism, uniting for 
war a country divided yesterday within itself. We have 
now learnt the passionate tension which unites people in 
different countries in a cry for peace, while as yet few 
have considered whether they are prepared to renounce 
for themselves the desires which make for war. 
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The Peace Conference of 1899, which represented the 
first attempt of official agencies to lead the popular cry, 
was essentially a diplomatic one. It did not pretend to 
be a legislature, nor did it ape the ways of one, or aim at 
any results which it was plainly impossible to reach by 
agreement. Even ‘ putting an end to the progressive in- 
crease of armaments by sea and land,’ which figured in 
the Tsar’s invitation to it, could not, when first broached, 
be considered as entirely impracticable, although the 
Powers, when met together, found it to be such, at least 
for the time. Pursuing the diplomatic path of agree- 
ment, the Conference arrived at a codification of the 
laws of land war, for which the way had been prepared 
by official discussion at Brussels in 1874. Pursuing the 
same path, but venturing beyond the limits of previous 
official discussion, it made an important first step in 
facilitating the practice of international arbitration by 
establishing, with the name of a court, a list of judges to 
choose from, and some broad outlines of procedure. 

The Peace Conference of 1907, proposed by President 
Roosevelt, but convoked by the Queen of the Netherlands 
on the invitation of the Emperor Nicholas, in whose favour 
the President gracefully retired, spread its sails more 
widely to the popular gale. It launched into a great 
variety of topics, almost wholly unprepared by official 
discussion, and of which some, as the British proposal 
for the abolition of contraband of war, had not been 
mooted even in scientific assemblages, though not quite 
unknown to scientific literature. And, most of all, 
it marked its popular affinity, if not its popular origin, 
by adopting the forms of a legislature, indeed of a 
democratic legislature, short only of the point at which 
those forms usually bear the fruit for the sake of which 
they have been devised. Speeches and votes gave a 
parliamentary air, not only to committees, sub-committees, 
and drafting committees, but even to full sittings. For 
the purpose of announcing the result of a division the 
votes of all States were treated as equal. For the purpose 
of carrying any matter a stage further they were treated 
as unequal. Sometimes a resolution approving the pro- 
posal of one delegation did not prevent an inconsistent 
approval being given to the proposal of another delega- 
tion, and the two resolutions would then go together to 

Q 2 
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a drafting committee, there to be voted on again. Some- 
times a majority was so frightened by its victory over 
an important minority that any further proceeding on 
the matter in question was dropped. If a real similarity 
can be traced between the Conference and a legislature, 
the comparison, for all the proceedings below the full 
sittings, must be made with the old Hungarian diet, in 
which the Palatine, represented at the Conference by the 
common-sense of the body, quashed a resolution which 
he disliked with the formula suffragia non numeranda 
sed ponderanda. For the full sittings the comparison 
may be made with the Polish diet, in which each indi- 
vidual enjoyed a liberum veto, since even the final vote 
did not bind any State without its own consent. 

The most curious thing about this parody of a parlia- 
ment is that, to some extent, it would seem to have imposed 
on those concerned in it. When the proceedings on the 
British proposal for the abolition of contraband of war 
had been dropped because France, Germany, Russia, and 
the United States opposed it, while twenty-six States 
voted for it, Sir Edward Fry attempted to unite the 
twenty-six in a treaty to that effect, which, of course, 
would have been outside the Conference. All but Haiti 
refused. The phantom of a legislature, powerless to 
enable the majority to carry their resolution as one of 
the Conference, revived with sufficient strength to pre- 
vent their carrying it into effect among themselves by a 
diplomatic step at the time and place of the Conference. 
M. Mérey de Kapos-Mére for Austria and Count Tornielli 
for Italy took the lead in saying that their votes in 
favour of the British proposal had been given as a part 
of the proceedings of the Conference, of which the 
principle was that unanimity, or an approach to it, was 
necessary for a result (qu'on ne saurait agir qu’a Tuna- 
nimité ou a la presquunanimité). To sign at it a conven- 
tion outside it would damage the Conference, and might 
prevent the Powers from agreeing to hold another.* 
Perhaps we may say that, in the general opinion of the 
Powers, the Conference combined diplomacy with an 
appeal to public opinion, which was encouraged to form 
itself by debate, and to some extent to triumph over 





* © Courrier de la Conférence,’ No. 89, September 26. 
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opposition. ‘Let me be permitted,’ said M. Renault, as 
reporter on the scheme for an International Prize Court, 
‘to draw attention to the beneficent influence of the 
atmosphere (milieu). How many years of diplomatic 
negotiations would it have needed to bring about an 
agreement on so difficult a subject, starting as we did 
from such opposite points! The Conference has changed 
years into weeks, thanks to the approximation between 
men and ideas which it causes, and to the sentiment of 
justice to which it tends to give the victory over particular 
interests.’* It will be well for Great Britain and the other 
Powers to bear this in mind, and on future occasions to 
guard against the possible surprises of an ‘atmosphere’ 
by carefully preparing the ground through diplomatic 
conversations of the ordinary kind. 

In any case it appears to us that in future all voting 
had better be avoided. No doubt, if agreement was not 
to be made a rigid condition, voting seemed inevitable 
to all who were unable to think except in the forms of 
democratic government, but with it, on the same demo- 
cratic principles, there was bound to come the equality 
of votes for the purpose of display, and with that again, 
as we have seen, the worthlessness of votes for any 
purpose but that of display. The equality may have 
given a temporary satisfaction to the political feelings of 
many who joined in the cry of distress for which they 
hoped the Conference would find a remedy, but the 
worthlessness must have taught them that votes were 
not helping them in the noble effort to bring international 
action under responsibility. The equality of votes flattered 
the small States, of which, not to mention that strength 
must always tell, the opinion on international doctrines 
is diminished in value by their inexperience of the situa- 
tions to which they have to be applied. But that pleasure 
must have vanished when they found that the delegations 
of the larger States were prevented by the force of things 
from admitting them to a real equality. ‘The last speech 
of the most industrious and eloquent first Brazilian 
delegate, M. Ruy de Barbosa, was described by one of 
the leading continental members of the Conference as a 
fierce (farouche) exposition of the extreme conception of 





* ‘Courrier de la Conférence,’ No. 75, September 10, 
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the equality of all States and Governments.’* Perhaps it 
might have been less fierce if the conception had not been 
pampered. In a word, the voting was a sham, and of 
shams we ought to have no more. 

Passing from the methods of the Conference to its 
work, we claim to be not among those who belittle the 
mark which it will have left in history. But the logical 
order of treatment obliges us, after noticing the popular 
aspect of its origin and ways, to take first the questions 
on which the popular cry had mainly fixed. It was not 
likely that those questions should prove the greatest 
successes of the gathering. It is a familiar character of 
popular movements to aim at their end by the most direct 
road, ignoring obstacles instead of seeking a way round 
them. ‘The armaments are oppressive; let them be 
immediately limited.’ One could have better understood 
a demand for their immediate abolition. Any armament 
beyond the measure of an internal police force implies 
the conviction that an attack from the outside is possible 
and must be guarded against. To invite Governments, 
while still possessed by that conviction, to calculate the 
smallest armaments which it is necessary for their 
defence to maintain, is to invite each to pass in review 
its whole geographical and political situation, the quarters 
from which danger may arise and the friends whose aid 
may be hoped for. This is what we have done for our- 
selves in fixing the two-Power standard for the British 
navy, but the frame of mind in which it is done is not 
that which is most suited to a Peace Conference, not to 
mention the friction which would arise in the necessary 
comparison by the different Powers of the estimates 
respectively formed. Had anything happene1 between 
1899 and 1907 to increase the probability of a satisfactory 
result from such investigations? There had been two 
great wars, the South African and the Russo-Japanese, 
and a third not inconsiderable one in China. Whichever 
side one may blame for any of them, this was a fact not 
of a nature to increase the feeling of security. We our- 
selves had concluded a friendly agreement with France, 
and were concluding one with Russia, and their principal 
effect on outsiders seemed to be to elicit the question 





* Special correspondent in ‘Times’ of October 21, 
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against whom they were directed. Then, again, the 
Morocco question was thought, rightly or wrongly, to 
have endangered peace. And the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of which these things were signs was displayed in a 
concrete shape by an enormous increase of armaments. 
It is, then, no wonder that a matter which in 1899 it was 
felt to be safest to avoid, notwithstanding its express 
mention by the august initiator of the Conference of that 
year, was not differently regarded in 1907. For a moment 
England seemed disposed to take it up with a magnificent 
if ill-directed courage. But it was dismissed with the 
declaration ‘that it is highly desirable that the Govern- 
ments should resume the serious study of the question,’ 
from which it would be satisfactory to learn, could we 
believe it, that they had ever seriously studied it. 

We would not, however, be understood to imply that 
Europe must always groan under the crushing weight of 
armaments. International problems will always arise 
so long as any part of the earth remains for which the 
existing political arrangements are not generally accepted 
as final. Butin proportion as European States are grouped 
together in alliances and friendly understandings, those 
problems as they arise will have to be dealt with by the 
action of the groups, each of which, it may be hoped, will 
be less under the domination of some sinister interest 
than even the great Powers, taken singly, have hitherto 
been. Diplomatic solutions will more and more impose 
themselves on masses of such magnitude in place of 
violent ones, and as peace is felt to rest on a firmer basis 
our need for excessive armaments will be diminished. 
In this sense the Triple Alliance and the Anglo-French 
entente cordiale have been welcomed as making for peace, 
an opinion which we believe to be just, and to carry with 
it the best hope of an alleviation of military and naval 
expenditure. 

After the limitation of armaments the most loudly 
voiced popular demand was for some notice of the out- 
break of war. If this could be secured the cost of that 
large part of preparation might be spared which consists 
in not merely being provided with all necessary men and 
things, but in having them all so arranged that they may 
be capable of instant employment. Even here, however, 
the Conference was unable to give satisfaction. By the 
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convention which it adopted ‘the contracting Powers 
recognise that hostilities between them ought not to 
commence without a preceding and unequivocal notice, 
which shall have the form either of a declaration of war 
expressing its motives, or of an ultimatum with a 
conditional declaration of war.’ But this did not go 
beyond the most general practice of the last half-century ; 
and, so far from insisting on a substantial interval of 
notice between a declaration of war and the commence- 
ment of hostilities under it, the Conference did not even 
accept the very moderate proposal of a twenty-four 
hours’ interval made by the delegation of the Nether- 
lands. Nor is that result at all surprising. As a given 
negotiation becomes more acrimonious it is usually 
accompanied by advancing the last stages of preparation 
for a warlike issue, and the declaration of war by either 
party is deferred until the preparation of the other party 
has reached a point at which it is felt to be no longer 
safe to tolerate it. If a further lapse of time were then 
required before active steps could be taken to meet the 
danger, the definite pronouncement would have to be 
accelerated, and negotiations might be cut short of which 
the pacific issue was not quite hopeless. Even since the 
vote of the Conference a preliminary declaration without 
an interval of notice cannot be relied on. Each party 
will hold that the case of danger which can no longer be 
safely endured is reserved, and will throw the blame on 
its adversary, whom it will accuse of causing the danger. 
The moral to be drawn for England is that the 
necessity that, in order not to be taken unprepared, 
every nation must rely on its own vigilance and on no 
formal rule, has been rather emphasised than removed. 
We now arrive at another topic of great popular 
interest, that of international arbitration, on which we 
are able to say that the Conference appears to us to have 
taken a valuable step in advance. But we must caution 
our readers against expecting too much. If any one 
dreams that even among men of good will—homines 
bone voluntatis—arbitration might be a means of finally 
extinguishing war, let him consider what figure arbi- 
tration would have made in 1857 between Sardinia, 
championing the resurrection of Italy, and France as her 
ally, on the one hand, and Austria on the other hand, 
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with her legal title and her political convictions, with 
which even our good Queen Victoria sympathised ; or 
again, of what use arbitration could have been in 1877 
for averting a war between Turkish misrule and Russia 
as liberator. In other wars of no distant date quarrels 
centuries old have come to a head between populations so 
great that you cannot anathematise them without doing 
what Burke said he could not do, drawing an indictment 
against a nation. The kingdom of heaven, from which 
such causes of war shall have been eliminated, will come, 
not by observation, not by setting up any ambitious 
machinery, but by scarcely perceptible steps. The 
exception of vital interests and honour, or some other 
equivalent formula, will long have to stand as it does in 
the treaties which States conclude with one another for 
obligatory arbitration, barring the rare cases of those 
States between which, from their geographical and 
political situations, it is inconceivable that an important 
difference should arise. It expresses intelligibly enough 
the bed-rock against which all arrangements must be 
brought up until the international society is provided 
with a government. Meantime the essential is to bring 
the practice of international arbitration as close as 
possible to the line which limits it. 

Let us see what was done for that end by the 
Conference of 1899. It established a rudimentary court 
consisting of a list of judges from which the parties on 
each occasion were to choose, but all the steps by which 
they were to come before that court were left to them- 
selves. They had to draw up their own ‘agreement of 
reference (compromis), in which the subject of the differ- 
ence is clearly defined as well as the extent of the 
arbitrators’ powers’; and this, as every lawyer knows, is 
not always an easy task for litigants. Now, by Art. 53 
of the improved rules adopted for the Hague Court at the 
Conference of 1907, that Court is not only competent to 
settle the agreement of reference if both the parties 
request it to do so, but it is competent to settle it on the 
demand of one alone of the parties, after they have tried 
in vain to come to an agreement by the way of diplomacy, 
(1) when the difference falls within a general treaty of 
arbitration, and the other party does not declare that 
in its opinion it is one of those to which obligatory 
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arbitration does not apply ; (2) when the difference arises 
from debts claimed by one Power as due by contract 
to its subjects from another Power, and the offer of 
arbitration on them has been accepted. This is a distinct 
step towards establishing a court before which one State 
can summon another. It is true that it does not go that 
whole length, for the refusal of an offer of arbitration 
on contractual debts, and a declaration that the claim is 
non-arbitrable in the case of other claims, are left as 
means of escape. But let a State have concluded a 
treaty stipulating arbitration prospectively, or let it be 
exposed to contractual claims even without such a treaty, 
then, if it does not avail itself of those means of escape, 
it may find the agreement of reference settled for it on 
the demand of its antagonist, and the Hague Court will 
be seised of the case. 

Bat this is not all. It was thought by many that, in 
order to attract more cases to an arbitral jurisdiction, it 
was necessary, not only to make the access to that juris- 
diction easier, but to give it a reputation such as can only 
be acquired by a real permanence and embodiment. The 
value of names appearing in a list to choose from must 
be diminished by the uncertainty of their being chosen, 
and a good judgment given by persons who are immedi- 
ately again dispersed, leaving no bench behind them to 
enjoy its credit, can but ill uphold the majesty of the 
law. To this view, which was more especially that of 
the United States delegation, it was not sought to give 
effect by a transformation of the existing Hague Court. 
The difficulties in the way of realising it were too great 
for that. It was determined to found a new court, 
working side by side with the existing one, to either 
of which States in difference may address themselves, 
leaving the superior vitality of either to the practical 
test of its popularity and efficiency. This project failed 
to be embodied in a general convention by reason of the 
impossibility of satisfying the desire of the smaller States 
for equality in the composition of the bench. The number 
of judges could not well exceed fifteen, and to apportion 
that number among all the States of the world it would 
have been necessary to group them, and even to allow to 
some only occasional turns. In the end the Conference, 
by what was called a veu, recommended the adoption of 
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an amended plan of convention for the establishment of 
a court of arbitral justice, and its effectuation as soon as 
an agreement should be come to on the choice of judges 
and the constitution of the court. The first article of the 
plan ran thus :— 


‘With the object of promoting the cause of arbitration the 
contracting Powers agree to organise, without interfering 
with the Permanent Court of Arbitration [the existing Hague 
Court], a Court of Arbitral Justice of free and easy access, 
uniting judges representing the different juridical systems 
of the world, and capable of ensuring the continuity of 
arbitral justice.’ 


This short paragraph contains more than one trace 
of United States authorship. By uniting the different 
juridical systems of the world it was meant to claim for 
the Anglo-American ‘common law’ an equal place by the 
side of the Roman law, a very proper idea, which, how- 
ever, would not have suggested itself to the Roman 
lawyers of Europe or America, though we are glad that 
they accepted it. And the design of ensuring the con- 
tinuity of arbitral justice points to the hope, natural to 
an Anglo-American lawyer, but less so to one trained in 
the juridical systems in which precedent is of less value, 
of a stable body of international law being built up by 
the decisions of a permanent bench. The name ‘Court 
of Arbitral Justice’ is, we fear, likely to cause some 
confusion with the existing Hague Court, which is called 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration; the more so since, 
if the two ever came to work side by side, the character 
of permanence could be predicated of the former much 
more appositely than ‘of the latter. In what does not 
concern the constitution of the court, the plan for the 
one and the amended regulations for the other were 
conceived on the same lines. The Court of Arbitral 
Justice, by Art 19 of the plan, is to have, through a 
delegation of three judges, the same power to settle the 
reference to it on a unilateral demand which we have 
quoted from Art. 53 of the amended regulations of the 
Hague Court. There is reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is disposed to press on the 
Spanish American States and Brazil the institution of a 
Court of Arbitral Justice for America in accordance with 
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the plan annexed to the veu of the Conference. It is 
obvious that that can only be done if the smaller American 
republics will consent to waive their cherished equality 
in the nomination of the judges; but such a result is not 
unlikely, the influence of the United States being great, 
and common-sense having a better chance to prevail in 
pure diplomacy than under the incentive to self-assertion 
supplied by a world-wide assemblage with nominally 
equal voting. 

It must be mentioned that an attempt was made, on a 
British proposal, to frame a list of subjects on which 
arbitration should be obligatory. Only eight subjects 
obtained in committee a majority in favour of their 
inclusion in such a list, and among these were such as 
weights and measures and the tonnage of ships. The 
attempt consequently failed, amid some public hilarity. 
The Conference did not expand the recommendation 
made in 1899 of juridical questions, and especially of 
those relating to the interpretation or application of 
international conventions, as suitable for arbitration. 
But it made a real step in advance by not allowing, 
as we have seen, pecuniary contractual claims to be 
exempted, by an allegation of their non-arbitrable char- 
acter, from the competence of the Hague Court to settle 
an agreement of reference on the demand of a single 
party. 

The pecuniary contractual claims urged on a Govern- 
ment by another Government on behalf of its nationals 
form a subject of great practical importance, independ- 
ently of the general question of arbitration, especially 
having regard to the protection incidental to the Monroe 
doctrine which the United States extend to the weaker 
Spanish-American republics against which such claims 
are oftenest made. The Conference dealt with it in a 
manner in our view quite satisfactory. The coercive 
measures which Great Britain, Germany, and Italy 
employed against Venezuela for the enforcement of 
demands of that character were the occasion of a de- 
spatch which M. Drago, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Argentina, addressed to the United States through the 
Argentine Minister at Washington, of date December 29, 
1902. He maintained the proposition, since much dis- 
cussed under the name of the Drago doctrine, that 
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coercive measures ought never to be employed for the 
redress of default in the service of a public loan, whether 
of interest, sinking fund, or principal; and he dwelt on 
the danger that such financial intervention might lead to 
the establishment, contrary to the principle of President 
Monroe, of European control, perhaps even of European 
territorial possession, on the American continent. On 
the question of equity there is no doubt that a public 
loan presents a very special case among contractual 
debts. The subscribers to it, or those who purchase its 
bonds in the market, trust the debtor State for a long 
period, during which many things, specifically unforeseen, 
may happen to impair its power of due payment without 
its good faith being necessarily impeachable; and for the 
risk thus foreseen in a general way a high rate of interest 
is exacted. On the other hand, a contractor for public 
works or a furnisher of supplies looks for speedy pay- 
ment, and bases his prices on the market of the day, 
without reference to remote contingencies. An honest 
insolvency, such as the laws of all countries make some 
allowance for when it happens to a private person, is by 
no means improbable in the former case, but is scarcely 
to be thought of in the latter. The arguments urged in 
M. Drago’s despatch did not, however, stop at these con- 
siderations of equity. He asserted that ‘one of the 
conditions proper to every sovereignty is that no execu- 
tory proceeding can be commenced or completed against 
it, because that mode of recovery would compromise its 
very existence and cause the independence and action 
of the Government to disappear.’ Since this argument 
would not be limited to the case of public loans, it threw 
some doubt over the scope of the Drago doctrine, although 
it was only for them that it was enunciated. But the 
learned Argentine Minister has since presented his doc- 
trine in a fully developed form. In cases of public loans 
it should be sufficient internationally if the foreign and 
internal holders receive equal treatment. Other pecuniary 
claims against a Government should first be brought before 
its courts of law, and the time to be allowed for payment 
of the sum adjudged by them should be submitted to an 
international arbitration, in which the debtor State’s 
financial situation should be examined. The award 
would have the force of a treaty, and M. Drago does 
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not absolutely exclude the employment of force for its 
vindication. 

The United States delegate, General Porter, introduced 
the subject at the Conference by a proposal in which no 
distinction was made between public loans and other 
contractual debts. No such distinction has indeed been 
drawn by any Government. Lord Palmerston, whose 
doctrine on the subject was reaffirmed by Lord Salisbury, 
reserved in principle the right to demand redress in the 
case of public loans, though insisting on the differences 
which, as a matter of ‘British and domestic considera- 
tions,’ made it generally unwise to tempt British subjects 
into risky investments by demanding such redress on 
their behalf. The United States usually refrain from 
intervention in the case of all claims based on contract, 
and the continental Governments of Europe usually inter- 
vene in support of all, regarding them as an element of 
the national fortune. But the rule which General Porter 
sought to apply to all contractual debts was substantially 
that which the Drago doctrine in its perfected form 
sought to apply to those not arising from public loans. 
There must first be the offer of an arbitration in the 
Hague Court, the award of which shall determine not 
only the validity of the claim and the amount of the 
debt, but also the time and mode of payment. Only if 
such offer is refused, or if the debtor State fails to perform 
the award, may the recovery of the debt be prosecuted 
by armed force.* The proposal was adopted by the 
Conference, M. Drago making for Argentina the reserva- 
tions (1) that for common contract debts arbitration must 
be preceded by the remedies in the courts of the debtor 
State being exhausted and justice denied; (2) that for 
redress in the case of public loans military aggression 
and the physical occupation of American soil shall in no 
case be permissible. We hope that nothing may prevent 
the ratification of the convention which embodies this 
resolution of the Conference. In order to determine the 
time and mode of payment the Hague Court must 


* The text of this convention adds another case, that of the debtor State 
making the settlement of an agreement of reference impossible. But the 
convention for the improvement of the Hague Court, as we have already 
seen, gives that Court in such a case the power to settle the agreement of 
reference, 
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examine the financial situation of the debtor State and 
the honesty of the excuses made for its failure to perform 
its engagements. Thus, in a matter by no means incon- 
siderable, the court will be elevated into one of justice 
transcending the letter of the law, and will receive an 
accession of importance equal to that which we have 
pointed it out as receiving by being empowered in certain 
cases to settle an agreement of reference on a unilateral 
application. These steps in the progress of arbitration 
ought to satisfy its friends that it makes real way. Before 
they were thought of we had advocated the prohibition 
of force in support of claims arising from public loans 
as cutting off a class of interventions which are rarely 
justified and by which crying injustice has been done. 
But we are well content with the turn which the matter 
has taken, since it bids fair to remedy effectually an 
ignoble and dangerous branch of international practice, 
at the same time that it marks a stage of advance in 
another important direction. 

We cannot express the same approval of the work of 
the Conference relating to the proposal of an inter- 
national prize court. We have no doubt of the desirable- 
ness of such a court if a proper arrangement for one can 
be made. The prize jurisdiction of the captor’s country, 
bound as it is by the prize law favoured by the supreme 
authorities of that country, has never been considered 
binding on foreigners, except so far as this, that the 
individual losing party is left helpless by a decision 
against him in its highest court. But his Government can 
espouse his cause; and on many occasions that Govern- 
ment and the Government of the prize court have entered 
into conventions under which the judgments complained 
of have been reviewed by mixed commissions, and 
damages have been paid by the State of which the court 
has been found by them to have pronounced erroneous 
judgments. But the tardy justice done by mixed com- 
missions, instituted after the close of a war with much 
diplomatic toil and as the result of much international 
friction, and then only when the grievances complained 
of by individuals amount to a sum sufficient to induce 
their Government to seek an extraordinary remedy, has 
rather made apparent than effectually supplemented the 
inadequacy of a national jurisdiction in prize cases. It is 
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anomalous that the lawfulness of a capture should, so far 
as jurisdiction is concerned, be finally determined by the 
captor’s State. The question has often been mooted, both 
by individual thinkers and by private bodies like the 
Institute of International Law, and in 1907 Great Britain 
and Germany did well in laying before the Conference 
respective schemes for establishing an international prize 
court. They would have done better had they tried to 
meet the difficulties of the question by a joint scheme. 
The greatest difficulty arises from the very fact which 
is the greatest source of the necessity, namely, the 
divergent views of prize law entertained in different 
countries. What is the law which the international 
court shall administer? For example, is the notice of 
blockade, to which a ship desiring to enter a blockaded port 
is entitled, to be measured by the British or the French 
rules? Is conditional contraband to be allowed? If not, 
can coal and provisions ever be absolute contraband? 
Does the declaration of the commander of a neutral 
convoy exclude the right of search? And so forth. One 
way of meeting the difficulty would be to withhold con- 
sent to the establishment of an international prize court 
until it can be combined with a settlement of all the 
major points of difference, in other words, with a 
codification of prize law. It is possible, so far as we at 
present know the dates, that such may have been the 
original intention of the British Government; in other 
words, that when its prize-court scheme was presented 
by its delegation it may have expected that such a 
codification would be achieved by the Conference. But 
the delegation certainly took an active part in the 
elaboration and adoption of the scheme after it was clear 
that no codification would be attained. The drafting 
committee (comité d’examen) on blockade reported to the 
fourth committee (commission) of the Conference that, at 
its first meeting, the British delegation proposed to sus- 
pend the discussion of that question, ‘on account of the 
profound divergence between the continental and Anglo- 
American systems, both long practised, the absence of 
instructions, and the want of time for arriving at a 
compromise acceptable to the Governments interested in 
so delicate and complicated a matter.’ It must also have 
been apparent, from the early days of the Conference, 
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that an agreement as to contraband of war was as little 
likely to be arrived at. Therefore the proceedings as to 
an international prize court must have been conducted 
with the knowledge that the great difficulty of the case 
could only be met by a satisfactory declaration of the 
line which such a court should take in face of conflicting 
claims of law. 

On that point the scheme adopted by the Conference 
laid down that the international court, which, it must be 
carefully borne in mind, was to be one of appeal from the 
national prize court, should apply in the first place any 
rule ‘provided for by a convention in force between the 
capturing belligerent and the Power which, or a subject 
of which, is a party to the suit, and, in default of such, 
the rules of international law. If there are no rules 
generally recognised, the court decides according to the 
general principles of justice and equity.’ Now the court 
appealed from will have decided according to the view of 
international law entertained by its own, the captor, 
State, and it would be utterly unjuridical to reverse a 
judgment which it was right in giving. And this was 
admitted by the eminent French jurist, M. Renault, who 
wrote, as reporter of the drafting committee: 


‘What will happen if positive law, written or customary, is 
silent? The solution dictated by the strict principles of 
judicial reasoning does not appear doubtful. In default of 
an international rule firmly established the international 
jurisdiction will apply the law of the captor. No doubt it is 
easy to object that we shall so have a very variable law, 
often very arbitrary and even such as to shock us, certain 
belligerents using to an excess the latitude left by positive 
law. That would be a reason for hastening the codification 
of the latter in order to efface the gaps and uncertainties 
which are complained of, and which cause the difficult situa- 
tion that has been pointed out.’ 


Yet this cogent statement did not prevent the reporter 
from affecting the character of the statesman instead of 
his own proper character of the jurist, and proposing ‘ the 
general principles of justice and equity’ as the ultimate 
rule for the international court—a solution which he 
himself called bold, as inviting that court to make the 
law (faire le droit). Nor did he attempt to minimise the 
Vol. 208.—No., 414. R 
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effect of the proposal, describing it as ‘of such a nature 
as seriously to ameliorate the practice of international 
law.’ We do not understand how such a solution was 
accepted on the part of Great Britain, when the true line 
to take was so forcibly pointed out by the very authority 
who advised the departure from it. Nor is it easy to 
reconcile its acceptance with the British withdrawal of 
blockade from the purview of the Conference. If, on 
that subject, ‘the profound divergence between the con- 
tinental and the Anglo-American systems’ was demanded 
more time than the Conference could command for its 
settlement, and if it was expected that that‘settlement 
must take the form of ‘a compromise acceptable to those 
Governments interested, one can only be surprised at 
finding such divergences, on that and on other subjects, 
remitted to the decision of judges of whom there might 
probably be a majority representing the system adverse 
to that of which it was thought necessary to make the 
defence a matter between Governments. 

There has been in this country such a general expres- 
sion of opinion against the ratification of a convention 
containing the objectionable clause that we have no fear 
on that score. But we must notice that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, in a speech in which he joined in 
that opinion, contemplated the previous or concurrent 
codification of prize law as a condition for the establish- 
ment of an international prize court. Now, of the two 
ways in which the difficulty about the law of such a court 
can be surmounted, we decidedly prefer the other, namely, 
a satisfactory declaration of the line to be taken by the 
court in the face of conflicting claims of law. To put off 
the court itself till codification can be carried through 
would not only, as we have shown, be inconsistent with 
the course taken by us at the Hague, it would put it off 
to the Greek Kalends, ignoring the advantage which 
may be expected from it. The court would be a shield 
against the accusations of partiality which are made 
against national prize courts—though happily there is 
seldom a foundation for them in any country—and it 
would get rid of those better founded complaints which 
arise from undeniable personal or national tendencies, 
sometimes traceable in matters not falling under rules 
of law, such as the strong leaning in. favour of captors 
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which so great an authority as Chief Justice Marshall 
pointed out in Lord Stowell, at the same time acknow- 
ledging that he showed no disposition to press his 
principles with peculiar severity against neutrals. But, 
more than this, Governments are increasingly disposed 
to champion the commercial interests of their subjects, and 
differences between them thereby tend to arise about 
matters which, from their nature, belong less to law than 
to discretion, and as to which, therefore, an international 
jurisdiction is most desirable. For instance, after what 
happened during the South African war, aclaim to search 
for contraband at any distance from the ship’s destination 
cannot be said to be generally recognised, but to define 
the limiting distance for such a search by any general 
rule seems impossible. It would therefore be especially 
appropriate to an international court to decide whether 
any particular search was too remote. Whether there- 
fore, the question of an international prize court be 
deferred till the next Peace Conference, or whether, as 
we should prefer, it should not be allowed by the Foreign 
Offices to sleep so long, we would take it up from the 
Conference draft. We would claim that Art. 7 of that 
draft be amended by naming the principles maintained 
by the captor’s State as the law to be applied on the 
international appeal, failing relevant conventions and 
generally recognised rules. And we think that, after the 
frank recognition of the legal justice of that claim which 
was made at the Hague, it would be admitted if a firm 
stand were made on it. The scheme is, in general, a good 
one, and need not be further unripped. It would only 
remain to deal with the objections to the nomination and 
rotation of judges which were urged by China, Persia, 
Brazil, and eight Spanish-American republics. 

The laws of war command less popular attention than 
the topics which have thus far occupied us, and there 
is danger lest the good work done on them by the Con- 
ference should pass unnoticed by its critics. Much of 
that work must always be known only to those profes- 
sionally concerned with the subject, but we will cite 
some portions which ought to convince every one of its 
aggregate importance. The law of naval bombardments 
has been laid down for the first time. Undefended places 
on the coast are to be bombarded only for a refusal to 

R 2 
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furnish requisitions of victuals or other supplies, necessary 
for the actual wants of the naval force before the locality, 
and in proportion to the resources of the latter, never 
for the non-payment of contributions in money. On the 
proposal of Germany, for which great credit must be 
given her, the inviolability of postal correspondence has 
been proclaimed as a rule of naval war, whether its 
character is official or private, and whether the bags 
containing it or the ships carrying them are neutral or 
belligerent. If the ship is seized, her mail-bags must 
be forwarded by the captor with the least possible delay, 
except in the case of their coming from or being destined 
to a blockaded port by means of a breach of blockade. 
Among the amendments made to the laws of land war 
voted in 1899, one prohibits any compulsion of the popula- 
tion of anoccupied territory to give information concerning 
their own army or the means of defence of their country ; 
and that this must be interpreted to include a prohibition 
of their forced employment as guides is confirmed by the 
discussion. A regulation establishes the liberal practice 
which has grown up of sparing merchantmen which 
are found in an enemy’s port at the outbreak of a war, 
or enter it or are met at sea by an enemy’s cruiser while 
ignorant of the commencement of hostilities. One utter- 
ance of the Conference, not expressed as a rule, but as 
an earnest desire (vw), would, if carried out in practice, 
work so great a change in war, both by land and sea, 
that we can scarcely criticise it till we know better what 
it means. It is ‘that in case of war the competent 
authorities, civil and military, shall make it a special 
duty to assist and protect the maintenance of peaceful 
relations, and in particular of commercial and industrial 
relations, between the inhabitants of the belligerent 
States and neutral countries.’ Does this mean, among 
other things, that an invader occupying a seaport. in 
his enemy’s country shall make it his special duty to 
promote the export thence to neutral countries of goods 
the payments for which may find their way to his 
enemy’s war-chest? We imagine that at present the 
export trade of the occupied port, at least in belligerent 
ships, is as effectually stopped as if those ships were 
captured at sea by the occupier’s cruisers. 

There may, however, be some whom no record of 
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progress in the other laws of war can console for the 
non-adoption of their cherished project of the immunity 
at sea of the enemy’s property as such. This, proposed by 
the United States, was practically defeated, in spite of 
an illusory majority in its favour, by the solid opposition 
of Great Britain, France, Russia, Japan, Spain, Portugal 
and Mexico ; besides which the delegations of Argentina 
and Colombia must be mentioned as deeming the right 
of capture necessary for the defence of Powers weaker 
at sea. Space forbids our entering here on the con- 
troversy ; only, since the Conference expressed the desire 
(vew) that the Powers should apply, as far as possible, to 
naval war the principles of the laws of land war, we 
will recommend the advocates of the change to pre- 
pare for the renewal of the controversy at the next 
Peace Conference by a careful study of the true analogies 
between naval and land war. Besides this, and the ques- 
tions df contraband and blockade which have been already 
mentioned, there were other important questions of naval 
war on which the Conference arrived at no conclusive 
decision. Such were the questions whether the conver- 
sion of a merchantman into a ship of war may take place 
in the open sea; that whether neutral prizes may in 
any case be destroyed at sea; that whether unanchored 
contact mines, or any contact mines which do not become 
innocuous as soon as they get loose, may ever be employed ; 
and those which concern the duties of neutral States. 
On the first and second of these no final vote took place ; 
on the third there was a final vote which the British 
delegation declared ‘could not be regarded as a complete 
exposition of international law on the subject’; and on 
the questions mentioned in the fourth place there was 
a final vote in which the British delegate declined to 
take any part. Indeed it would seem that the Con- 
ference succeeded in nearly reaching the limits of possible 
agreement in the present state of opinion and of real 
or fancied interests, and that the condition of further 
progress is that the way shall be prepared by larger and 
more thorough study on the part of Governments, and 
that in that study each Government shall not maintain a 
proud aloofness, but seek by private conference with its 
neighbours to lay a foundation for a general agreement. 
For the purpose of such preliminary study the recent 
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Conference has prepared the way by making better 
known than before the sentiments with which different 
Governments approach the questions remaining to be 
decided. Previously those sentiments had to be inferred 
from the actions of the Governments, in which the 
occasion might count for more than any general attitude, 
or from the opinions of private thinkers, which might 
not always coincide with the official opinions of their 
respective States, and would, in any case, be opinions of 
what is just or desirable without authority to arrange 
a necessary compromise. Now the Governments have 
descended into the arena of public discussion, and with an 
illuminating effect, which has disclosed some features 
that might be regarded as discouraging if we forgot 
that a conference so ill-prepared and so conducted as 
the late one has been is only a first experiment. In the 
works of many writers on international law, chiefly 
German, we have been familiar with the assertion of a 
necessity overriding the laws of war; but this was 
between belligerents. The action of the Conference 
about contact mines has been based on the right to 
plead necessity against neutrals. A drifting contact mine 
which has not become innocuous is a source of danger 
to neutral life and property in parts of the sea where 
neutrals have a perfect right to be, a danger the reality 
of which is testified by the disasters that continued to occur 
in the seas of the Far East long after the close of the Russo- 
Japanese war, and it has not yet been found possible to 
prevent anchored contact mines from getting loose even 
in moderately bad weather. Yet the Conference, while 
nominally prohibiting the employment of unanchored 
contact mines not becoming innocuous an hour after the 
control over them has been lost, and of anchored ones not 
becoming innocuous as soon as they have broken from 
their moorings, excused from the prohibition Powers 
not possessing such mines as contemplated, but under- 
taking to transform their mines as quickly as possible. 
This was what, as we have mentioned, the British delega- 
tion refused to consider as a complete exposition of 
international law on the subject. Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein replied that 

‘a belligerent who lays mines assumes a very heavy responsi- 
bility towards neutrals and towards peaceful shipping. No 
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one will resort to this instrument of warfare unless for mili- 
tary reasons of an absolutely urgent character. ... But it 
would be a great mistake to issue rules the strict observation 
of which might be rendered impossible by the law of facts.’ 


The plea of necessity thus flung in the face of neutrals 
was not allowed to shake the firm stand which the 
declaration read by Sir Ernest Satow had taken. 


‘By acceptance (it ran) of the proposal made by us at the 
beginning of the discussion, dangers would have been obvi- 
ated which in every maritime war of the future will threaten 
to disturb friendly relations between neutrals and belliger- 
ents. ... It remains for us to declare in the most formal 
manner that these dangers exist, and that the certainty that 
they will make themselves felt in the future is due to the 
incomplete character of the present convention.’ 


Observe the words ‘will’ and ‘certainty. The avowal 
that Germany will not scruple to sink British ships and 
sailors by drifting contact mines, if necessary for her 
victory over a third Power, stands opposed to the declara- 
tion that Great Britain will resent any such conduct. 
Nothing less would have been sufficient on the British 


side. But we are not pessimists. What the frank ex- 
change of declarations will kill is not peace but the 
wrongful use of contact mines. All the same, the 
incident may cause any who believe in public conferences 
without preparation to reflect. 

Another grave difference between Governments dis- 
closed at the recent Conference relates to the duties of 
neutral States in naval war, in the final vote on which 
the British delegation, as we have said, declined to take 
any part. Great Britain, as a neutral, has limited the 
hospitality which she will extend to belligerent men-of- 
war by the closest analogy of which the case admits, to 
the acknowledged law in the case of a belligerent force 
crossing the land frontier of a neutral State. That force 
must be interned ; but the exigencies of navigation require 
some allowance to be made for a man-of-war crossing the 
water boundary of a neutral State. The British regulation, 
in its latest form, allows her to stay only twenty-four hours, 
or twenty-four hours after her necessary repairs have been 
completed. She may receive only such repair as will enable 
her to keep the sea, and so much coal as may be sufficient 
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to carry her to the nearest port of her own country, or to 
some nearer named neutral destination ; and she may not 
receive even that quantity within three months from her 
last coaling in British waters. She may receive no coal 
when proceeding to the seat of war, or to any position on 
the line of route with the object of intercepting neutral 
ships carrying contraband of war; and she may not 
bring a prize into a British port except in case of distress. 
Rules more or less similar have been adopted by numerous 
States as the standard of their conduct, and have been 
recommended by the Institute of International Law. 
Nor are we aware that any difference of principle 
between the duties of neutrality in land and in naval 
war has been suggested before 1907 by international 
jurists. But the Conference has voted it open to neutral 
States to permit belligerent ships to remain in their ports 
and territorial waters without limit of time; to fill their 
bunkers there with coal even when on their way to the seat 
of hostilities ; and to bring prizes into their ports and leave 
them there under sequestration pending the judgment of 
the prize court. It has also voted that, when a prize 
has been captured in the territorial waters of a neutral 
State and has been carried out of them, that State may 
refrain from applying to the belligerent Government for 
the redress of the violation of its neutrality. Such a 
negation of all recognised principle is, of course, only to be 
explained by jealousy of the advantage which recognised 
principle gives to a great naval Power having coaling 
stations of her own all over the world. It is a reserva- 
tion of the right to favour the enemies of such a Power, 
and to receive favour when an enemy of it. It is as 
though a rule should be laid down that when two Powers 
are at war the army of one of which, on a war footing, 
exceeds that of the other in a certain proportion, a 
neutral State should be free to allow a passage across its 
territory to the forces of the latter but not to those of 
the former. 

It was not to be supposed that such votes would be 
registered without some attempt to give them a legal 
colour. Accordingly it was argued that, because in time 
of peace ships of war are usually allowed to enter neutral 
ports and to choose their time of departure freely, that 
permission cannot be suddenly withdrawn in time of war 
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—an argument formerly used for the traffic in contra- 
band being as free in time of war as in time of peace, but 
long since decisively condemned in that application. It 
was also said that ‘the essential thing is that all shall 
know what to expect, and that there shall be no surprise,’ 
and that the abstention from rendering aid to a belli- 
gerent, which from the time of Vattel has been regarded 
as the essential thing in neutrality, is merely a duty to be 
reconciled with the duty of hospitality. Finally, that ‘the 
starting-point of a regulation must be the sovereignty of 
the neutral State, which cannot be affected by the sole 
fact of a war to which it intends to remain a stranger.’ * 
The only possible meaning of sovereignty in such a con- 
nexion is freedom of choice not seriously restricted by 
rules, a sense which, if it were admitted, would make all 
international law an infringement of sovereignty. These 
principles are familiar to us in international action, and 
are by no means unknown to the twilight of diplomatic 
expression. They are the relics of the time before the 
theory of neutrality had begun to be elaborated. Now 
that they have come out into quasi-scientific daylight 
we may hope that the voice of the British people will be 
as clearly expressed against them as we are sure that it 
will be against floating mines not rendered innocuous. 
It may be assumed that the British Government, by its 
withdrawal from the final vote, intended to indicate as 
firm a stand against them as in the case of floating mines 
it announced by its protest. Great Britain, as a belliger- 
ent, will no more tolerate a violation of the principles of 
neutrality because what those principles forbid has not 
been laid down in precise and agreed rules than, as a 
neutral, she will tolerate a violation of the same principles 
for the same insufficient reason. 

Such was the Second Peace Conference. Its reputa- 
tion has suffered because too much was expected from it 
by those whose influence was most concerned in calling 
it into being. But it was a great event. The procedure 
which it initiated, and which, with modifications, will 
probably long play an important part; the real though 





* These quotations are from M. Renault, reporting the scheme adopted 
in the ‘Convention concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in 
the case of Maritime War.’ The report is given in the ‘Courrier de la 
Conférence,’ nos. 94-96. 
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unassuming good work which it did; the light which it 
has thrown on the disposition of certain Governments 
towards the principles of neutrality in naval war, and 
the attitude of the British Government in defence of 
those principles; and the British proposal to abolish 
contraband of war—all these ensure to the Conference 
of 1907 that it will not be forgotten either in interna- 
tional law or in international politics. 





At the head of this article I have placed the two 
sources which have made so early an appreciation of the 
Second Peace Conference possible. Mr Stead deserves the 
warmest thanks of all persons interested in international 
law and its progress for the zeal with which he conducted 
a daily journal during the four months of the session, 
and succeeded in publishing in its pages, in full or in 
abstract, most of the important documents submitted to 
or issuing from the Conference or its committees. In this 
he triumphed over the unwise and somewhat inconsis- 
tent officialism of the body, which, while admitting public 
discussion and voting, was at first unwilling to admit 
outsiders to a sufficient knowledge of what was being 
discussed and voted on. The result was probably due to 
the superior common-sense of the members as individuals 
to that displayed by the body, or by the diplomatic influ- 
ences under which it began to act. 

Next I have placed two works which belong, the 
former entirely and the latter in some degree, to the 
movement which brought about the Peace Conferences. 
‘The Arbiter in Council’ shows wide reading and high 
purpose. It is put in the form of conversations between 
men of different professions, but its dominant point of 
view is that of the preacher, and the motives and restraints 
which it discusses are those which are felt by private 
persons in their affairs. It takes little note of the moral 
agencies by which nations are impelled, weak as they 
are in most individuals, but integrated in the action of 
masses, and made more intense by the sympathy which 
attends such integration. Sir Thomas Barclay attacks 
the subject from the technical side, but has great faith 
in the possibility of effecting much in a short time by 
skilful arrangements. 
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Then come three general treatises on international 
law, of which Dr Oppenheim’s is a work of great merit, 
on the scale of Hall or of the English editions of 
Wheaton. We commend it highly to students, who will 
find in it abundant references to the latest continental 
literature on the subject. M. Mérignhac is one of the 
best of the younger men who are coming forward in 
France. The part of his work as yet published deals 
with the fundamental ideas of international law with a 
patient detail to which we are unaccustomed in this 
country in the treatment of the philosophical part of the 
subject. English students will do well to read it and 
reflect on it. Of my own work I can of course say 
nothing, except that it contains the compressed outcome 
of many years of study, and that the editor has kindly 
placed it among the books which are to head this article. 
With these I have named the book by Mr Atherley-Jones 
and Mr Bellot on ‘Commerce in War’ as being, like them, 
no offspring of any present movement or recent incidents. 
Its ‘purpose is to provide a full exposition of the rules of 
international law which govern the commercial relations 
of the subjects of neutral and belligerent States.’ This 
its limited scope has enabled it to do, with fuller quota- 
tions from treaties, ordinances, judgments, and the 
opinions of great jurists than could be found room for 
in a general treatise on international law. 

Messieurs Smith and Sibley, Professor Holland and Dr 
Lawrence have all written with special reference to the 
Russo-Japanese war or to the Second Peace Conference 
when it was in prospect; and the choice of a subject for 
the Yorke prize, won by Mr Bentwich, may well have 
been made under similar impressions. The list is closed 
by the monumental Digest with which the enlightened 
liberality of the United States Government and the well- 
known learning and accuracy of Mr Bassett Moore have 
enriched this department of literature. It would be a 
great gain if other countries would similarly open their 
records and make their contents accessible. 


J. WESTLAKE. 
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Art. XI—GREEK TEMPLES AND EARLY RELIGION. 


1. Aegina, das Heiligtum der Aphaia. By A. Furtwingler, 
E. R. Fiechter, and H. Thiersch. Two vols. Munich: 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 1906. 

2. The Argive Hereum. By Charles Waldstein, with the 
cooperation of other scholars. Two vols. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1902 and 1905. 

3. Die Archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu 
Athen. By Theodor Wiegand, in conjunction with 
W. Dérpfeld and others. Two vols. Cassel: Fisher 
and Co., 1904. 

4. Primitive Athens as described by Thucydides. By Jane 
Ellen Harrison. Cambridge: University Press, 1906. 

5. Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. Tucker. London: 
Macmillan, 1907. 

And other works. 


THE temples of Greece may be divided into two principal 
classes, those which stood within or near the city walls, 
often crowning an ancient citadel rich in memories of 
the heroic age, and those which were in the open country, 
surrounded by groves and running water or high on the 
shoulder of some wild mountain. The former may be 
compared with Christian cathedrals, so many of which 
stand in old centres of Roman administration and seem 
to prolong the tradition of a long-vanished empire. The 
latter have a parallel in the monastic churches, placed far 
from cities among scenes of natural beauty, to which the 
whole countryside used to flock for worship and for 
merry-making at certain great festivals. 

The temples standing in or near towns take precedence. 
Most of the sites with which the spade of the excavator has 
been busy in recent years have been sacred to goddesses— 
Demeter at Eleusis, Athena at Athens and Lindus and 
Tegea, Hera at Samos, Artemis at Ephesus and Sparta. 
The name matters less than was formerly supposed. To 
her worshippers in each of these centres Hera or Artemis 
or Athena was ‘The Goddess, pre-eminent above all 
others, invoked upon all occasions and in all needs. It 
was only by degrees that distinct departments of activity 
were allotted to them, and it was only in the minds of 
Alexandrian mythographers that the process was ever 
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completed, that Artemis lost her interest in agriculture 
and devoted herself wholly to sport, and that Athena 
became a mere patroness of letters. One and all in early 
days they were mother-goddesses, and watched over the 
welfare of mother and young in the home and in the 
fold, givers of increase not only to man, but to his flocks 
and fields. It is true that male deities presided over the 
great centres of national religion, Dodona, Olympia, 
Delos, and Delphi. But the masses of archaic offerings 
at Olympia lay thickest about the very ancient temple of 
Hera; and at Delphi it was to mother-earth, fittingly 
enough, that the first sacrifices were offered in that 
‘recess of earth’ where all the mysterious forces of 
nature seem to sit enthroned, the earthquake that rives 
the rocks, the torrent that furrows the valley, the 
thunder-cloud that broods on the mountain above. 

To Apollo at Delphi and Delos, as to Zeus at Olympia 
and Dodona, there came frequent official deputations 
bringing gifts. With few exceptions these costly works 
of art, of which we read in Herodotus and Pausanias and 
in the temple inventories, have perished. The masterpieces 
of Ionian and Sicilian goldsmiths, the cups and crowns, the 
jewels which glittered on the shelves of the little treasure- 
houses, have vanished even more completely than the 
marbles, so many of which perished in lime-kilns on 
the spot, or the bronze statues, which were carried away 
captive into Italy, where for the most part they too 
perished in the furnace. What of the innumerable 
humbler offerings of bronze and earthenware so abund- 
ant on other sites? The truth is that these evidences 
of the constancy and intensity of the people’s faith are 
relatively few at Delphi and at Delos. It is on the sites 
where the great goddesses were worshipped, on the 
Acropolis at Athens or in sanctuaries like those which 
Professors Waldstein and Furtwingler have recently ex- 
plored in the Argolid and Aigina, that the offerings of 
devout pilgrims are found in thousands. 

Of the urban sanctuaries, by far the richest in material 
remains, as well as in historic associations, is the Acro- 
polis of Athens. Before long it should be possible to 
construct wonderfully vivid pictures of that great rock- 
citadel and rock-sanctuary in the successive stages of its 
history. The whole of the summit was cleared between 
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1885 and 1889, but only a part of the results has as yet 
been published. One of the best pieces of work done in 
connexion with these excavations is Dr Wiegand’s book 
on the Poros-architecture of the Acropolis. By ‘poros’ the 
ancients seem to have meant any soft limestone or free- 
stone as distinct from marble, and more particularly the 
soft yellowish limestone of the Pirzeus. These inferior 
but more tractable materials were extensively used in 
architecture and sculpture before the use of marble 
became general in the early part of the fifth century. 
Dr Wiegand, well-known as the explorer of Priene and 
Miletus, was one of the fortunate students whose period 
of study at Athens coincided with the Acropolis excava- 
tions, which were the training-ground of so many English 
and German scholars. He has here brought together 
every scrap of information furnished by the disjecta 
membra of earlier buildings which were found scattered 
all over the surface of the Acropolis, but in greatest 
numbers near the south-east angle of the Parthenon. 
Architraves embedded in the outer wall of the Acropolis, 
other members buried in the foundations of the Propylea, 
shattered fragments laboriously fitted together in the 
museum, have yielded each its quota of evidence, until, 
after years of laborious measuring and tabulating, it 
has been possible to re-erect a portion of the facade of 
two of these buildings, to identify some of their sculpture, 
and to trace the stages in the growth of the old temple 
of Athena. 

What are the buildings thus recovered for us? First, 
the Hekatompedon, a temple of Athena which, as its 
name implies, was a hundred feet long, and stood be- 
tween the sites now occupied by the Erechtheum and 
the Parthenon. It was built probably in Solon’s time, 
certainly before 550 B.c., and made way about a genera- 
tion later for a more ambitious structure on the same 
site, which may plausibly be associated with the reign of 
Pisistratus. The latter, a monument of the developed 
canonical archaic style, had a peripteral colonnade of 
poros ; but marble was used for its metopes, pediment- 
sculptures, and roof, including geison, sima, and roof- 
tiles. It incorporated the cella-wall of the older temple 
but not its entablature. The famous ‘Bluebeard,’ or 
Typhon, the monster with three human bodies ending in 
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snaky enils which every visitor to the Acropolis Museum 
will remember, adorned the pediment of this older temple, 
and the marvellous preservation of its colouring makes it 
certain that it was not long exposed to the weather. 
The other half of the pediment may have contained 
the group—also in great part preserved—of Heracles in 
combat with the Triton. The polychromy of this poros 
sculpture was gorgeous, almost barbaric. 

The same range of colouring was applied to the 
architecture, though the scheme here on the Acropolis 
was less gaudy than on the older temple at gina. The 
architrave, columns, and capitals were covered with fine 
white stucco in imitation of marble. The triglyphs were 
a deep bluish black, the metopes white, some being of 
marble, some covered with white marble stucco. Blue 
and red were sparingly used to pick out smaller members, 
such as the regula and painted fillets above the metopes. 
Green was used only in certain brilliant decorations on the 
under surface of the raking cornice above the pediments. 
These were enriched with incised and painted figures of 
red-legged storks, sea-eagles each gripping a fish in his 
beak or talons, and beautiful conventional lotus patterns 
which must always rank among the highest achieve- 
ments of archaic decorative design. An appendix to Dr 
Wiegand’s book deals with the poros sculptures repre- 
senting lions and prostrate bulls. Portions of three such 
groups have been recognised besides the better known one 
which stands partly restored in the Acropolis Museum. 
They have the same gorgeous colouring as Triton and 
Typhon; a typical lion’s face had black eyeballs with 
glaring red pupils and was framed by tufts of green hair. 
One of them—it is in high relief against a blue back- 
ground—seems to have been meant for a pediment. It 
represented a lioness planted on the body of a prostrate 
bull and rearing up in a menacing attitude to defend her 
prey from another lioness which was shown stealing 
towards her. This group, originally over twenty feet 
long, may have filled the pediment of one of the five 
smaller poros buildings of which Dr Wiegand has identi- 
fied the remains. One of them, we may note in passing, 
had an apse, a feature for which there are several 
parallels in early Greek architecture. It is impossible 
to say exactly where these buildings stood. Any picture 
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of the Acropolis in the sixth century which we may 
construct in imagination must include them as well as 
the old Temple of Athena and the old Erechtheum with 
the sacred olive growing in a walled court hard by; it 
must also include the colossal gaudily painted animal 
groups, and against the deep blue of the sky a host of 
exquisite feminine statues in white marble, their clinging 
Ionian draperies discreetly picked out with touches of 
bright colour, the hair always red or yellow in accord- 
ance with Athenian fashion. 

Dr J. E. Harrison’s ‘Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens’ has stimulated a whole generation of 
students, and readers who have looked forward to the 
publication of a second edition will learn with regret 
that she has decided not to reprint it. There is no one 
better qualified than Miss Harrison to write the book 
which shall gather together all the different threads 
of information about the mythology and the history, 
the religious and civil associations, the temples and works 
of art of the Acropolis. This makes it all the more dis- 
appointing that her newest book, ‘ Primitive Athens as 
described by Thucydides,’ has so limited a scope. It is a 
full and able exposition of Dr Dérpfeld’s views of Athenian 
topography. The excavations of 1885-1889 on the Acro- 
polis and those of 1891-1895 at the foot of the Pnyx 
necessitated a reconsideration of many assumptions which 
had been accepted since the days of Leake. The task 
of interpreting the new evidence fell largely upon Dr 
Dérpfeld, who, first as a young architect at the excava- 
tions of Olympia and afterwards as secretary of the 
German Institute at Athens, has obtained an unrivalled 
knowledge of the evolution of Greek architecture and 
of Athenian topography. In the art of reading and 
recording architectural evidence as revealed by excava- 
tions he has no equal, but he is prone to underrate the 
value of other kinds of testimony. 

Prof. Tucker’s book is professedly popular and avoids 
disputed questions. It is satisfactory to know that a 
later volume of this useful series of archeological hand- 
books is to be devoted to the Acropolis. Due emphasis 
is laid on the natural surroundings and conditions which 
helped the citizens of Athens to become the teachers of 
the world. 
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‘From the bare facts that the Athenian lived in a land which 
supplied a frugal and simple, but sufficient and wholesome 
diet, in a climate which makes for sociable outdoor life with- 
out:producing languor, in an atmosphere which sets off what- 
soever things are shapely and beautiful, on a soil furnished 
with a plentiful supply of excellent material for plastic art— 
from these simple facts should we start before we attempt to 
understand those ways which characterise what is loosely 
called his “ civilisation.” ’ 


Perhaps the impression which the book leaves is too 
much that of a stately metropolis. For the greater part 
of the fifth century the Athenian thought of the Acro- 
polis somewhat as the modern Roman thinks of the 
colossal monument of Victor Emmanuel on the Capitol: 
it was a busy mason’s yard where, amid the ceaseless din 
of hammer and chisel, white colonnades rose year by year 
from a forest of scaffolding, so slowly that the loungers 
in the market-place often wondered whether they would 
live to see them finished. And in fact only two of them, 
the Parthenon and the Temple of Victory, ever were 
finished. The Propylea and the Erechtheum remain to 
this day glorious fragments of ambitious symmetrical 
designs which could not be carried to completion without 
encroaching on ancient sanctuaries to an extent which 
pious conservatism would not tolerate. The contrast 
between the public buildings and the narrow winding 
streets of insignificant dwellings is well brought out, and 
might have been further illustrated by a plan of the 
Enneacrunus quarter, which is probably a very favour- 
able example. The main street from the Agora to the 
Acropolis is seldom more than fourteen feet wide. Much 
of the area adjoining the chief fountain of the town is 
occupied by two sanctuaries and a club-house with its 
private chapel. One of the sanctuaries has been identified 
with great probability as that of Dionysus in the Marshes ; 
in the other a healing hero, Amynus, was worshipped, 
and beside him Dexion, who was no other than the poet 
Sophocles, exalted into a hero. We are reminded of the 
churches clustering round some little piazza in an Italian 
town, where the women with their pitchers pause to pay 
their respects to the Virgin or the local saint on their 
way to the fountain. Excellent plans of this interesting 
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region, based on the excavations of the German Insti- 
tute, are given in Miss Harrison’s book. 


We have next to consider the sanctuaries which stood 
at a distance from the cities which built and maintained 
them. A typical example is the Temple of Apollo the 
Helper, at a spot called Bassz or ‘The Glens’ in Western 
Arcadia, four miles from the city of Phigalia; it stands 
on a mountain-side among oakwoods in a situation so 
secluded that until late in the eighteenth century no 
rumour of its existence reached Europe. This stately 
Doric temple, designed by the architect of the Parthenon, 
was a thank-offering after a pestilence in: which Apollo 
had come to the aid of the Phigalians. But there had 
been an older shrine on the spot, and the finding of a 
number of weapons has recently suggested the possibility 
that the Helper’s temple was first placed here in com- 
memoration of his aid in some frontier fight. Equally 
remote from its parent city lies the famous temple on 
£gina, which has in turn been known as that of Zeus 
Panhellenius and Athena, and has recently been restored 
to its rightful owner the almost unknown goddess Apheza ; 
it crowns a wooded ridge overlooking the north-eastern 
shore of the island. The Temple of Hera in the Argolid, 
from time immemorial the chief sanctuary of Argos, was 
separated from the city by five miles of corn-land. The 
sanctuary of Amyclean Apollo, at which, when the iris 
was in bloom, the Spartans celebrated the Hyacinthia, 
lay four miles from their gates. It would be easy to 
enumerate other instances. We propose to examine in 
detail the story of two of these seats of civic religion as 
it has been recovered by recent excavations. 

The book on the Temple of Aphza in gina was the 
last completed work of Prof. Adolf Furtwangler of Munich, 
who died in October last at the age of fifty-four. The 
loss is one which scholars will feel long and deeply. He 
combined wide learning and prodigious industry with 
clear and comprehensive vision and a brilliant style. 
Three of his books, on ancient sculpture, on Greek vases, 
and engraved gems, mark the beginning of a new epoch 
in those studies. The work before us describes in the 
first instance the supplementary excavations undertaken 
by the Bavarian Academy in 1901. Full use has been 
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made of the voluminous drawings and notes left by the 
expedition of 1811, and the problem of the arrangement 
of the pedimental sculptures is discussed with the help of 
old and new evidence, and solved in a satisfactory way. 

It is now nearly a century since a party of four young 
travellers, two Englishmen and two Germans, united 
by a common enthusiasm for architecture, crossed from 
Athens to gina to study the remains of the temple, 
and camped for a few days among the pine trees. The 
story of their singular good fortune has often been told. 
Twenty-five columns were still standing, but the entabla- 
ture had been overthrown byjan earthquake, and in order 
to ascertain the details of cornice and pediment it was 
necessary to turn over the heaps of fallen blocks. They 
had not been long at work when fragments of marble 
sculpture began to appear among the débris. Peasants 
were called in and regular excavations begun. The 
leaders of the expedition, Cockerell and Baron von 
Haller, were skilled draughtsmen and recorded every 
fragment that came to light, with a characteristic differ- 
ence. The Englishman, filled with passionate admiration 
for the torsos of warriors and exquisitely modelled feet 
and hands, busied himself from the first with the recon- 
struction of the two pediments, a problem which was to 
occupy much of his leisure for fifty years to come; it was 
not until 1860 that his book on the subject appeared. 
Meanwhile the more phlegmatic Bavarian was noting 
with patient precision a multitude of details about the 
scattered blocks of the temple, recording cramp-holes and 
comparing intercolumniations. Von Haller died young, 
but had the satisfaction of knowing that the AMgina 
marbles had been bought on behalf of the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria. The Phigalian marbles, discovered by the 
joint enterprise of almost the same party in 1811 and 
1812, were purchased for the British Museum. 

Those were the days of restoration. Incredible as it 
now appears, the new owner of the Aigina marbles de- 
spatched them to Rome and there had the missing heads, 
arms, and feet supplied by Thorwaldsen. Cockerell, who 
followed the fortunes of his beloved marbles with pater- 
nal anxiety and continued to study them in Rome, suf- 
fered agonies while the ends of the mutilated members 
were being sawn away and the junction of old and new 
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surfaces polished into harmony. We may be thankful 
that the Phigalian and Elgin marbles escaped the re- 
storer’s chisel. 

Cockerell was well aware that the exploration of the 
temple platform had not been exhaustive and always 
looked forward to a re-examination of the ground by 
Bavarian scholars. The debt has been redeemed with 
interest by the late head of the Glyptothek at Munich, 
Prof. Furtwingler, helped by a young architect, Mr 
Ernst Fiechter, and a young archeologist, Dr Hermann 
Thiersch, who comes of a family long and honourably 
associated with Hellenic studies. We may deem it for- 
tunate that these supplementary diggings have been 
postponed until now, for data provided by the discoveries 
of the last few years in the Higean made it possible to 
extract from the new evidence singularly interesting con- 
clusions respecting the early history of the sanctuary and 
the relations of gina with the outer world. 

All that remains of the oldest temple on this site is 
an inscription cut on a block, once about six feet long, 
presumably the lintel. It may have been engraved in 
the second half of the seventh century. ‘In the priest- 
hood of Clecetas the house was erected for Aphzxa, and 
the altar: and the ivory was added, and the fence was 
built round about.’ 

The word ‘ house,’ oixos, implies a humble chapel. The 
enrichment of ivory, which is mentioned with apparent 
pride, was perhaps applied to its doors. Further, in this 
inscription appears for the first time the name of Aphza. 
We know her story, which is preserved by Antoninus 
Liberalis. In the days of Minos a Cretan nymph or 
goddess, Britomartis, took passage on a fishing-boat and 
landed on the beach of Aigina. The fishermen pursued 
her and she took refuge in a pine-wood and there vanished 
from sight, ‘and the place where she vanished away,’ says 
our author, ‘ the Aiginetans made into a sanctuary.’ The 
incident of the goddess’s mysterious disappearance was no 
doubt suggested by an attempt to provide an etymology 
for the name of Apheza. 

The tradition which brought her from Crete receives 
confirmation from the earliest stratum in the sanctuary. 
Not only were Mycenzan vases and terracottas found in 
considerable numbers, including figures of women holding 
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infants, which look like offerings to a mother-goddess, 
but also a quantity of coarse tripod cooking-pots and of 
stone basins, troughs, and libation tables such as are 
especially characteristic of Cretan sanctuaries and may 
best be explained as receptacles for food-offerings. There 
is no sign of a built temple at this early period, and it is 
likely enough that the place was then a very humble 
sanctuary frequented, as the legend suggests, by fisher- 
men from Crete, who would find the sheltered bay of 
Hagia Marina, just south of the temple, a convenient 
landing-place. There were at least two other settlements 
on Aigina in Mycenzan days. One, beside the modern 
town, near what has always been the chief centre of 
population, where a headland projects towards Epidaurus 
from the north-west shore of the island, was an old 
/Egean settlement and shared in that earlier Cycladic 
culture which is best known to us from the finds at 
Phylakopi in Melos. The other, a village clustering 
round the peak that was afterwards sacred to the 
Panhellenic Zeus, presents a whole series of northern 
affinities and is plausibly explained as an intrusive colony 
of northern settlers, possibly the Myrmidons from Thes- 
saly who are said to have settled in gina. Both have 
been explored, but in neither of them have those links 
with Crete been discovered which are so prominent at the 
temple of Aphza. 

The most important result of the fresh examination 
of the site is that at last it is possible to speak with 
some confidence of the arrangement of the pediments. 
Dr Furtwingler’s reconstruction has been worked out on 
a model of the temple, to the scale of 1:5, which may be 
seen in the cast gallery at Munich. The colouring, of 
which there were many traces, has been restored and 
produces a happy effect in its proper architectural 
setting—the background deep blue, garments and shields 
for the most part red, flesh left white, eyes, lips, and 
hair painted their natural colours. Although the subject 
in the two gables was the same—a battle fought in the 
presence of Athena—the two groups were the work of 
different sculptors. Moreover, the last excavation brought 
to light parts of similar figures by several other hands, 
including an Athena and a number of warriors. These 
were found at the east end of the temple and seem to 
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have been set up on low plinths facing the entrance of 
the precinct. Probably there had been a competition, 
after which the temple authorities secured not only the 
works which were first and second, but also those which 
had failed. Each pediment was crowned by a graceful 
acroterion, consisting of a symmetrical growth of tendrils 
arranged in spirals and terminating in palmettes, sup- 
ported on either side by the figure of a girl, charming 
in its almost conscious archaism. For this too some third 
competitor had sent in a design which was preserved and 
has been reconstructed from fragments. Comparing these 
competition-pieces, one sees something of the process by 
which Greek art advanced. Of these four or five sculptors 
working under the same conditions, no two were at the 
same stage of development. What the statues of the 
A#ginetan school had in common seems to have been a 
certain elastic energy, expressed in their light resolute 
poise. The mastery with which this quality was suggested 
had been gained by crossing the exuberant force of the 
art of European Greece with the fastidious precision of 
Ionia. But the thing itself was real; the sculptors repro- 
duced what they saw around them—the alert buoyant 
bearing of men bred to athletic exercises and to arms. 
The figures of the principal front are freer and truer to 
life than those on the west, and there is a corresponding 
difference in composition, eleven figures in place of 
thirteen, more space and dignity, and a less mechanical, 
if still conspicuous, symmetry. 

The same sense of symmetry and dignity appears in 
the surroundings of the new temple. The builders were 
not content to set it on the narrow chine from which the 
old chapel had looked down on the pinewoods. They 
widened the ridge and banked up a regular platform 
supported by high terrace walls. True in the middle of 
a square court stood the temple; true before the east 
front stretched the long narrow altar. Subsidiary 
buildings lay below the platform to the right of the road 
approaching the entrance, the room nearest to it being 
fitted up with baths in which pilgrims purified themselves 
before entering the sanctuary. Two other buildings, one 
perhaps a storehouse and the other a mason’s shed, are 
discreetly placed at a distance from the temple. Two 
hundred yards to the west there were found among the 
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pine trees remains of a small house which evidently served 
to lodge some person of importance. It has four rooms 
and a verandah, from which there is a good view of the 
temple and a glimpse of the blue sea far below. The 
largest room, which is fitted with stone divans, must 
have been used for banquets. It was here, perhaps, that 
the priest of Aphza, some wealthy citizen who would only 
be in residence at the time of the festival, entertained his 
friends. Pindar may have been among them. Prof. 
Furtwiangler suggests that the Ode which he is known to 
have written in honour of Aphza (Pausanias records the 
bare fact) may have been composed for the new temple. 
The date corresponds well enough. The old temple, built 
early in the sixth century, had been burnt down, and the 
rebuilding, on a far grander scale, seems to have been 
carried through between 480 and 490. Pindar was on 
friendly terms with the nobles of Aigina, and we may 
picture him present at the ceremony of dedication, and 
reclining among the honoured guests of the chief priest 
in the little villa among the pines. 

The spacious temple-platform was not encumbered by 
statues and dedications as were so many great sanctuaries, 
particularly in the Hellenistic age. In those stately days, 
when Athens was in her prime, order and sobriety were 
the keynotes in art as well as in social life. We can best 
measure the change that had come over Hellenic ideals 
by comparing this symmetrical temple, built probably 
between the two struggles with Persia, and its prede- 
cessor, built perhaps a century earlier: the new temple, 
spacious and regular, its triglyphs picked out in black 
with a single line of deep red below the cornice and above 
the architrave, and the far smaller old temple with its 
gay colouring, which included blue and green besides red 
and black. There was the same contrast between old and 
new on the Acropolis of Athens and at Delphi. The older 
shrines were small in their dimensions, audacious in their 
colouring, decorated with all manner of monstrous and 
vehemently moving forms. If we could set foot in one 
of the crowded sanctuaries of pre-Persian Greece, with 
its riot of bright colour and uncouth shapes, we should 
suppose ourselves to be in some holy city of India rather 
than in the Greece which most of us know best by its 
later, serener, better disciplined, creations. 
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It was a robust and adventurous world. The offerings 
accumulated about that older shrine are enough to tell 
us what breed of men they were who rebuilt it when it 
had been burnt down—perhaps by the Persian fleet which 
prowled awhile in these waters after Marathon. They 
are not articles of value—these would be kept by a 
responsible treasurer—but pottery and trifling gifts 
which were buried when the great terrace was made. 
The notable thing is that so many of them are of foreign 
workmanship, evidently the gifts of sailors who had been 
to foreign parts, or merchants who had dealings over- 
sea: vases brought from Samos and Miletus and Cyrene, 
as well as the more abundant fabrics of Athens, Corinth, 
and Argolis: and an extraordinary number of little 
scent-bottles and other knick-knacks in Egyptian porce- 
lain, and a few scarabs, both genuine Egyptian wares 
and imitations made in some Greek or Phoenician settle- 
ment. There are examples of a ‘curio’ which must have 
enjoyed an enormous popularity in the sixth century, 
since specimens of it have been found in Etruria and 
Assyria, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece—a Tridacna-shell 
from the Red Sea, carved with fantastic designs of mixed 
Assyrian and Egyptian origin. It has more than once 
been suggested that these shells were carved at Naucra- 
tis, and the find made at gina confirms this view, for 
among the pottery there are a number of specimens of 
those delicate white drinking-cups, which were made at 
the Greek trading settlement in the Delta, and dedicated 
there to Aphrodite Pandemos. These must have been 
brought by Aginetan merchants towards the close of the 
sixth century. Some of them have the donors’ names 
painted round the rim; those of a certain Aristophanes 
and his partner appear several times in this way. The 
firm must have made a profitable voyage and dedicated 
this costly service as a thank-offering to Aphza, who 
seems, like her prototype Britomartis, to have had 
dominion over the sea. Prof. Furtwingler is tempted 
to identify this Aristophanes with an AXginetan of that 
name, in honour of whose son, Aristocles, Pindar wrote 
his third Nemean ode. Aristophanes seems to have been 
a hardy sailor; no sooner has Pindar mentioned his 
name than he begins to speak of daring voyages to dis- 
tant shores: ‘It is not easy to cross the pathless sea 
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beyond the pillars of Hercules, which the hero-god set 
up to be far-famed witnesses of furthest voyaging.’ 

The glory of the temple was short-lived. The pros- 
perity and ambition of which it was a significant monu- 
ment were soon to bring Aigina into conflict with Athens. 
There was not room for two such rivals in those narrow 
waters. In 456 gina was annexed, and in 429 the whole 
population was swept out and their places taken by 
Athenian colonists. An inscription, apparently: of this 
date, seems to record a sort of stock-taking by the new- 
comers of the property which they found in the temple 
and in the priests’ lodgings. We have only a fragment 
giving the end of the list—so many chests, caskets, stools 
and chairs, and in the priests’ house so many beds, some 
crockery and knives, an axe, a crowbar and the like. 
After that there are no more official records, and offer- 
ings, even cheap vases and terracottas, become very few 
and cease altogether before Roman days. A single Roman 
lamp seems to record the visit of some sight-seer, who 
came, as Pausanias did, on his way to the central peak 
of the island, where the Panhellenic Zeus had a sanctuary. 
There is a curious piece of evidence which shows how for- 
lorn and forgotten the locked and barricaded temple stood 
from that time onward. When Cockerell and his com- 
panions in 1811 penetrated into the adytum at the back 
of the temple, they found an exquisite white cylix, which 
is now preserved at Munich, still in its place on a stone 
table or altar. It is painted in the style that prevailed 
soon after the Persian wars, with a group in three colours 
—Europa, in a brown mantle, perched on the back of the 
divine black bull which carries her to Crete—an appro- 
priate subject for a vessel to be used in the rites of Aphza, 
herself a goddess from over the sea. The opisthodomus, 
like the prodomus, was fenced by high gratings, and 
within that barrier the sacred vessel remained unused, 
generation after generation, until an earthquake, we 
cannot say when, hurled the whole upper structure to 
the ground, and buried the pedimental sculptures beneath 
the heaps of ruin which preserved them to our own day. 


The excavation of the Temple of Hera, near Argos, 
occupied Professor Waldstein and his colleagues of the 
American School at Athens for four seasons, 1892-5. It 
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was not a virgin site. There had been two previous 
excavations, one in 1836, undertaken by General William 
Gordon, the Scottish philhellene, then chief of the general 
staff of the Greek army, who had been the first to identify 
the site, and another in 1854 when Rangabé, the Greek 
scholar and poet, and Bursian, the geographer, dug 
trenches around the later temple and found numerous 
fragments of marble sculpture. Professor Waldstein was 
certainly justified in expecting that a systematic search 
would bring to light still more important pieces and 
perhaps make it possible to reconstruct the scheme of the 
pediments. This hope has only been fulfilledin part. The 
excavation has yielded one head, which has become famous 
—the so-called Hera, probably from the west pediment— 
some smaller heads, and a very beautiful torso, which 
gives some idea of the style of the metopes. But of 
sculpture, apart from the pediments and metopes of the 
second temple, there was singularly little. The statues of 
priestesses and heroes which Pausanias saw in the sacred 
precinct must have been carried off before the fall of the 
temple shattered the architectural sculptures. At Aigina 
the ruins were protected by their remote situation, but 
the Herzeum afforded a convenient quarry for the 
populous villages of the adjoining plain, and the marble, 
not to be found elsewhere in the district, was, of course, 
in request for burning into lime. 

Hera’s precinct extends over a series of terraces at the 
foot of the rounded hills which shut in the plain of Argos 
on the north-east. Argos itself lies five miles to the 
south-west, Tiryns six miles to the south, and Mycenze 
three miles to the north in a recess of the plain through 
which passes the route to Nemea and Corinth. Thus the 
Herzeum is well placed for the part which it played 
throughout Greek history, that of religious centre for 
the population of the Argive plain. By an ingenious 
argument Professor Waldstein tries to show that origin- 
ally it was a sanctuary only of the eastern portion of 
the Argolid, of Tiryns and of Midea, and afterwards of 
Mycenze and Argos. He devotes considerable space in 
his introduction to the early legends of the Argive plain, 
and attempts by a rationalising process to correlate 
certain mythical rulers with certain types of vases and 
terracotta figurines. The most fatal, but not the only, 
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objection to this is that the evidence on which his new 
system is based is almost exclusively derived from a 
single site. The Hereum has been carefully and com- 
pletely excavated but much remains to be done both at 
Tiryns and Mycenz. Midea has not been touched, while 
Argos, since Professor Waldstein wrote, has been proved 
to be a rich storehouse of Mycenzan and pre-Mycenzan 
remains, including many Aigean types which do not seem 
to be represented at the Herzeum. In view of the unex- 
plored strata in these ancient cities it is not likely that 
scholars will adopt the nomenclature or the chronology 
based on the comparatively small series of bronze-age 
objects from the Herzeum It is only towards the close 
of the Mycenzean age, in the third division of Mr Evans’ 
‘Late Minoan’ period, that the finds of pottery are abund- 
ant. Of intercourse with Crete in its palmy days there 
is little or no evidence. It was in the time of Ameno- 
phis III and IV, after the destruction of the Cretan 
palaces, that the Mycenzan communities on the main- 
land attained a sudden prosperity which has left material 
traces throughout the eastern half of the Mediterranean. 
The supremacy had passed from the princes of Knossos 
and Pheestos to those of Mycenz. For a time the new 
régime may have been one of peaceful commercial 
development, but it never established such widespread 
security as that in which the cities of the Cretan Empire 
had grown up. 

It is impossible to say whether the Mycenzean remains 
at the Herzeum are those of a sanctuary or of ordinary 
habitations. The archaic temple, which perished by fire 
in 423 B.c., stood on a terrace of Cyclopean construction ; 
one block in the retaining wall is over fifteen feet long. 
This wall and the pavement above it may well have 
supported the hall of some local chief in the heroic age. 
Elsewhere, just as the ground-plan of the Mycenzan 
palace survived in that of the typical Doric temple, so it 
often happened that temple succeeded palace on the 
same site. Dr Dérpfeld has shown that the oldest of the 
Greek temples, that of Hera at Olympia, marks a stage 
of transition from palace to temple; and the scanty re- 
mains on the Cyclopean terrace of the Argive Herzeum seem 
to be those of a long hall, like the Hereeum at Olympia, 
with wooden pillars and walls of sun-dried brick. 
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On most temple sites the bulk of the offerings that 
have been discovered belong to the archaic period, 
approximately from the eighth to the fifth century B.c. 
The Herzeum is no exception to this rule. Pottery and 
bronzes were found in vast quantities and have been 
studied and catalogued with the most conscientious care 
by Dr Hoppin and Dr de Cou. Among the vases the 
so-called geometric style is well represented, chiefly by 
large coarse vessels, but the ware most characteristic of 
the site is what has hitherto been called proto-Corinthian, 
an exquisitely fine fabric in which Dr Waldstein recog- 
nises a direct descendant of the latest Mycenzean pottery. 
A claim has been made on behalf of Sicyon, but, on the 
whole, the Argive origin of much of the pottery from the 
Herzeum seems to be well established. Turning to the 
terracottas, we find that nine-tenths of them are rudely 
modelled figures of women with almost featureless bird- 
like faces which are oddly out of keeping with the care- 
fully rendered necklaces and brooches adorning their necks 
and shoulders. The American commentators assign this 
class of figures to the pre-Mycenzan period, but the 
opinion of other scholars is almost unanimous in refer- 
ring them to the centuries which furnish the bulk of the 
other offerings. Thus regarded they supply a comment- 
ary on the wonderful series of bronze pins and brooches, 
to the cleaning and cataloguing of which Dr de Cou has 
devoted so much time. They represent women wearing 
the Dorian robe, which consisted of a square of woollen 
cloth without sleeves or making-up of any kind, and was 
commonly fastened on either shoulder with a long skewer- 
like pin. Herodotus accounts for the adoption of the sewn 
and made-up Ionian robe at Athens by the following story. 
The Athenians had made a raid into Aigina to recover 
certain wooden images which the A‘ginetans had carried 
off from Epidaurus, but the latter, helped by the Argives, 
inflicted on them so crushing a defeat that only one 
Athenian escaped. 

‘When he came back to Athens, bringing word of the 
calamity, the wives of those who had been sent out on the 
expedition took it sorely to heart that he alone should have 
survived the slaughter of all the rest ; they therefore crowded 
round the man, and struck him with the pins by which their 
dresses were fastened, each, as she struck, asking him where 
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he had left her husband. And the man died in this way. 
The Athenians thought the deed of the women more horrible 
even than the fate of the troops; as, however, they did not 
know how else to punish them, they changed their dress and 
compelled them to wear the costume of the Ionians. Till this 
time the Athenian women had worn a Dorian dress, shaped 
nearly like that which prevails at Corinth. Henceforth they 
were made to wear the linen tunic which does not require 
pins. . . . It is said further that the Argives and Aginetans 
made it a custom, on this account, for their women to wear 
pins half as large again as formerly, and to offer pins rather 
than anything else in the temple of these goddesses. They 
also forbade the bringing of anything Attic into the temple, 
were it even a jar of earthenware, and made a law that none 
but native drinking vessels should be used there in time to 
come. From this early age to my own day the Argive and 
/&ginetan women have always continued to wear their pins 
larger than formerly, through hatred of the Athenians.’ 
(Herodotus, v, 87, 88.) 


Whatever germ of historic truth the story may con- 
tain, it makes two statements which are confirmed by 
archeological evidence. First, the exclusion of Attic 
pottery from the markets of Argos is fully borne out by 
the dearth of black-figured and red-figured pottery at the 
Herzeum. Secondly, the statement that the women of 
Argos and Aigina fastened their dresses with very large 
pins and commonly dedicated them in temples, is con- 
firmed by the astonishing number of these articles which 
came to light in the sanctuaries of Hera and Aphza. 

An analysis of the offerings at the Herzeum leaves no 
doubt that the majority of the worshippers were women. 
Besides pins and brooches, rings occurred in enormous 
numbers. There were alsosome hundreds of bronze spits, 
enriched with numerous knobs and finely engraved, which 
must have been used in the roasting of sacrificial meat. 
But the most interesting find of all is, perhaps, the great 
bundle of iron rods bound together with wire into a 
cannon-shaped mass, almost certainly a part of the ob- 
solete iron currency which King Pheidon is known to 
have dedicated in this very temple. A great ingot, ‘a 
square bar flattened out into a lance-shaped curve,’ may 
be supposed to be the result of melting down a quantity 
of such spits. 
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The majority of the porticoes and other buildings on 
the lower terraces were in existence before the burning 
of the old temple in 423 B.c. and the construction of a 
new temple by an Argive architect, Eupolemus, on a new 
platform below the old. It was approached from the 
south by a magnificent flight of steps, and was of the 
Doric order with six columns to the front and twelve to 
the side. The material of the main structure was poros, 
covered with marble stucco, marble being used for the 
metopes, pediment sculptures, and roof. The carved sima 
or crown-mould of the cornice bears a design of excep- 
tional beauty, anthemia and lotus flowers with doves 
perched on their tendrils. The walls of the cella were of 
poros, the coffered ceiling of the colonnade of limestone. 
The sparing use of marble is characteristic. Argos was 
not a rich State, and had no marble quarries of her own. 
This simple poros architecture with marble enrichments, 
such as was used at Athens in the sixth century, con- 
tinued to satisfy the needs of art and religion in the 
poorer States for centuries afterwards. 

The annual festival, at which a hundred oxen were 
sacrificed in the temple court, was called Herza or Heka- 
tombzea. Although no detailed account of it has been 
preserved, it is possible to reconstruct the scene from the 
scattered statements of ancient writers. A great proces- 
sion set out from Argos by the Sacred Way which ran, 
we may suppose, straight from the city gates to the 
national sanctuary, a distance of five miles. There were 
maidens carrying flowers, flute-players, and the youthful 
chivalry of Argos in full armour. The chief figure in the 
procession seems to have been the priestess in a car drawn 
by white oxen. One of the most beautiful stories in 
Herodotus tells how once, when the ox-team had -been 
delayed, the two sons of the priestess put their shoulders 
under the yoke and drew her from the city to the temple. 
Their mother prayed the goddess to reward them with 
the best gift that a mortal can receive, and the young 
men lay down to rest in the precinct. Their reward came 
to them that night—the sleep that knows no waking. 

At Mycene, Tiryns, and Troy excavations have‘ brought 
to light the ground-plan of a Homeric palace beneath 
the foundations of a Hellenic temple. The process by 
which these urban sanctuaries grew up where kings had 
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ruled in the heroic age is the corollary of that by which 
the office of king was gradually shorn of all but its priestly 
functions. We have another instance of this process at 
Athens, where the archaic Temple of Athena and the 
Erechtheum share between them the site once covered 
by the ‘strong house of Erechtheus.’ Just as it is impos- 
sible to say how far the building mentioned by Homer 
was a palace, how far a temple, so we cannot decide 
whether the Mycenzan column-bases found within the 
later temple formed part of a shrine or of a dwelling- 
house. The same difficulty meets us at the Herzeum ; but 
it is at least certain that the site had been occupied since 
a very remote period. At Aigina, on the other hand, it is 
plain that the site was one of immemorial sanctity and 
that the cult was introduced from Minoan Crete. Another 
instance of continuity in Greek religion has recently been 
furnished by the discovery that the altar in the precinct 
of Artemis Orthia at Sparta occupied the same position 
for upwards of a thousand years. Rich and varied as 
has been the harvest yielded by the Panhellenic centres, 
Delphi and Olympia, and still being yielded by Delos, the 
exploration of these minor seats of worship has done 
almost as much to illuminate the dark places in ancient 
history. The Greece which the excavation of local sanc- 
tuaries has made familiar, in the sense in which a country 
is revealed by the actual sight of its buildings, its works 
of art and objects of common use, and the daily life of its 
people, is above all the Greece of which we know least 
from literary sources, the Greece of the seventh and sixth 
centuries, which belonged more to Asia than to Europe 
and was consumed in the Persian wars. 


R. C. BosaAnQqueET. 
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Art. XII—THE JUBILEE OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


1. Josias Simler et les Origines de lAlpinisme jusqu’en 
1600. Par W. A. B. Coolidge. Grenoble, 1904. 

2. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: a series of Excursions by 
Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by John Ball. 
London, 1859. 

3. The Alpine Journal: a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation by Members of the Alpine Club. 
London, 1864-1907. 

4. Scrambles amongst the Alps in the years 1860-9. By 
Edward Whymper. London, Murray, 1871. 

5. My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. By A. F. Mum- 
mery. London, Unwin, 1895. 

6. The Matterhorn. By Guido Rey. With an introduc- 
tion by Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by J. E. C. 
Eaton. London: Unwin, 1907. 


THE love of mountains is an emotion which had a long 
period of incubation before it became part of the general 
equipment of civilised man. Students have found traces 
of it in Dante and even in Virgil, amongst Europeans, 
whilst a case might be made out for its first origin in the 
bosoms of various very early and far-sundered Buddhist 
saints. It was not, however, till the approach of the 
Renaissance that the feeling attained any definite pro- 
nouncement in Europe. Petrarch first, after him 
Leonardo da Vinci, and in the succeeding century many 
others, made mountain regions the subject of accurate 
observation. It was, of course, the mysterious snowy 
regions of the Alps that attracted most attention, and 
the first great work on any mountain region was Josias 
Simler’s ‘Commentarius de Alpibus,’ first published a 
Zurich in 1574. Of this work two editions lie before me, 
one almost the smallest, the other one of the largest 
important works in Alpine literature. The former is the 
charming little Elzevir edition of 1633, which will go 
comfortably into a waistcoat pocket; the other is the 
great reprint, edited by Mr Coolidge with a translation 
and all the apparatus criticus of the most modern research 
—prefaces, introductions, elaborate notes, pieces annexes, 
notes on them, and an elaborate index—the whole sump- 
tuously printed and as full of accurate and scholarly 
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information as Fraser’s ‘Pausanias.’ From this work we 
learn that before the year 1600 no less than forty-seven 
Alpine peaks are found mentioned by name in literature, 
whilst twenty Alpine passes are also recorded. By that 
date the foundations of Alpine knowledge were securely 
laid, whilst traces have even been found of the sporadic 
existence of Alpine guides, two men, who can only be so 
described, having assisted the Seigneur de Villamont to 
ascend the Rochemelon in 1588, Pursuing his researches 
into the smallest details, Mr Coolidge finds that, still before 
1600, the main implements of the mountaineering craft 
had at least been invented. Alpenstocks were no doubt 
prehistoric, but nailed boots, crampons, ladders, dark 
glasses for the eyes, mittens for the hands, and snow- 
shoes are all mentioned, and there is even a record in 
Simler of the use of the rope as a protection against 
hidden crevasses. 

The study of nature which began so brilliantly in the 
sixteenth century did not, however, advance as rapidly as 
might have been expected. Many generations had to 
pass before the enthusiasm and even the knowledge of 
Simler were united again in a scientific student. The 
romantic outburst at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the return to nature which it preached were needed 
to call attention once more to the attraction of mountain 
regions. Rousseau, Sir Walter Scott, and a multitude of 
their followers gave literary expression to this emotion. 
Horace Bénédict de Saussure called the attention of men 
of science to mountain phenomena. It was not long 
before the mere adventurous traveller made his appear- 
ance in mountain regions and published the record of his 
doings. The ascent of Mont Blanc became relatively 
popular and was described in a series of publications. 
Thus, by the middle of the nineteenth century, mountains 
were in a fair way of being advertised whilst the ad- 
venturous spirit was rife and there were people enough 
in civilised countries with the necessary leisure and 
means to form a mountain-loving and mountain-climbing 
public when the new spirit had had time to work amongst 
them. 

De Saussure's ascent of Mont Blanc in 1787 was 
neither the first ascent of a high mountain, nor even the 
first ascent of Mont Blanc itself, but the eminence of the 
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climber and the literary and scientific conspicuousness 
of this exploit made it an epoch in mountain climbing. 
From that date ascents may be said to have become more 
numerous as the years advanced. There still, however, 
hung about mountain climbing a taint of science. 
Climbers were supposed, or imagined themselves, to be 
searchers after truth, and more than half a century 
had to go by before it was boldly acknowledged that 
mountain climbing was worth while for the mere pleasure 
of it and stood in need of no scientific ends as its 
justification. In fact the sport of climbing was a long 
time in coming into existence and still longer in gaining 
recognition. It is usual to date the birth of the sport, as 
far as Englishmen are concerned at any rate, by the 
ascent of the Wetterhorn in 1854 by Sir Alfred (then Mr) 
Wills. As Mr William Longman stated, ‘the published 
account of this expedition probably did more than any 
other single narrative to excite and spread among our 
countrymen the taste for mountain adventure.’ 

During the last half of the nineteenth century the 
activity of Englishmen as mountain climbers was so pre- 
eminent that it will come as a surprise to many to learn 
that they were relatively late in coming into the field. 
It was not till climbing proved itself to be an excellent 
sport that it commended itself to the English taste. The 
early climbers, as has been said, were not so much 
sportsmen as men of science or geographical explorers. 
In Mr Coolidge’s forthcoming learned work on Alpine 
history (the proof-sheets of which I have been privileged to 
read) this will be abundantly shown. Leaving out the very 
early ascents made before 1760, Mr Coolidge shows that 
the ascents of the Buet, Velan, Dent du Midi, Mont Blanc, 
Tédi, Gross Glockner, Jungfrau, Finsteraarhorn, various 
peaks of Monte Rosa, the Ortler, the Gross Venediger, 
and others, were all made before an Englishman set his 
foot on Alpine snows. He has even discovered a Tyrolese 
ecclesiastic, born before the French Revolution, who 
climbed peaks for the sake of climbing, and was perhaps 
the first mountain sportsman. He had climbed seventy 
peaks before the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
first systematic climbers were not Englishmen. The 
eminent Gottlieb Studer made about 650 ascents between 
1808 and 1883. Then there were a group of Zurich 
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climbers, led by Melchior Ulrich, who began climbing 
about the time of the battle of Waterloo, and who was 
the great explorer of the Zermatt district. In fact, up to 
1840, Englishmen were conspicuous by their absence from 
the ranks of Alpine climbers. Malkin and Forbes set the 
fashion, Forbes being specially active. His book, ‘Travels 
through the Alps of Savoy,’ issued in 1843, was, says 
Mr Coolidge, the first English book devoted to the high 
Alps. Then came John Ball, a botanist and geographer 
rather than a sportsman, but a great lover of the Alps, 
whose guide-book was destined to lay a firm foundation 
of Alpine topography for English travellers. 

By that time the way was prepared and there were 
several young men who had caught the mountain fever 
and for whom a summer in the Alps was the ideal holiday. 
As not unnaturally happened, they were either friends at 
home to start with, or a common enthusiasm made them 
friends when they met by chance among the mountains. 
By 1857 they began to be numerous enough to form a 
little society. The suggestion was made that they should 
found a club, and on December 22, 1857, the first meeting 
of the new body was held at Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. Eleven members were present, 
and they there and then founded the Alpine Club, which 
has just celebrated the jubilee of its existence. 

The association thus set on foot was a very small 
and unambitious affair. Of its original members only Sir 
Alfred Wills and one other survive. It was destined to 
an eminence little foreseen by its founders, who looked 
forward to a series of small social meetings and dinners 
as the scope of its operations. No one thought of reading 
papers to it or of publishing its journals and proceedings 
at that time. It happened, however, to possess a principle 
of growth, and very soon showed signs of increasing 
vitality and activity. It increased in numbers. It began 
to acquire information of a special kind in which increasing 
numbers took interest. It became an object of criticism and 
attack. In fact it throve. In 1859 it acquired a habita- 
tion ; and in the same year was published the first series 
of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ by members of the Alpine 
Club, which enjoyed a phenomenal success at the time, no 
less than five editions being called for within twelve 
months. In 1860 the first paper was read to the club, an 

2 
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account of the first ascent of the Grivola from Valsava- 
ranche. In 1861 the publication of the ‘ Alpine Guide’ was 
decided on, under the editorship of Mr John Ball, F.R.S., 
the club's first president. Next year the second series 
of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ appeared, and in 1863 
the quarterly issue of the ‘Alpine Journal’ was begun. 
From that time forward development proceeded by 
regular and normal stages which we need not catalogue 
in this place. 

The founders of the Alpine Club, as has been said, 
did not foresee the great development that was to follow 
their action. If any one had told them that within fifty 
years their example would be followed by no less than 
165 associations, large and small, having mountain- 
climbing for their object, they would indeed have been 
surprised and incredulous. Such, however, has been the 
case. A few of these bodies have died or been absorbed 
by one another, but most are vigorously alive and terribly 
active as publishing bodies, so that the mass of mountain 
literature produced by them may be called appalling. 
Of the principal national clubs, the Swiss and the 
Austrian were formed in 1862, the Italian in 1863, the 
Norwegian in 1868, the German in 1869, the French in 
1874, the Appalachian (Boston, U.S.A.) in 1876, and the 
New Zealand in 1891. Thus, within the sixties, almost all 
of the principal clubs came into existence, and that was 
the period when the sport was taking root and the 
exploration of the Alps was going forward most rapidly. 
It was also the time when the bases of the mountain 
sciences were being laid, the phenomena of glaciers 
studied, and the principles of mountain structure dis- 
covered. Then, too, in Switzerland at any rate, the main 
mountaineering centres began to be developed as holiday 
resorts, and the Fremden-industrie, which has been so 
dreadfully exploited in late years, took firm root even in 
the remoter valleys of the Alps. 

The Alpine Club has differed from all, or almost all, 
of its imitators in one important respect. Itis the only 
club that has from the first demanded a climbing quali- 
fication as a condition preliminary to election to member- 
ship. The standard of qualification has been raised from 
time to time, though never defined. It has always been 
relatively stiff. Literary, scientific, and artistic qualifica- 
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tions are also admitted in lieu of the climbing qualifica- 
tion; and such men as Ruskin, Tyndall, Alfred Parsons, 
Alfred East, and others, have been or are amongst the 
club’s most honoured members, but most of them could 
almost or quite as well have qualified by their climbing 
achievements. Thus it happens that a meeting of the 
Alpine Club has always been a meeting of experts; its 
journal is conducted by experts for experts; its member- 
ship is recruited from a body of men who have come to 
know one another, not in England, but on the mountain- 
side. The opinion of the club, therefore, in matters 
connected with the climbing craft has always been 
weighty. The public, through its newspapers, has raged 
against climbers, calling them madmen and fools in many 
phrases, but it has had to change its mind. Then when 
expert climbers took to dispensing with the services of 
guides the public was again wrong in its judgment, but 
the Alpine Club was right. And, in the main, the Alpine 
Club has proved the soundness of the standards which it 
sets up for its members by their relative immunity from 
accidents. Year by year the tale of Alpine accidents 
increases, year by year the membership and the activity 
of the Alpine Club has likewise increased, but the number 
of fatal accidents that occur to members has not increased. 
The craft of climbing, which the club cultivates, is the 
craft which enables a competent climber to go among 
the high places and the difficult and dangerous places in 
the regions of snow and ice, avoiding the dangers, over- 
coming the difficulties, and returning unscathed, and at 
the same time enriched with the sights of marvellous 
beauty and stimulated by the accomplishment of diffi- 
cult tasks. 

Within the half-century that has followed the found- 
ation of the Alpine Club the whole face of Switzerland 
has been changed. Zermatt may be taken as an example 
of the changes that the cult of mountains has brought 
about. The early travellers, mostly men of science who 
came to collect flowers or minerals, stayed with the cure 
or, after 1839, with the village doctor, who kept a small 
inn. This was bought by the famous Seiler in 1854, who 
named it Hétel du Mont Rose. Mr Whymper states that 
for some years the number of his visitors amounted to 
about eighty per annum, whilst about an equal number 
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visited the rival Mont Cervin hotel. Towards the end of 
the fifties the numbers began to increase rapidly. After 
the Matterhorn had been climbed in 1865 the increase 
became more rapid and has gone forward ever since 
by leaps and bounds. Similar development has over- 
taken the other great centres—Chamonix, Grindelwald, 
and the Engadine resorts; whilst a countless number of 
smaller centres have sprung up and been equipped with 
hotels of greater or less pretension. The increasing 
crowds have demanded and obtained increasing facilities. 
Roads have been made where there were footpaths, and 
railways where there were roads. The wild solitude of 
gorge and glacier has been abolished, and much of the 
beauty which people travel to see has been obliterated by 
the contrivances made to facilitate their access. The 
modest inn of the mountain village has been replaced by 
huge hotels of hateful architecture which destroy the 
scale of the landscape. Advertisements disfigure the 
scene on every side. Lifts and funicular ways elevate 
the crowd to points of view once attained only by the 
few and enjoyed by them in peace. All this has been the 
result of the unintentional advertisement which the 
records of Alpine climbing gave to the snowy regions, 
and is thus indirectly the result of the movement which 
the foundation of the Alpine Club first supplied with an 
organisation. 

Probably the most powerful agent in popularising the 
Alps has been Alpine literature, in the form, not of 
periodicals, but of books. The start was made, as above 
stated, by the publications of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ 
That was followed by Whymper’s ‘Scrambles amongst 
the Alps’ and Leslie Stephen’s ‘Playground of Europe.’ 
The former of these books attained an unexampled 
popularity, and is more responsible than any other 
agency for the great increase of Alpine climbers that 
followed its publication. Tyndall’s writings were perhaps 
hardly less efficient in the same sense. Whymper’s book 
was remarkable in two important respects. It retailed 
the almost heroic story of the long assault and final 
conquest of the Matterhorn, culminating in the most 
dramatic accident that ever occurred among the high 
mountains; and it was illustrated with a series of 
beautifully engraved woodcuts, which, for the first time, 
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represented Alpine scenes with accuracy as mountain 
lovers were accustomed to behold them. Here were 
indeed séracs and ice-falls, avalanches and bergschrunds, 
arétes and rock-faces, couloirs and snowfields, drawn by 
a man who knew them intimately, and looked at them 
with the eyes of aclimber. The text was no less inter- 
esting, and the whole book was exactly what a young 
climber in the midst of his enthusiasm hungered after. 
That book, more than any other, fixed the norm of Alpine 
literature, and its effect has not yet passed away. 

The literature of mountaineering has followed step 
by step the development of the climbing craft and the 
extension of mountain exploration. It has increased 
in volume as the mountains of the world have been 
discovered and explored, and it has created for itself an 
extraordinary number of readers in all parts, many of 
whom have never seen a mountain and many more who 
have never climbed one. Publications of this kind have 
thus tended to become more sumptuous as the years have 
gone by, whilst the invaluable aid of photography and 
photographic processes has enabled the illustrations to 
be increasingly numerous, veracious, and truly illustrative 
of the text. It will suffice to mention in this connexion 
the late Mr Mummery’s remarkable account of his 
remarkable climbing feats, and, as the latest develop- 
ment, Signor Guido Rey’s richly illustrated and enthusi- 
astically written volume on the Matterhorn. Correspond- 
ingly elaborate works on distant mountain ranges have 
followed one another in quick succession, perhaps the 
most splendid being those profusely illustrated with 
photogravure reproductions from negatives taken by 
that great mountain photographer Signor Sella. Such 
are Mr Freshfield’s ‘Caucasus, and the account by Dr 
De Filippi of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s ascent of Mount 
St Elias. 

The development of mountain maps has gone ahead 
part passu with the minuter exploration of mountain 
fastnesses. Early mountain climbers had the very 
poorest charts to help them. The Meyers’ ascents of 
the Jungfrau and Finsteraarhorn produced the first rough 
map of the central snowy district of the Oberland, de- 
picting with general accuracy some of its main features. 
The Zurich explorers of the Zermatt district similarly 
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laid down the main lines of its form. Thus it is not 
surprising that the first serious attempt to depict a great 
mountain region with any kind of accuracy was made 
by the Swiss Government. The twelve sheets of the 
Dufour map were published between 1845 and 1865. It 
is only necessary to compare the maps in ‘ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers’ with those of to-day to see the extra- 
ordinary improvement that has taken place; yet when 
those maps were published they were eagerly seized upon 
by climbers as a great help towards their future expedi- 
tions. The lead thus taken by the Swiss Government 
surveyors has been kept ever since, and the last sheets 
of the present Siegfried map are still far the best of their 
kind in the world. 

In nothing has the Alpine Club been more influential 
than in the furtherance of mountain exploration in other 
parts of the world. It early perceived that the craft 
which had been learned in the Alps was capable of 
universal application in other snowy ranges. Already, in 
1861, Mr William Longman called attention to work to be 
done in Iceland, and the second series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers’ contained an account of an Iceland journey. 
Mr Packe devoted his attention to the Pyrenees and con- 
tributed papers upon those mountains. Then, in 1868, 
Mr Freshfield and his companions, by climbing Elbruz, 
began that remarkable series of exploring journeys in 
the Caucasus, mainly accomplished by English climbers, 
which have made that region one of the best known 
beyond the Alps. Whymper, in 1880, annexed the great 
Andes of Equador by climbing Chimborazo and the other 
giants near. He likewise, in the book describing that 
journey, once again fixed a type, that of a book of 
mountain exploration in which not merely adventure, 
but the acquisition of accurate knowledge was shown 
to be the traveller's purpose. The mountains of North 
America have been visited by numerous English and 
American explorers and are now fairly well known. 
Other expeditions to the Andes have followed. The 
Himalayas have been repeatedly visited and elaborately 
examined in some portions of their immense extent. The 
New Zealand ranges have been the goal of several im- 
portant expeditions, and are now frequently climbed by 
local mountaineers of much skill, courage, and resource 
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In Africa the Germans climbed Kilimanjaro, the English 
Kenia, the Italians Ruwenzori. The small but difficult 
and intricate mountains of Spitzbergen have been visited 
by two expeditions. German and Swedish explorers have 
revealed some of the secrets of Central Asian ranges. 
The mountains of Japan are described in more than one 
paper in the Alpine Journal, and even Tierra del Fuego 
has been visited by a member of the Alpine Club. 

The photographer, in late years, has always been a 
member of every expedition of mountain explorers ; 
some have likewise been accompanied by an artist. The 
Himalayan pictures by Mr A. D. M‘Cormick are in some 
respects the most noteworthy, not alone for their artistic 
excellence, but for the large area of mountain country 
they depict and the recondite regions where they were 
painted. He alone amongst artists has painted elaborate 
sketches at an altitude of 20,000 feet above sea-level. 
The Alpine Club has from the first done its best to foster 
mountain art. It has numbered remarkable painters 
among its members, such as Elijah Walton, Williams, 
Parsons, East, Colin Philip, and M‘Cormick. It has held 
numerous exhibitions, which, like all else that it has done, 
have arisen almost as it were by accident. At first 
members used to bring a few paintings to decorate the 
ante-room on the occasion of the annual winter dinner. 
In process of time this became a recognised exhibition. 
When the club moved into new quarters it was felt that 
a meeting-room suitable to be used as a picture gallery 
was an essential, and an admirable room was found in 
Savile Row, once an auction room, mentioned in the 
letters of Horace Walpole. As photography developed 
exhibitions of mountain photographs became of increasing 
importance and are now an annual feature. 

Side by side with Alpine literature and art there has 
arisen a special Alpine scholarship, undreamt of fifty 
years ago. Its great exponent to-day is the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge, who, for a dozen years or more, edited the 
Alpine Journal. Confining his attention to the Alps, he 
has made the history, the topography, and the minute 
exploration of that range the chief business of a most 
industrious life. Leaving to others the pursuit of the 
natural sciences, he has confined himself within a definite 
though large area of research, and by pursuing that in 
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the truest scientific spirit of accuracy, and with unfailing 
faith in the value of his work, has now attained a 
European reputation, in this new branch of learning, 
which is unrivalled and not likely soon to be repeated. 
The Alps that interest him are the Alps in their relation 
toman. He has hunted out the history of every ancient 
pass, knows what emperors, what armies, and what 
peasants crossed it, and when; knows the history of each 
mule-track and carriage-road; knows also the political 
history of each valley and even of many an Alpine 
pasture. He has studied the archives of the mountain 
districts as carefully as he has the records of the most 
recent new routes up recondite minor peaks. He has 
based this knowledge upon a larger series of Alpine 
climbs than has been made by the most energetic athlete. 
Has an obscurity been detected in the accounts of the 
ascent of some peak? He has gone to the place and tested 
the accounts on the spot. From the Maritime Alps to the 
Ortler the whole range is familiar to him. Moreover, his 
influence uponthe preparation of climbing records has been 
immense. As editor of the Alpine Journal he was able, 
for a long series of years, to teach climbers how to state 
clearly where they had been. He has edited or written 
numerous guide-books, especially several of those ‘ pem- 
micans of Alpine literature’ the Climber’s Guides. If 
amongst actual climbers, of English nationality, at any 
rate, perhaps of any, the name of Mummery stands 
foremost for bold and skilful achievement, amongst 
scholars who have opened the way into a new learning 
that of Coolidge is no less eminent. 


MARTIN CONWAY. 
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Art. XIII—MR BIRRELL’S RECORD IN IRELAND. 


ONCE again the outbreak of social disorder in many 
counties in Ireland and the paralysis of the law as 
administered by the present Irish Executive have turned 
the attention of the British public to that part of the 
United Kingdom. ‘ When law ends, tyranny begins,’ and 
for months past lawlessness and intimidation have run 
riot in Ireland without punishment or fear of punishment. 
When, after two years of Liberal administration in Ireland, 
the Irish Attorney-General speaks of the condition of 
things in certain parts of Ireland as ‘worse than was to 
be met with amongst the savages of West Africa—nothing 
more or less than mob law’—one naturally asks, to 
what is this condition due, and who is to be held respon- 
sible? ‘One can scarcely credit we are living in a 
civilised country, said one judge when addressing the 
grand jury of the county of Meath, hitherto one of the 
most peaceful counties in Ireland ; and, with reference to 
‘cattle-driving, the Lord Chief Justice, addressing the 
grand jury of the county of Cork on December 3 last, 
said ‘It was absolutely undisguised and committed in 
open defiance of the law. The law was publicly spurned ; 
and he said with the deepest regret that, in reference to 
this offence, the executive authorities responsible for the 
peace of the country were openly derided by those who 
break the law, openly flouted and treated as though 
of nothing.’ The series of trials instituted by the 
Government, which have just terminated, has exhibited 
the paralysis of the law in all its naked deformity. In 
the plainest cases, no defence being offered, and notwith- 
standing the distinct rulings of the several judges who 
tried the cases, juries, in disregard of their oaths, have 
either disagreed or refused to convict. ‘It is the most 
degrading experience that I have had since I have been 
on the bench’ said one judge, sitting in the capital of 
Ireland. That this social disorder, intimidation, and 
paralysis of the law is due to the failure of the policy of 
the present Government in Ireland, and more especially 
to the weakness, if not connivance, of the present Chief 
Secretary, can, we think, be demonstrated by a very 
brief examination of political events in Ireland since the 
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advent to office of the present Government. The indict- 
ment against the Government is that Ireland was handed 
over to them in a peaceful condition, that they have in the 
House of Commons a majority unparalleled and indepen- 
dent of the support of the Irish Nationalist members, 
that they have had at least a friendly neutrality on the 
part of the Irish Nationalist representatives, and that, in 
spite of these facts, they have failed both in their ele- 
mentary duty to protect property and maintain order in 
Ireland, and in their attempt to carry the chief measure 
of their programme, the Irish Councils Bill, notwith- 
standing their assurance that such a measure was abso- 
lutely necessary for the good government of Ireland. 
The wreck of this Bill left the Government without any 
policy in Ireland, and in their efforts to please their 
Irish supporters by governing Ireland according to Irish 
ideas, they have shown themselves impotent, incom- 
petent, and not impartial in the administration of the 
law, upon which depends the whole basis of society. 

Of the condition of Ireland when it was handed over 
to the present Government in December 1905 we are 
left in no doubt by the admission of the Government 
representative. Speaking in the House of Commons as 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, on February 21, 
1906, Mr Bryce said, ‘This is a moment of tranquillity, 
of peace, and of comparatively well-settled order. Seize 
the precious opportunity—seize it while you can!’ He 
announced that he was resolved ‘to govern Ireland 
according to Irish ideas, whatever that phrase may 
mean, and, forgetful of the wise words of Sir William 
Harcourt, spoken many years before, that ‘if you were to 
govern Ireland according to Irish ideas you would not 
govern it at all,’ he prevailed upon his colleagues, as a 
first instalment, not to renew the Peace Preservation Act; 
and thus, after a period of some twenty-five years, the 
Irish disaffected peasantry were given free liberty to arm 
themselves without licence or control! The career of Mr 
Bryce as Chief Secretary was not a glorious one. On the 
eve of his departure he propounded, ‘on behalf of the 
Government,’ a scheme for the settlement of the demands 
of the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy for a Catholic 
University, which raised on the one side hopes that time 
has shown were doomed to be disappointed, and on the 
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other side fears of oppression and interference with an 
ancient and prosperous university, which only aggra- 
vated the difficulties of the situation. The flag which he 
nailed to another man’s mast, as it was aptly described 
by Mr Balfour, has since been torn down by his successor, 
and so ended Mr Bryce's attempts ‘to seize the precious 
opportunity.’ 

Mr Bryce was succeeded by Mr Birrell in the office 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant early in the 
year 1907. Whether it was a wise selection to send 
to Ireland a statesman who had been for a year pre- 
viously fighting the claims of the Roman Catholics in 
England to a recognition of their right to have denomina- 
tional education maintained in public elementary schools, 
and whose duty it would be, not only to administer a 
system of denominational education in public elementary 
schools, but also to propound a policy of denomina- 
tionalism in university education, in accordance with the 
announcement of his predecessor, may well be questioned ; 
but it is unnecessary to pursue that question, as we are 
now promised in the coming session of Parliament the 
spectacle of this great Nonconformist champion pro- 
pounding his solution of the! Roman Catholic University 
question to his Nonconformist supporters and admirers. 

Mr Birrell, like his predecessor, commenced his career 
as Chief Secretary in the House of Commons by giving a 
description of the condition of that country as he found it. 
‘I rejoice to think,’ he said, speaking on February 13 last, 
‘at all events, that when I come into this office Ireland is 
in a state of comparative peace and comparative quiet.’ 
Mr Birrell was not long in possession of his office before it 
was apparent that he intended to act as a mere political 
partisan, and to do his best to play whatever tune was 
called by his Nationalist supporters. To him Ireland 
was a huge joke; questions as to crime and outrage 
were treated in a characteristically flippant manner—as 
if the grim realities of conspiracy and intimidation in 
Ireland could be stemmed or assuaged by petty gibes 
or paltry jests. ‘Unionism’ was apparently the only 
crime he could find of any importance in peaceful Ireland, 
and ‘carrion crows, whose sole object was to malign and 
misrepresent their native country,’ was the polite descrip- 
tion of his fellow-members in the House of Commons 
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who represented parts of Ireland which had ever been 
law-abiding and peaceful, and whose dire offence was that 
they dared to draw attention to symptoms of disorder 
which were manifesting themselves under a feeble and 
partisan régime. So far as the present administration 
was concerned, he boldly announced that ‘the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act was dead and buried.’ 

How completely Mr Birrell handed himself over to 
his Nationalist supporters is well illustrated by the 
readiness he displayed at their dictation in getting rid 
of Sir Horace Plunkett from the office of Vice-president 
of the Board of Agriculture. Sir Horace had been the 
author of the Act which founded that useful and suc- 
cessful department. He had been its ‘managing director’ 
from the outset. He had sacrificed his political career 
and his seat in the House of Commons by his refusal to 
be in anywise a political partisan in the working of it, 
and, in order that he might render himself more useful, 
by obtaining the confidence of those with whom he 
was necessarily brought in contact. On the change of 
Government he had retained the office at the request of 
the Irish Executive. Nobody of any religion or party 
denied that he was the best qualified man in Ireland to 
fill the post. But none of these things weighed with Mr 
Birrell as compared with the commands of his Nationa- 
list masters ; and so Mr T. W. Russell, whose only qualifi- 
cation was that he had recently once more changed his 
political allegiance, was appointed in Sir Horace Plunkett's 
place, and he has since shown his fitness for presiding 
over an agricultural department by describing the preva- 
lent form of outrage in Ireland as ‘the comparatively 
harmless process of cattle driving’ ! 

The chief failure, however, of Mr Birrell’s first year 
of office in Ireland was that in respect of the Irish 
Councils Bill. Never has there been a more instruc- 
tive lesson in mismanagement, vacillation, and want of 
foresight. At the general election the great anxiety 
shown by the Radical party to shake themselves free 
from the incubus of Home Rule had to be reconciled 
with a desire to procure the irish vote in the constitu- 
encies and the support of the Nationalist party in the 
House of Commons. The electors were told that Home 
Rule was out of the question—a mere bogey; that all 
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that was wanted was some measure of extended local 
government ‘which was consistent with and would lead 
up to the larger policy. Mr Bryce had pointed with 
satisfaction to the rise of the Irish Reform Association 
as ‘a most significant fact.’ The hatchet was to be buried 
and orange and green were to blend together in one 
united effort to save the country through the wonderful 
policy of ‘ Devolution,’ whatever that word might eventu- 
ally be construed to mean. To Mr Birrell was entrusted 
the task of framing a Bill to bring about this happy con- 
summation. He had the advantage of the confidence of 
Mr Redmond, and for months the leader of the Irish 
party was known to be in consultation with the Chief 
Secretary, and at length the Bill was produced. How 
far Mr Redmond was committed to support the Bill we 
do not know. Judging from his speech in the House of 
Commons, he had either promised to do his best in re- 
commending the Bill to the Irish Convention which was 
to be held to consider it, or he had informed Mr Birrell 
he must wait and see how the cat would jump in Ireland. 
But whatever his assurances to Mr Birrell may have been, 
it is quite certain that the Bill must have contained the 
mature and fully considered policy of the Government in 
relation to Ireland. It was the chief measure of the 
session, and it was proposed as a fulfilment of the pledges 
and promises given by the leaders of the Radical party 
at the general election. What subsequently happened is 
now matter of history. At the dictation of an Irish con- 
vention in Dublin the Government at once dropped their 
precious Bill! What an object lesson in the incom- 
petence of Mr Birrell to understand the real aims and 
aspirations of the people he was sent to govern in Ireland, 
and what an example of weakness in a Government com- 
manding its huge majority in the House of Commons! 
The ‘mandate’ of the electors disappeared before the 
desire of the Irish Convention. The mature judgment 
of Mr Birrell and his colleagues in the Cabinet turned 
out to be nothing more than a haphazard guess at the 
minimum instalment the Irish Nationalists would accept, 
and the maximum instalment that election pledges would 
allow. Seldom has the ignominy of any Government been 
more complete, and seldom has any Minister been able 
under similar circumstances to retain his office with the 
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self-complacency of Mr Birrell. Who knows? Perhaps 
after all he looked upon the whole matter as another joke. 

The effects of this failure soon became apparent. ‘We 
have got to consider a new situation born of that failure 
which touches nearly the interests, not only of every loyal 
Irishman, but every Unionist throughout the United King- 
dom,’ said Mr Balfour at the Queen’s Hall on June 13th. 
What was now to be the policy of the Government in 
Ireland? Home Rule had been disavowed by the Govern- 
ment. Devolution had been rejected by the Irish Con- 
vention. Was Ireland to be governed as an integral 
part of a United Kingdom, or was there to be a policy 
of hopelessness and drift? And how would such a situa- 
tion be treated by Nationalist Ireland ? 

Mr Redmond soon supplied an answer to these ques- 
tions. He hailed the failure of the Bill as ‘ unmistakably 
a fresh and vigorous call to arms of the Irish people’; 
words of which the meaning is thoroughly understood by 
those who have followed Irish agitation in recent years. 
A Government without any policy of self-government 
left, who had promised to govern Ireland ‘according to 
Irish ideas, who had stated that the Crimes Act was 
dead and buried, and who had raised hopes which were 
shattered almost at their birth, was not in an advan- 
tageous position to meet the ‘ vigorous call to arms.’ 

Meanwhile intimidation and lawlessness had been 
steadily growing. On May 7 the Irish Attorney-General 
stated in the House of Commons that 245 grazing farms 
were under police protection! On May 29 Mr Birrell 
stated that during the month of May twenty cases of 
cattle driving had taken place. Then came a disastrous 
attempt on the part of the Government to minimise the 
seriousness of the situation, and to make light of the crime 
of cattle driving. ‘In the opinion of the Government,’ 
said Lord Denman on June 4 in the House of Lords, and 
speaking on behalf of the Government, ‘the driving 
off of the cattle could not be considered a crime of 
a very serious nature’!—a very poor consolation for those 
farmers in Roscommon and Galway who were subjected 
to this cowardly process of intimidation. But Mr Birrell’s 
statement in the House of Commons was still more extra- 
ordinary. ‘You must distinguish cattle driving,’ he said, 
‘from cattle lifting. It was not a predatory process. 
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When we remembered the discontent in the minds of the 
people because they believed Parliament was willing to 
transfer these lands to them were it not for the action 
of the graziers, these deeds should not cause any great 
measure of surprise’! No wonder that the ‘ Freeman’s 
Journal’ at once announced that the Government ad- 
mitted that the claims of the people were just and justi- 
fied by parliamentary pledges, and no wonder that at 
almost every trial that has taken place it has been urged 
in defence ‘that the majority of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in favour of it’; even a magistrate from the 
bench declared, in his enthusiasm for the cause, ‘We 
have it out of the mouth of the Chief Secretary that 
they should agitate ; and are we going to condemn these 
men for what they were told to do by the Chief Secre- 
tary?’ Of course, no one in England supposes that Mr 
Birrell or any other member of the Government sympa- 
thised with this form of outrage, but the words quoted 
show how dangerous it is to minimise crime in Ireland, , 
or use language which is open to misunderstanding. 

The withdrawal of the Irish Councils Bill was followed 
by the introduction of the Bill for facilitating the restora- 
tion of evicted tenants. Here again we have an eloquent 
illustration of the policy of surrender. The principle of 
the Bill is, we believe, without precedent in the annals of 
legislation. Public credit was pledged for the purpose 
of restoring to their holdings tenants who, or whose pre- 
decessors, had been evicted during a period of twenty 
years. No discrimination was made between tenants who 
had lost their holdings through misfortune and those who 
had fraudulently disregarded their contracts as a result 
of criminal conspiracy or for political purposes. With a 
view to inspiring respect for the law, peaceful tenants 
who, during the past twenty years, had had the courage 
to take evicted farms were to be displaced at the expense 
of the State in the interests of turbulent and in many 
cases dishonest ones! And with a view to reconciling 
the British taxpayer to this extraordinary financial 
operation, the purchasers, i.e. the Land Commission, were 
to acquire the land compulsorily at their own valuation ! 
But all this is probably only an instance of governing 
Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas. Unfortunately, 
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notwithstanding this sop to the agitators, lawlessness 
continued to grow and extend. 

Mr Birrell at length found it necessary in the month 
of November to concede the unsatisfactory condition of 
parts of Ireland, and at Southampton and Belfast entered 
upon his defence, if defence it can be called. ‘Cattle 
driving,’ he said, ‘is an illegal conspiracy, and I am not 
here to draw distinctions between one kind of offence 
and another.’ Compare his previous apology that it was 
not ‘cattle lifting’ or ‘predatory. He went on to 
declare, ‘We have done all, and are doing all a Govern- 
ment can do within the power of the law to put this 
thing down.’ Poor Mr Birrell! Impotent indeed must 
be the law if it so readily yields to the power of the mob 
that private property can be openly assailed day and 
night and no person held amenable! He complained 
that certain of the ordinary magistrates ‘refused to 
convict people of offences clearly brought against them,’ 
while other magistrates stayed away and ‘say they do not 
want to get across the people and be boycotted.’ What 
an admission of impotence from the representative of a 
Government which has complete control over the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of magistrates! But what action 
was taken with reference to these delinquent magistrates? 
His charge against them is one of dishonesty in the 
exercise of their judicial functions. Are they still 
magistrates, and is the peace of Ireland still in their 
keeping? One would also like to ask what encourage- 
ment Mr Birrell gave to the magistrates who were afraid 
of the boycott. Was he prepared to punish the wrong- 
doers if the magistrates were boycotted, and if so, how ? 
And does not Mr Birrell see that the very fact of their 
staying away in fear is the very strongest condemnation 
of his failure to uphold the law and give protection? 

Mr Birrell declined, even in these circumstances, to 
use the Crimes Act. And why? ‘What,’ he said, ‘was 
the position of the Liberal party? They opposed that 
permanent Coercion Act with all their vehemence. We 
have year after year voted for the repeal of it; and to ask 
us, except upon a case of overwhelming magnitude, to put 
it into force is simply ridiculous. What matters the 
paralysis of the law as compared with the sacred observ- 
ance of the past utterances of a political party! Mr Birrell 
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prefers the coercion of the mob to the coercion of the law, 
and in the course he has taken the unprotected citizen 
has the consolation of knowing that Mr Birrell has the 
unanimous support of his colleagues in the Cabinet! 

But Mr Birrell has introduced other novelties into the 
administration of the law. No ‘inciters’ to outrage are 
to be prosecuted. That, says the Attorney-General, ‘is a 
political question’! Let us proceed against the dupes and 
the corner-boys, but let us not make martyrs of the 
ringleaders! What a travesty of justice! Would juries 
in England or anywhere else convict under such cireum- 
stances? But the prospect Mr Birrell holds out to the 
people of Ireland of ever having an effective enforcement 
of the law is perhaps the most appalling feature in the 
view he takes of his responsibility towards those whom 
he is sent to govern. ‘Good government has its duty to 
perform; and if so be that the Government find it im- 
possible to maintain law and order, if we find crime and 
murder and outrage on every side, it will be our duty to 
come to Parliament, or summon it if it is not sitting, to 
tell it the facts of the case, and prove them before the 
Irish people, and obtain from Parliament, if they will 
give them to you, the extra powers which are sought’! 
Mark that he takes no notice of the failure of the 
ordinary law, of the disregard by juries of their oaths, 
of the packing of the bench by ‘certain magistrates,’ of 
the daily triumphs over the law by criminals, of the dis- 
organisation of society that necessarily follows, and of the 
discouragement of the police, who find their efforts at 
maintaining order futile and of no avail. One would 
have thought that the failure of the law showed the 
necessity of amending it, but no! We must wait for 
murder and outrage on every side, and then, and then 
only, does it become the duty of the Executive to make 
the law effective in Ireland! 

And yet there never was a time in the history of Ireland 
when it was more important to preserve that ‘tranquillity’ 
which Mr Birrell found upon taking office in Ireland. 
The credit of the United Kingdom has been pledged to 
the extent of some 120 millions for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the land from the owners to the occupiers. That 
this operation should be carried out speedily and in an 
atmosphere free from intimidation is obvious. That the 
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owners should be induced to sell freely and at a fair 
price, unaffected by the terrors of any conspiracy, is but 
simple justice, and that the occupiers should be taught 
that in purchasing their holdings they can rely upon a 
free and uninterrupted use of them to the best advantage 
is of paramount importance. To the taxpayer who has 
to find the money an assurance is necessary that the 
price he pays will bring about peace, enabling the instal- 
ments to be earned and repaid without interruption or 
interference. But what security will there be for any 
of the parties concerned if a lawless agitation for the 
partition of other people’s property is allowed to flourish 
and make itself more powerful than the law? 

For the moment, indeed, as we write, there appears 
to be a lull in the commission of the offence of cattle 
driving. Has Mr Birrell made a treaty with the agita- 
tors? And what are the terms? These are questions 
that are being asked on all sides. Has the Government 
consented to yield to the demands of the law-breakers, 
and is the economic progress of Ireland once more to be 
disregarded for the sake of a temporary truce, and with 
a view to restoring the failing fortunes of a political 
party and a discredited statesman? Will Radical Govern- 
ments ever learn that submission to lawlessness, so far 
from appeasing, only whets the appetite in Ireland? 
Time will tell. But whatever may be concealed in the 
womb of the future, those who have watched the opera- 
tions of the Irish Government during the past year, with 
the terrible consequences to law-abiding citizens, will 
feel that Mr Birrell has not, in the words of Mr Bryce, 
‘seized the precious opportunity.’ 





NotTE.—We regret that, in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, article VIII, ‘The Gardens of Italy, the name of 
Miss E. March Phillipps, who wrote the descriptions in the 
book of that name, illustrated by Mr Charles Latham, was 
accidentally omitted from the title of the book as given at 
the head of the article. 





